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PERRY & CO. (Ltd.), STEEL PEN MAKERS. 
PLANISHED POINTED PENS. 


These Pens are simply perfection 











for those persons who write a rapid 


handwriting. It is almost impos- 
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PERRY & CO.’S 


ROYAL AROMATIC ELASTIC BANDS. 


The universal favour that these assorted boxes of 





Bands have met with from the Public fully justifies us [f 
in stating that they are one of the most useful requisites | 
for the counting-house or library. For domestic use they 
are invaluable to supersede string for jams, preserves, 
pickles, &c., being much more economical] and convenient, 





Price 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d. and upwards per box, 
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Solid Silver Case, Keyless Action, Horizontal Movement, Jewelle 


Nickeled Horizontal Movement, Quick-winding Keyless Action. 


Price 10s. 6d. each. Price 21s. each. 
Special terms to Watch Clubs. ippe vs and the trade supplied. 


PERRY & CO. (Limited). 18. 19. & 20 Holborn Viaduct, Londor. 
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Letters to be addressed to 18 West Square, Southwark, 8.E. 
The Society’s Depét (open from 10 till 6, Saturdays 10 till 2) is at 
21 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. (near the Obelisk). 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 


The Cardinals and Bishops of England ; 
The Archbishops of Dublin, Glasgow and Cashel. 





PRESIDENT: 
THE BISHOP OF SALFORD. 


HON. SECRETARIES : 
Rev. W. H. COLOGAN, Lilystone Hall, Ingatestone. 
JAMES BRITTEN, Esq., 18 West Square, Southwark, 8.E. 


HON. TREASURER: 
GEORGE WHITLAW, Esq., 18 Argyll Terrace, Kensington, W. 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, TEN SHILLINGS. 
PAYABLE IN JANUARY. 





The objects of the Society are— 


1. To disseminate among Catholics small and cheap devotional works. 

2. To assist the uneducated poor to a better knowledge of their 
religion. 

3. To spread among Protestants information about Catholic truth. 

4, To promote the circulation of good, cheap, and popular Catholic 
works, 





A Card showing the Indulgences granted to the Society, as well as all 
other information, may be obtained from the Hon. Secretaries. 





SCRIPTURAL SERIES. 
1d. each. 
THE GOSPEL STORY OF THE PASSION. Compiled by the Rev, A. Ryay. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. Edited by the Bisnor or Sa.ForD. 


A SCRIPTURAL LIFE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Edited by the Rev. W. H. 
CoLoGan, 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 4 papers. Each is. 100. 

THE LOVE AND PASSION OF OUR LORD. By the Bisnopor Satrorp. 2d. 
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THE BENEDICTION SERVICE (Latin and English), 

JESUS CHRIST INVITES HIS CHILDREN TO ATTEND CATECHISM. jd. 

WEEK-DAY MASS. 1s. 100. 

“PRAY ALWAYS.” 1s. 100. 

WHO IS YOUR PATRON SAINT? 1s. 100. 

WORK OUT YOUR SALVATION. 1s. 100. 

A SIMPLE PRAYER BOOK. 1d. Forticth Thousand. 

THE BLESSED SACRAMENT THE CENTRE OF IMMUTABLE TRUTH. By 
Cardinal Manninc. 1d. 

PICTURE OF ST. CUTHBERT, WITH SHORT LIFE. 2s. 6J. 100. 

PICTURE OF ST. EDWARD, WITH SHORT LIFE. 2s. 6d. 100. 

A FIRST PRAYER-BOOK FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 3d. Fertieth Thousand. 

ST. JOSEPH, PATRON OF A HAPPY DEATH. 2s. per 100. 

THE HOLY ROSARY. By the Rev. Artaur Ryan. 1d. 





DOCTRINAL SERIES. 


THE ABUSE OF INDULGENCES. 2s, 100. 

CANNOT; OR, WHICH CHURCH BELIEVES THE BIBLE? 1d.; 6s. 6d. 100. 

LINGARD PAPERS ON THE SACRAMENTS. 10 in wrapper, 1d.: separately, 6d., 
ls., and 2s. 100, according to size. 

FRIENDLY ADVICE. 1s. 100. 

HOW CAN I FIND GOD'S TRUE CHURCH? 1s. 100. 

WHY AM I A ROMAN CATHOLIC? 1s. 100. 

THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. By the Bisnor or SatForD. 2d. 

THE VENERATION OF SACRED RELICS. By thesame. 2d. 

THE SCAPULAR OF MOUNT CARMEL EXPLAINED. By the same. ld. 

WHO IS ST. JOSEPH? By thesame. 1d, 

THE REAL PRESENCE. By the Rev. J. F. Spiatne,S.J. $d.; 8s, 6d. 2s. 100. 

PURGATORY. 2s, 100. 

MARY, MOTHER OF GOD. 6d. 100. 

WHAT DO CATHOLICS BELIEVE? 1s. 100. 


THE ACCORD OF THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH WITH THE INFALLIBLE 
PONTIFF. 2s. 100. 
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DOCTRINAL SERIES—tontinvzp. 


CAN BOTH CHURCHES BE TRUE? 2s, 100, 

WHY ARE YOU A PROTESTANT? 

“ CATHOLIC, NOT ROMAN CATHOLIC.” Is. 100. 

THE POPE ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 1s. 100. 
“‘] BELIEVE IN THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH.” 1s. 100. 





HISTORICAL & CONTROVERSIAL SERIES. 


WHAT DOES THE BIBLE SAY? 1s. 100. 
HOW CAN I FIND GOD’S TRUE CHURCH? 1s. 100. 
WHY AM I A ROMAN CATHOLIC? 1s. 100. 
COME AND SEE. 1s. 100. 
“TLL KNEEL IF THE OTHERS WILL;” OR, THE BENEDICTION SERVICE, 
Is, 100, 
THE FOREIGN AND ENGLISH “REFORMATION.” 2s, 100. 
SOCIALISM. By Rev. J. Rickasy, 8.J, 2d. 
POSITIVISM. By Rev. J. Rickasy, S.J. 1d, 
WHO ARE THE WORKERS? By the Rev. J. Rickany, SJ, 2s. 100. 
THE CONFESSIONAL (suitable for distribution at anti-Catholic meetings). 1s. 100. 
THE CHURCH OF OLD ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. D. Breen. 2d. 
WAS ST. PETER BISHOP OF ROME? By C. F. Autnatr. 2d, New Edition. 
BRIEF NOTES ON THE SUPREMACY OF ST. PETER. By thesame, 2d, 
THE CONTINUITY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By the Very Rev. Canon Crort. 
POPERY IN THE FIRST CENTURY, 2s. 100. 
ARE THEY PRIESTS? 44d. ; 3s. 6d. 100. 
THE FOUR DOCTORS. 2s. 100. 
EVOLUTION RUN WILD. By the Rev. J. Rickasy, S.J. 4d. 3 8s. 6d. 100. 
THE POPES AND THE ENGLISH CHURCH. ld. 
“CHURCH DEFENCE.” First Series. 1d. his comprises the following Leaflets, which may 
also be had separately :— 
The English Church always Roman Catholic. 2s. 100. 
How Henry VIIT. robbed England of the Faith. 2s. 100. 
Church Endowments—whose are they? Is, 100. 
Was the British Church Roman Catholic? 1s, 100. 
The Reformation under Queen Elizabeth. 1s. 100. 
Plain Truths in answer to Transparent Falsehoods. 1s. 100. 
‘““CHURCH DEFENCE.” Second Series. 1d. : comprising, 
Are they Priests? 3s. 6d. 100. 
The Four Doctors. 2s, 100. 
“Catholic, not Roman Catholic.” 1s, 100. 
Popery in the First Century. 2s. 100, 
A LETTER TO THE WORKING MEN OF ENGLAND. 44d.; 2s. 100. 
ARE THE ANGLICAN CLERGY ‘‘MASSING PRIESTS?” 2s. 100. 
QUESTIONS FOR ONE WHOM IT CONCERNS. By Carpinat Newmax, 6d. 100. 
A LEAFLET ON THE ENGLSH MARTYRS. 1s. 100. 
LECTURE ON THE ENGLISH MARTYRS. By the Rev. J. Morris, 3.J. New and 
Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 1d. 
A VOICE FROM THE DEAD; BEING A LETTER OF THE COUNT DE 
MONTALEMBERT ON THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 1d. 
LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE : The Substance of Four Sermons preached at the Pro-Cathedral, 
Kensington, By the Rev. W. C. Rosinson. 2d. 


“FAITH OF OUR FATHERS”; A Monthly Magazine devoted to the Conversion of 
England. 1d. monthly ; 1s. 6d. per annum, post free. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
1d. each. 


ST. PATRICK, APOSTLE OF IRELAND. By the Rev. Artur Ryavy. 

ST. GEORGE, PATRON OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. W, REEKS. 

ST, BEDE, MONK AND MASS-PRIEST. By the late Bishop or HEXHAM. 

DON BOSCO AND HIS WORK. By Mrs. RaymMonp BaRKER. 

QUEEN MARY. By G. AmBrose LEE. 

FATHER ARROWSMITH. By the Rev. F. Gotntt, S.J. 

ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA. By the Rev. W. H. Anperpon, S.J. 

BLESSED THOMAS MORE. By the Hon. Justice O’HacGan. 

BLESSED JOHN FISHER, AND THE ROYAL SUPREMACY. By the Rev. W. H. 
COoLoGAN. 

ST. COLUMBA. By the Rev. J. Gorpen. 

THE ENGLISH MARTYRS. In 65 Parts, 1d. each; or the 5 in wrapper, 6d. 

THE VEN. PHILIP HOWARD. With Portrait. By G. AmBrose LEE 

MISS CATHERINE BOYS. By the Rev. Amprose 8, JOHN. 
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PAROCHIAL SERIES. 


“ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS;” OR, HOW FREE EDUCATION 
AFFECTS THE WORKING MAN. By Rev. J. F. Spuarnz, 8.J. 1d.; 7s. 100. 

THE P.P.P.; A LEAFLET ON THRIFT. 1s. 100. 

CARDINAL MANNING ON OUR NATIONAL VICE. 4d.; 3s. 100. 

OUR NATIONAT. VICE. By Rev. B. Vauauan, 8.J. 4d.; 3s. 100. 

MIXED MARRIAGES. ld. 

CATHOLICS IN THE WORKHOUSE: HOW TO SECURE THEIR RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM. ls. 100. 

THE CATHOLIC TEMPERANCE MAGAZINE; a Journal of Catholic Social Work. 
1d. monthly. 

BABY; OR, THE DANGER OF DELAYING BAPTISM. 44d.; 8s, 100. 

“TAKE CARE OF THE LITTLE ONES.” 1s. per 100. 

THE LOSS OF OUR CHILDREN. By the Bisuor or Satronp, 1d, 

THE LOVE AND SERVICE OF CHRIST IN HIS POOR. By the Same, 1d. 


TALES, &c. 
1d. each. 


THE LIBRARY OF CATHOLIC TALES. Nos.1-5. ) Nos, 1-4, bound in leatherette, 
THE CATHOLIC’S LIBRARY OF POEMS. Nos. 1-5. { 6d. each; or together, in cloth, 1s. 
THE CARTERS; A TALE OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

PHILIP’S JOURNEY. 

WAYSIDE TALES. By Lady Hersesr. 








A SERIES OF COLOURED PICTURES (prayer book size), each 


having a suitable instruction on the back, is now ready, 
COMPRISING :— 


A CuristIAN DzaTH-BED THE RESURRECTION Str. MIcHAEL. 

(2 Pictures), (3 Pictures), Sr. Francis oF ASSISsI. 
Tae Nativity (3 Pictures). THE SacRED HEART, St. LAWRENCE. 
Tue CRuciFIxIoN. TuE BLessED SACRAMENT. Str. VINCENT OF Pavt. 
Sr. Epmunp. THE Rosary. St. AGNEs. 
St. STEPHEN. Tue Hoty Famity. Sr. Patrick. 
81, THERESA. Sr. GEORGE. St. Francis or SA.es. 


Sr. Dominic. 
PRICE ONE PENNY EACH, 





The above publications are supplied to Members of the Society at a distount of 
25 per cent. 





18 WEST SQUARE, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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Now ready. Third Edition. 200 Pages. 
Price 1s. By Post, 1s. 3d. 


HY IRELAND WANTS HOME RULE. A 
complete handbook of the views of eminent 
Englishmen, past and present, as expressed in 
their speeches and writings ; with Parliament- 
ary statistics, map, and a Jarge mass of infor- 
mation from other authentic sources on the 
Irish Question. By J. A. Fox. 


HE Right Hon. J. Mortry, M.P., says: “Th 
pamphlet is a very useful one.” 


5 lee Right Hon. the Earl Sprycer says : “It seems 
to me to contain valuable information as to the 
views of various political men on the subject of 
Ireland, and as to the whole question generally. 

It ought to be a very useful work.” 


ATIONAL PRESS AGENCY, LIMITED, 13 
i Warirerriars Street, Lonpvon, E.C. 





'$ peeieieeeis OF THE LADIES OF 
J MARY, 
BEDFORD PARK, CROYDON. 
Under the Patronage of the Lord Bishop of Southwark. 
Boarding School for Young Ladies. 
Superior English and French Education. 
Pupils are prepared for Examinations, if desired. 


The Candidates presented this year passed with com- 
plete success, and several obtained ‘‘ Honours.” 





2 * MARY'S CONVENT, 


MICKLEGATE BAR, YORK. 
Sisters of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin. 


The Course of Studies comprises all branches 
of a higher education. 


Terms moderate. 
First Masters attend. 





(ONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART | 


OF MARY. 


SEAFIELD, SEAFORTH, wear LIVERPOOL. 
Under the Patronage of the Lord Bishop of Liverpool. 

This Establishment offers to young ladies all the 
advantages of an accomplished high English education, 
with French as the language generally spoken. The 
Convent has all modern appliances, and the situation is 
unrivalled for healthfulness and beauty, having an un- 
interrupted view of the sea and the Welsh mountains. 
Hot and Cold sea-water baths on the premises.—For 
terms, &c., apply to the Rev. Mother, as above. 





ONVENT DE LA VIERGE FIDELF, LA 
DELIVRANDE, CALVADOS, FRANCE, 

This Establishment offers to young ladies all the 
advantages of a superior Continental education combined 
with sound moral and religious training. The Convent 
is beautifully situated in its own large grounds. 


The Community has a second house at the sea-side. 


thus offering every facility to pupils requiring hot or | 


cold sea-baths. 


French, English and German are constantly spoken 
and are taught by natives, besides music, drawing and 
other accomplishments, 





T. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, WESTON 
HALL, near RUGBY. 

This School is intended to afford to Catholic 
youth the advantages of a good education at 
a moderate pension (£7 per quarter, no extras), 
Since June, 1879, 22 Certificates have been 
gained at the Public Examinations. For par- 
ticulars address the Principal. 


Atraerosrs COLLEGE, 


YORK. 
Conducted by the Benedictine Fathers. 
Students prepared for Matriculation, 
Preliminaries, &c. 
Apply to the Very Rev. The Prior. 


1T. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


b ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, 
NOTTING HILL, W. 
Recror—Very Rev. R. Butter, D.D. 


‘aca or NOTRE DAME DE SION, 

’, WORTHING, SUSSEX, 

Under the Patronage of his Lordship the BISHOP 
UF SOUTHWARK, 

A superior School for Young Ladies is conducted at 
this healthy watering-place by the Religious of Notre 
Dame de Sion. Large house and gardens attached. 

For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother Superior, 
or to the Rev. J. Purdon, St, Mary of the Angels, 
Worthing. 











PAX. 
T. AUGUSTINE’S BENEDIC:. 
TI: COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, KENT. 
Complete Collegiate Course. 
For particulars apply to the Very Rev. President. 


ST. BEDES COLLEGE, 


MANCHESTER. 
Under the Direction of the BISHOP OF SALFORD. 





Rector: 
Very Rev. Mgr. Canon WRENNALL, 
VicE-REcToR: 
Very Rev. Mgr. Canon GADD. 


Prerecr oF Stuptks: 
Rev. Dr. CASARTELLI, M.A. 


The system of studies and of moral training employed 
in this College is intended to prepare its scholars to 


| enter upon life at an early age, The studies are con- 


ducted by a staff of twelve professors and masters, lay 


and clerical, and they are under an annual examination 


by the Senate of the Victoria University. : 
In addition to the ordinary work of the Forms, in- 
cluding regular Courses of Lectures on Commerce by 


| aneminent Protessional Accountant, preliminary instruc- 


tion is given for the learned professions, and the public 
competitive examinations are carefully prepared for. 
The health, comfort and recreation of the students 


| are greatly promoted by the position of the College, 


which is situated outside of Manchester to the sovth- 


| west, on the Alexandra Park. In addition to a great 
recreation hall for public games at all seasons, spacious 


cloisters, playgrounds, tennis lawn and gardens, it now 
possesses one of the best and most beautiful cricket 
fields and pavilions in the neighbourhood. 

The College has accommodation for seventy boarders 


ST. BEDE’S ON THE RHINE. 


The New German House of Studies at Oberlahnstein, 


| on the Rhine, affords English Students the opportunity 


of learning German colloquially. — 
For Prospectus and further details apply to the Reetor. 
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CHLORODYNE —D 
OWNE 
DISCOVERED MEDY to a te 
vate | he poined the word CHLOI 
DYNE. Dr. Browne is the SOLE IN- 
VENTOR, and, as the composition of 
Chlorodyne cannot possibly be disco-| 
vered by Analysis (organic substances! 
elimination), and since the for- 
has neverbeen published. it is evi- 
dent that any statement to the effect; 
that a compound is identical with Dr. 
Browne’s Chlorodyne must be false. 
Caution is necessary, as many) 
persons deceive purchasers y false re- 
eon 


Pci OLLIS BROW EES SF, 





J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

B HLOROD YNE. — Vice Chan- 

te Sie W. PAGE woo, stated 

ay in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS) 

Ewas UN DOUBTEDL, Ythe} 

SOW Ew of CHLORODYNE, that) 

. thewhole story of the defendant Free.| 

man was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to, 

Bee The edt The Limes, July 13th, 1864. 











SPECIFIC 
FOR 
CHOLERA, 
IARRHG@A, DYSENTERY. 
GENERAL BOARD of HEALTH, 
mdon, REPORT that it ACTS as a 
CHARM. one dose generally sufficient. 
GIBBON, edical Staff, Cal-| 


QNV IVNIOD1UO 





'™ 
cutta, states: DOSES COMPLETE. 
LY CURED ME of DIAR: CEA.” 

rom Symes & Co., Sliema 


(late Army Medical Staff) Tod, Chemists, Simla.’ —_ 5, 1880. 


T. DAVENPORT, London. 


20- DEAR Str,—We congratulate i. upon) 


the widespread reputation this Lg | 
esteemed medicine has earned for 
itself all over the East. As a remedy 
of general utility, we much question 
whether a better is imported, and we! 
shall be glad to hear of its findin 
place inevery Anglo-Indian home. The} 
other brands, we are happy to say, are) 
now relegated to the native bazaars,'__" 


their sojourn there will be but evanes- 


We have never used any other form 


of this medicine than Collis Brown 
from a tirm conviction that it is decis 
dedlyt the best, and also from a sense of 
duty we owe to the rofession and the 
public, as we are of o 
substitution of any ot 
Browne’s is a deliberate breach of faith 
onthe part of the chemist to pour 
and —* alike.— We are, Sir, faith 
oy 3 ours, SYMES & CO., Members of 
the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His 
__ Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
R. J. COLLIS BROW 
CHLORODYNE is the TRUS 
PALLIATIVE in 
EURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 
| TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’ 8 

y CHLORODYNE is a liquid me- 

cine which assuages of 

EVERY KIND, atfords a calm, ree 

freshing sleep WITHOUT HEAD- 

ACHE, an 'd INVIGO RATES the ner- 
vous i when cubemabel. 


and, judging trom theirsate, Fo taney! | >. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


cent. We could multiply instances ad, 
ae of the extraor nares seer 
0 COLLIS BROW 
CHLORODYNE in uae hy ands 
Dysentery,Spasms,Cramps, Neuralgia) 
the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a 
general sedative, that have occurred 
under our personal observation during} 
manyyears. In Choleraic Diarrhea, 
and even in the more terrible forms 
of Cholera itself, we have witnessed! 








ber oe zegidiy cuts 


hort all attac 
PILEPSY. SPASMS, coLic, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


PORTANT CAUTION.—The 
“Tats a = SALE of this REMEDY 
rise to many UNSCRUPUs 
Lol S. IMITATIONS. pe —_— to 
Pog? Trade Mark. Pi all Chemiste, 
1s. 14d. — oe and 4s rae 
MANUFACTURER, 





its surprisingly controlling ‘power, J.T-DAVENPOIE s3G¢ Russell St. WO 
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Art. I—CHURCH EXTENSION AND ANGLICAN 
EXPANSION. 


HE extension or expansion of Christianity is a phrase which 
had formerly, in every part of Christendom, and still has 
wherever the Catholic religion prevails, a perfectly definite mean- 
ing. It meant an enlargement of that leavened portion of the 
human family which had heard and accepted the message from 


Heaven revealed through Jesus Christ eighteen centuries ago. 
It meant that the one tree, the Church, sprung from the 
one grain of mustard-seed, the Christian doctrine, was putting 
forth fresh leaves and boughs, for which union with the 
parent stem was life, and separation was death. It meant 
the progressive execution of the last commission given by the 
Redeemer to His chosen servants, “ Going into all the world, 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” Unitarians tell us 
that, soon after their Master had left them, his disciples com- 
menced a series of insoluble inquiries about his Person,* and 
that thence have come all the troubles of Christendom. But 
what else could they do than face each doubt as it arose, probe 
each question to the bottom as it presented itself, so that they 
' might be sure that they were still holding the same Gospel, and 
believing it rationally and rightly as at the first. They did so; 
and thus a Catholic creed and ultimately a Christian philosophy 
were framed. A “ Holy Catholic Church” was the communion 
of all holding this true creed. The bounds of Christendom were 
extended when 7f, and nothing else, was believed in by fresh 
neophytes. All the nations of Europe were gradually taught 
this same Gospel, and brought within one and the same pale. 
The Church prays to this day that as “ blessed Stephen ”’—king 





* Dr. Martineau’s article, Contemporary Review, July, 1886, p. 11. 
VOL. XvII.—No. 11. [Third Series.] s 
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in Hungary nearly nine hundred years ago—“ was her extender 
while reigning on earth, so she may deserve to have him as her 
glorious defender in the heavens.” She would not pray so, were 
she not certain that the faith which Stephen upheld and propa- 
gated was identically the same with that which she holds now. 

A short catena of passages from Christian writers of the first 
four centuries will place this doctrine of the essential oneness of 
Christianity in a ciear light : 

‘One body and one Spirit; . . . . one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism.” (Eph. iv. 4, 5.) 

“‘ Why are there strifes, and passions, and dissensions, and schisms, 
and war amongst you? Have we not one God and one Christ? is 
there not one Spirit of grace poured out upon us, and one calling in 
Christ ?” (Clement of Rome, 1 Ad Cor. 46.) 

“ From the fact that such men are found, who, while they declare 
themselves to be Christians, and confess Jesus who was crucified as 
both Lord and Christ, do not teach his doctrines, but those which 
come from the spirits of error, we, the disciples of the genuine and 
pure teaching of Jesus Christ, become more faithful and firm in the 
hope announced by him.” (Justin Martyr, Dialog. 35.) Mr. Holland, 
in his admirable article on Justin in the Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, says, “‘ He [Justin] knows quite clearly how true believers 
stand towards [heretics] ; there is a definite line.” 

“He who breaks the peace and concord of Christ, is oppos- 
ing Christ (adversum Christum facit) And does any one 
believe that this unity, coming from the divine steadfastness, and 
cemented by heavenly sacraments, can be broken in the Church, 
and sundered by the conflict of clashing wills? He who holds not 
this unity holds not the law of God—holds not the faith of the 
Father and the Son—holds not life and salvation.” (Cyprian, De 
Unitate Ecclesia, 6.) 

In the third chapter of the same work Cyprian says, that the devil 
“‘ invented heresies and schisms, whereby he might subvert the faith, 
corrupt the truth, and sever unity.” 

“Tt is certain that all the prophets foretold concerning Christ that 
the time should come when one, born of the race of David according 
to the flesh, should establish for God’s honour an eternal temple, which 
is called the Church, and should summon all the nations to the true 
religion of God. This is the faithful house, this the immortal temple, 
in which whosoever sacrifices not wins not the reward of immortality.” 
(Lactantius, Divin. Instit. iv. 14.) 

‘Tt is therefore the Catholic Church alone which retains the true 
worship. This is the fountain of truth, this the home of faith, this 
the temple of God; into which if a man does not enter, and from 
which if a man departs, he is a stranger to the hope of life and of 
everlasting salvation.” (Jb. c. 30.) 


That the chain of which a few links have here been brought 
into sight has never been broken, that there has been no breach 
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in the continuity of this kind of testimony, few honest and well- 
informed adversaries of Catholicism will venture to deny. 
Embarrassing disputes have arisen in past times as to the precise 
residence of that infallible authority in deciding controversies 
which all genuine Catholics admit to be one of the Church’s 
attributes; but sooner or later the question has always been 
decided, and though the decision may have left malcontents and 
a schism, the one Church and the one faith remained as they 
were before. As the latest manifestation of this uniform spirit 
may be cited the instructions accompanying the promulgation of 
the Jubilee of last year (1886), in which Leo XIII. directs 
all Christians to pray “ for the uprooting of heresies and the con- 
version of all who are in error.” 

With this view of the extension of the Christian religion it is 
interesting to compare some opinions on the “ expansion of the 
Church of England,” which emerged at a “ Church Reform Con- 
ference,” held in March last year. Sir George W. Cox, the rector 
of a Yorkshire living, moved a resolution to the effect that the 
only way for the Church of England to “vindicate her compre- 
hensive name ”’ was to take steps in order to embrace “ the whole 
Christian thought and life of the nation,” and that to this end, 
the entire abolition of clerical subscription, and the repeal of the 
Acts of Uniformity, were measures of primary importance and 
necessity. Dr. Martineau, the celebrated Unitarian writer, 
seconded the resolution, and it was carried. Since then, the 
mover and seconder have both unfolded their views and aims in 
the pages of the Contemporary Review,* and Dr. Martineau 
has further explained himself in a lucid and forcible letter to the 
Guardian.t 

Although they can agree upon a resolution, there is no real 
unison of opinion between the Anglican and the Unitarian. Sir 
George Cox is evidently alarmed at the progress and power of 
the Nonconformists; the persistent attacks of the Liberation 
Society—the pledge taken by so many Liberal candidates at 
the last general election but one, that they would support some 
measure of Disestablishment—fill him with anxiety for the 
future. He looks round to see what portion of her cargo can 
be thrown overboard to lighten the ship. Previous sacrifices 
have left the dogmatic burden light enough; but there is still 
something that may go. In 1865, in pursuance of the report 
of a Comniission issued under the Great Seal, there was sub- 
stituted for the old subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
which all persons taking orders in the Established Church had 
till then been bound to, “ a simple declaration of general approval 








* June and July, 1886. + August 18, 1886. 
$2 
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of the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England.”* 
This is not very onerous; still it would keep out a conscientious 
Unitarian or Baptist, to say nothing of Atheists or Agnostics ; 
and therefore Sir George Cox, whose principle is that the patrons 
of livings should be absolutely unfettered, would sweep the 
restriction away. He would also repeal the Act of Uniformity, 
by which the Anglican clergy are restricted to the use of the 
liturgy contained in the Prayer Book. Hitherto, he considers, 
“the downfall of barrier after barrier has only extended her [the 
Church’s] influence ;” “the removal of every test has only 
rendered her action more beneficent.” Take away the small 
remnant of dogmatic limitation that still exists, and the most 
cheering results would immediately follow. | Nonconformist 
ministers—and, he might have added, Agnostic and Positivist 
lecturers—“ will at once become eligible for Church preferment ” 
(p. 844). “The so-called Nonconformist bodies would thus, like 
the great orders and companies of Latin Christendom, become 
religious associations within the National Church.” This de- 
lightful absorption would of course exactly meet the views and 
satisfy the ardent longings of Mr. Spurgeon, the Rev. Newman 
Hall, and the Rev. Dr. Parker of the City Temple. Sir George 
Cox thinks that, apparently in gratitude for these amazing con- 
cessions from their old persecutor, the Dissenters would 
immediately begin to make large use of the Prayer Book in 
their public devotions. But there are many sects that have 
never been persecuted, and, though they are free to use the 
Prayer Book if they choose, they show no inclination to do so. 
“Shall the Church go on as she is,” asks Sir George, or shall 
she “open her arms and embrace all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians?” Some of us know at least one communion 
that would reject the false caress. Sir George claims to be “ in 
absolute agreement with those illustrious men, Maurice and 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley.” Whether, in the case of Maurice, 
he understands le dernier mot de l’énigme, may well be doubted. 
For Maurice, in a passage here cited (p. 839), desired the aboli- 
tion of subscription ‘‘in the hope that the value and authority 
of the Articles would thus come to be more widely felt and 
acknowledged.” If then he had at any time been led to think 
less favourably of the Articles, he would, one may infer, have 
desired the re-imposition of subscription. As to Arthur Stanley, 
my ever dear and honoured tutor in years gone by, Sir George 
certainly misconceives his position. Stanley, though he had no 
confidence in the English Church, placed great reliance on the 
English State. Ecclesiastical decisions as to what was Anglican 





* Contemporary Review, vol. xli. p. 839. 
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doctrine would be, he thought, swayed by clamour, and vitiated 
by party heats; but to legal decisions on the same points, 
uttered in the calm atmosphere of a court of law, which was 
the immediate organ of the State, he was ever ready to bow. 
He subscribed to the Voysey fund; but he told Mr. Voysey 
that he only did so pending the judicial decision of the question 
whether his published views were compatible or incompatible 
with office-bearing in the Church of England; and, when the 
courts decided that they were incompatible, the Dean walked 
with Mr. Voysey no more. But Sir George Cox’s “ reforms” 
would put it out of the power of the law courts, equally with 
the Convocation, to adjudge any given opinion, however foolish 
or harmful, to be incompatible with office-bearing in the Church 
of England. This is not Stanley’s view, but very far remote 
from it. 

Dr. Martineau’s motives for seconding the resolution must 
have been widely different. He looks upon the Establishment 
from without, Sir George from within. The latter is like the 
beaver in the fable, which bites off his tail and leaves it on the 
ground, hoping that bis pursuers will take it, and allow the rest 
of him to get safely away. If the Dissenters, thinks Sir George, 
saw their way to a good share in the benefices and other good 
things in the Church, their disestablishing and disendowing 
rage would be appeased, and they would be content to leave 
things much as they are. A loftier aim and profounder calcula- 
tions actuate the Unitarian thinker. In the first place he 
realizes and duly appreciates the greatness, the splendour of the 
intellectual triumph, which the official abandonment by the 
Church of England of all distinctive Christian doctrine would 
give to its old adversaries :—“ We always told you so; we said 
you were too sure; we protested against your imposing upon 
Englishmen scholastic subtleties as if they were demonstrateu 
certainties. Now you have come round; we remain what we 
were; you have descended to our level.” Such, whether tacit or 
expressed, would be the feeling in the Unitarian camp when the 
surrender was consummated; and no one can say that it would 
be unreasonable. Again, the social “ levelling up” which would 
ensue when the law made no difference between conformist and 
Nonconformist, and eminent ministers among the latter, duly 
nominated by patrons, were seen to pass freely into the benefices 
and stalls of the Establishment—while, to a man of Dr. 
Martineau’s elevated character, it would be a matter of no 
personal importance—would be welcomed even by him for the 
sake of the satisfaction it would breed in the breasts of his 
allies. Of far greater value and utility in his eyes would be the 
practical avowal that orthodox belief was not worth enforcing ; 
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because it would justify a sanguine anticipation of an ultimate 
general lowering of the religious temperature of the country 
down to the point of psilanthropist refrigeration. Ultimate— 
for Dr. Martineau is too wise to precipitate matters. It was far 
from his thought, he says,* to impose a common, colourless, un- 
dogmatic Christianity upon all who should be embraced within 
the National Church. He would have the Anglican retain his 
Thirty-nine Articles, and even his sacerdotal pretensions ; let the 
Wesleyan Methodist be Arminian still, and the Whitfieldian 
Methodist Calvinistic still. Only let them all, peaceably living 
and working side by side, nourish a “ federal sympathy,” let 
them keep alive within them a reserve of enthusiasm for the 
parti-coloured and heterogeneous body of which “ expansion” 
had made them members. Dr. Martineau sees that the Unitarians, 
if thus brought into communion with the much larger Protestant 
bodies that believe in Christ as the Son of God, would gain 
everything and sacrifice nothing. Those with whom they were 
confederated would believe all that the Unitarians believe—for 
all hold that Christ was true man, and that “ never man spoke 
like this man ”—only they would believe a great deal more. That 
which was common to the banded tribes of what Dr. Martineau 
ealls “English Christendom” would be simple Unitarianism. 
Certain plus quantities, greater or smaller, would represent the 
excess of the faith of the other confederates over this psilan- 
thropist residuum. These excesses the newly admitted Unitarians, 
to whom all the doors of preferment were now legally open, 
would regard with perfect philosophical composure. In their 
eyes they would be baseless superstitions, connected indeed with 
much that was powerful and beautiful in the past, but certain to 
drop off and vanish sooner or later in the swelling tide of 
knowledge and modern civilization.t 





* See his interesting letter to the Guardian, cited above. 
+ Pretty, however, as this theory looks, there seems a certain lack of 
historical imagination in the man who could deem it capable of being 
realized. So James II. and Father Petre supposed that the Anglican 
clergy and people could be persuaded or browbeaten into acquiescence in 
the tenure of a portion of the endowments by Catholics; but they found 
out their mistake. It would be like a company with a capital of twenty 
thousand shares, the affairs of which were so arranged that nine-tenths 
of the advantages of the partnership went to the holder of a single 
share. In Dr. Martineau’s imaginary form of English Christendom, the 
one share represents the psilanthropist or Unitarian doctrine, while 
nearly all the other shares represent the theanthropist or Christian 
doctrine. When this became evident, it may be safely predicted—human 
nature remaining what it is—that either some new regulation would be 
adopted by the majority, tending to restore the preponderance to their 
own doctrine, and to make things difficult for the holders of the other, or, 
if the law prevented this, there would be a split and a readjustment. 
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It is desirable to consider the matter more closely, for 
r. Martineau is the master of a fascinating style, and yet he is 
advocating as pestilent a fallacy as heresy ever put forward. To 
suppose him indifferent to truth would be to do him injustice; 
but he has persuaded himself that truth in religionis an affair of 
theosophy and mysticism, not of theology. A quiet, spiritual 
temper, an ideal elevation of thought, a habit of contemplating 
that Infinite which transcends definition and defies analysis, these 
seem to him to be the characteristics of the genuinely religious 
man, and to be outside of all formal religious systems. This is in 
his eyes that which is beautiful—inward—tending to perfection ; 
this element is alone precious; the special intellectual furniture 
of each religion comparatively worthless. The end of a church 
he deems to be “ the sanctification of human life by conscious com- 
munion with the infinitely perfect spirit,and the consequent enthu- 
siasm of all pure and uniting affections.” * ‘ Wander where you 
will,” he says, “through the interior of this or that communion, 
you will come across essentially the same humility and elevation 
of spirit, the same tender self-forgetfulness, the same composure 
and steadfastness of trust, the same refinement, not of culture 
but of simplicity, not of acquired knowledge but of ideal habit, 
which ever reappear in the genuinely Christian type of mind.” 
How charmingly is this expressed! and there is of course a 
modicum of truth in it, which goes far to explain the persistent 
self-complacency of religious error. Mysticism springs up 
everywhere in the soil of human nature. The darkness out of 
which we came, and towards which we hasten; the soliciting, 
haunting problem of personal identity ; the impossibility of con- 
ceiving, and yet the equal impossibility of not believing, the 
boundlessness of space, the impulses and thrills that rush unbidden 
across the consciousness; the ravishment which the sense of 
beauty raises ; here is ample material for a serious contemplative 
spirit, be its religious history what it may. There are mystics 
among the Mahometans, among the Hindoos, among the 
Buddhists. The late Mahdi was a thorough mystic; living in 
solitude, and practising great austerity, he communed for many 
years with the soul of things, and this was doubtless in great 
part the cause of his extraordinary influence over the Arabs. 
But when he descended from the heights of contemplation into 
the world of action, it did not appear that he was morally any 
the better for his mysticism. He acted like other Mahometans ; 
he married four wives, he kept slaves, he was ambitious— 
perhaps cruel. One of Wesley’s most trusted lieutenants, Westley 
Hall, a man who was supposed to have been delivered from the 
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“legal night” * of the unconverted, and born again into the 
liberty of the saints, turned out a heartless and shameless pro- 
fligate.t Nor does the mysticism of Buddhist monks—if the 
reports of travellers may be believed—preserve them from a large 
share of moral delinquency. Mysticism, like science, is neutral 
ground. A nature noble and unselfish to begin with may erect 
its scientific convictions into a kind of religion, and sincerely 
believe that if European society would embrace them, and for- 
sake the Christian creed, all would be well. A different nature, 
selfish and unloving, may use those same scientific convictions as 
a justification for emancipating itself from the control of morality, 
and making its superior knowledge the lever for personal ad- 
vancement.t Even so, this mystical theosophy, which Dr. Mar- 
tineau regards as the common ground on which Catholic saints, 
and good men of other communions meet, although in many of 
these last it may wear a gracious and winning outside, and add 
a charm to that moral rectitude which they drew from other 
sources, still cannot be “trusted home,” because it is not based 
on that principle of Christian humility which alone makes 
mysticism safe. St. Teresa was often rapt in contemplation “ to 
the third heaven ;” but this did not make her feel herself exempt 
from ordinary rules, or untouched by the duty of obedience. 
“ She knew them [her visions and raptures] to be subordinate 
to the ordinary means which God has established to conduct our 
souls to Him, and as all pretended visions must be false and 
condemned which should contradict the Scripture, or the authority 
of the Church, so no such visions can exempt us from any duty 
towards the Church or others; for God never derogates by private 
revelations from his general laws and established rules.” § Need- 
less to say that in her, and in other cases, this obedience appears 
to have been rewarded, so far as ordinary persons can judge of 
such high matters, by heavenly favours to which the experience 
of non-Catholic mystics offers hardly anything parallel.| 
Conscious of the weak point in Dr. Martineau’s reconciling 
theory, the Guardian, in replying to his letter, suggests that 





* Wesley’s lines on his mother: 
“True daughter of affliction she, 
Inured to pain and misery ; 
Mourned a long night of griefs and fears, 
A legal night ot seventy year:.” 
+ See Tyerman’s “ Life of Wesley,” vol. i. 
t This is the moral of that remarkable book, “ La Morte,” by Octave 
Feuillet. § Alban Butler, Oct. 15. 
|| Only a fanatic could regard Swedenborg’s alleged revelations, for 
instance, as anything else than the subjective shapings of a lively im- 
agination. See the chapters on the Swedish hierophant in Mohler’s 
“ Symbolik.” 
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he is ignoring the authority of the “ Holy Catholic Church.” 
Such words have indeed no distinct meaning in the mouth of an 
Anglican ; but they betray a dim apprehension of the truth that 
God has a twofold manner of dealing with souls, which He will 
exalt, if they deserve it, to extraordinary heights of love and 
union, while never releasing them from the duty of obedience to 
the lawful pastors and rulers of His kingdom on earth. 

Men may differ as to the consequences to which the inclusion 
of “extreme incompatibilities” within the National Church 
would lead in the future, but there cannot be much dispute as 
to the results which would have flowed from such a proceeding 
in the past. Our forefathers, during the nine centuries that 
followed the landing of St. Augustine on Thanet, may have been 
unenlightened ; they may have vainly aimed at the possession of 
truth and certainty, while they should have been content with 
the enjoyment in mutual tolerance of uncertain opinions; but 
taking them as they were, the expansion now recommended 
would surely have had disastrous results. Let us begin from 
the beginning. In the seventh century there was a strenuous 
controversy in the rising English Church as to the right obser- 
vance of Easter. The missionaries from Iona had introduced 
one way, those from Rome another. Thus, in one of the 
northern courts, the king and queen kept Easter on different 
days. The authority of St. John was quoted for one practice, 
that of St. Peter for the other. Here was an opportunity for 
mutual forbearance—for the toleration of divergent views—for 
expansion by comprehension! The typical Anglican of post- 
Reformation times, supported so far by Unitarians like Dr. 
Martineau, and indeed by all other sectaries, would be much too 
proud, under the like circumstances, to bow to Roman or any 
other authority. Self-respect, he would think, and national 
dignity, demandec the unflinching maintenance of a position or 
principle once taken up. Our forefathers judged differently. 
Although no doctrine was involved, this observance of Easter 
was a matter of high practical importance ; it was necessary, 
therefore, if possible, to obtain a decision of the universal Church 
respecting it. The Pope, as pastor and ruler of the whole 
Church,* was recognized by them as entitled to formulate such 
a decision. The Pope decided; those of the other way of 
thinking gradually submitted; and all England consented to 
observe Easter in the Roman way. Such submission, from the 
point of view of Anglicans and Dr. Martineau, was tame, 
slavish, pusillanimous. But let us consider what would have 





* Abbot Huzthbert, writing to Gregory II. in 716, thanks the Lord, 
“ quod te nostris temporibus regimini totius Ecclesie preeficere 
dignatus est¥’—Bepa, Hist. Abbatum. 
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happened if our forefathers had behaved with that proper manly 
independence which Anglicans and Unitarians reeommend. In 
that case the Christians of England would have formed, when 
the Normans came over, at least two separate bodies. But they 
would probably have been split by that time into several more ; 
for, if the authority of the Holy See might rightly be set at 
nought on one point, it might rightly be set at nought on 
another. It was debated in the same century whether there 
was a single or a twofold will in Christ. Pope Agatho, in union 
with the Eastern Church, decided at the Sixth General Council 
(680) that there were two wills in Christ, one human, the other 
divine. It is, however, an intricate and difficult question ; and 
nothing could be easier than to find plausible arguments in 
support of Monothelitism. Had our forefathers been thinking 
mainly of their own dignity, and been bent on repelling the 
slightest lesion or abrasion on the panoply of their spiritual 
pride, those of them who favoured Monothelitism would have 
continued to do so, regardless of the condemnation of Rome. 
Similarly, the Adoptionism of the eighth century, and the 
Iconoclasm of the ninth, might easily, if the Anglican or 
Unitarian temper had then prevailed, have become embodied in 
distinct sects—“ flourishing Churches,” as a Methodist would 
say. The general result would have been that when the 
Normans came over, instead of finding, as they did, the whole 
English nation rooted in the same faith and enrolled in the 
same Church with themselves, they would have seen with amaze- 
ment and disgust a people sundered on various pleas, through 
their own stiff-necked pride, from the visible centre of unity, and 
disqualified from worshipping along with them at the Catholic 
altar. How this would have worked is no matter of conjecture ; 
a bitter experience is at hand to enlighten us. The Catholic 
Irish, in the three centuries that have passed since the English 
abandoned the unity of the Church, instead of drawing nearer to 
their Protestant neighbours, have moved further away from 
them ; war, open or veiled, revolt, and repression have filled the 
mournful pages of Irish history. Whatever other causes of 
estrangement are or have been at work, those who know Ireland 
well confess that the difference of religion is the one insur- 
mountable barrier which prevents her from being anglicized 
like Wales—the one unmanageable element which renders all 
schemes for unification and reconciliation uncertain. Had the 
English of the eleventh century been such in religion as they are 
in the nineteenth, that intimate blending, which in a couple of 
hundred years fused them and the Normans into one people, 
could never have taken place. At this day Great Britain would 
be either a monarchy without checks, or a bundle of small weak 
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States. It is worth while to examine more closely the actual 
process by which the Anglo-Norman fusion was effected, for in 
this way the uniting and reconciling force of community in 
religion will be more easily understood. 

The influence of woman in social and family life is disputed 
by none; but it must be remembered that it 7s influence, and 
not direct control or command. It is the men who settle on 
what lines the faith and action of the family shall be conducted ; 
and the women who, keeping within those lines, modify the 
general result through their power in the realm of feeling. 
What son is he, whom tender thoughts of a dead or absent 
mother do not, at times animate, at times restrain? So the 
critical or loving eye of a sister influences a brother; and the 
husband thinks of what will please the wife of his youth. Still 
it is the men who decide what shall be the religion of the State 
or the family ; and the women follow their lead. When it is a 
question of embracing Catholicism, it is the men who first 
renounce idolatry; when it is a question of falling away from 
Catholicism, it is the men who, either as rebels or as cowards, 
take the lead in desertion. There is something very melancholy 
in this thought, for, since women are more conscientious than 
men, and less under the influence of selfish hopes and fears, it is 
certain that, if it rested with them, no Catholic people would 
ever break away from the unity of the Church. Proportionate 
to the tenderness of the female conscience must be the keenness 
of the distress felt by women, when their male guardians and 
companions fall away from the faith in which they have been 
reared. Nor are instances wanting of stubborn fidelity to their 
religion on the part of women, even after their male kindred had 
abandoned it. Such cases are, however, rare ; in times of religious 
change, the issues of stability and apostacy are usually so far 
confused, that persons of ordinary discernment and average 
character may be honestly in doubt what course to take. At 
such times women naturally throw the responsibility of deciding 
upon men. Sir Thomas More preferred to die rather than allow 
to the Sovereign a religious authority which, he was convinced, 
resided of right in the Holy See; but his wife, intimidated by 
the general consent of male society to the king’s proceedings, 
would have been better pleased if the head of the house had 
proved more compliant. The change having been once effected 
in spite of them, women, who are born conservatives, cling to 
the new creed with no less tenacity than they adhered to the old. 
Supernal intelligences might well behold with a sad and pitying 
wonder the eager fidelity with which the countrywomen and 
descendants of ancient saints support, in England the schism of 
Cranmer—in Syria, the doctrines of Mohammed. And although, 
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as has been said, women would never have initiated a revolt from 
Catholicism, it is certain that, the revolt having been once 
nationally consummated, an immense dead weight of female 
influence is always tending to prevent a return towards right 
belief. _Men—dislodged far oftener by the influences of the 
time from the religious notions of childhood—would in many 
cases, reason and grace aiding, be glad to break away and breathe 
the largior ether of Catholicism ; but their wives and daughters, 
having never experienced a similar dislodgment, usually oppose 
all such returns and relentings with their whole strength. The 
tide of social and educational influences being in their favour, 
they often “save,” as they say, the younger members of the 
family, even if the elders prove intractable. 

The object of this examination of female influence has been to 
point to the conclusion that whereas, given the close contact of 
two populations professing different religions, the power of 
woman in the household tends to accentuate and envenom the 
differences; the same power, given the close contact of two 
populations professing the same religion, tends to the speedy 
obliteration of all differences less vital in character, and to the 
fusion of the two races into one. This was what happened in 
England after the Conquest. The Normans of those days, 
though often ambitious, hard, and practically unscrupulous, 
really believed in their religion; and, if the English maidens 
whom they wedded had been of a different faith, the confusion 
and bitterness introduced into domestic life would have been 
endless. Happily it was otherwise ; the husband in every such case 
knew that no Norman damsel would train up his children in the 
sweetness and liberty of the Catholic creed more strictly and 
piously than his English wife ; and on all this chapter of human 
life his mind was at rest. Similarly, the bride entered hopefully 
into such a marriage, knowing that in proportion as she and her 
husband took life more seriously, the agreement and sympathy 
between them—their religious ideas being the same—could not 
but become more close. There were no twice-celebrated mar- 
riages in those days; no disputes about the christening of 
children ; no separate graveyards; no “ you go your way and I will 
go mine.” Ifa church were to be built, a eonvent founded, a friar 
supported, husband, wife, and children were all alike interested. 
Everywhere conscience was at ease; the woman’s heart was satis- 
fied ; and soon an inextricable network of blessed family affections 
overspread the land, paving the way for that union of languages, 
social activities, and political interests which soon followed. 

With Irish Catholics, this “expansion” of the Church of 
England, though carried out to the utmost hope of its pro- 
moters, would do absolutely nothing towards softening anti- 
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English feeling. To the Americanized portion of them, Eng- 
lishmen are hateful as Englishmen, whether their religion be 
good or bad: to the majority, so long as they were not Catholics, 
their neighbours would be no nearer or dearer to them than 
before. In Catholic countries, and in lands where the Greek 
Church prevails, the difficulty of knowing what an Englishman’s 
religion is, or whether he has any religion at all, would certainly 
not be diminished. That, however, is a matter for Anglicans to 
consider. 

Two things have now been shown. First, that the method by 
which Europe—and one might add Persia, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and North Africa—actually became Christian, far from being 
one of compromise, toleration of differences, inclusion of incom- 
patibilities, and the like, was one of sharp and vigilant definition, 
with exclusion of all alien elements. Secondly, it has been 
made clear, from the history of our own island, that this uncom- 
promising method, instead of being the source of division, was the 
chief means under Providence, at a period when an alien race, 
speaking a foreign tongue, had rudely seized the government of 
the country, and the danger of an estrangement between the 
conquerors and the conquered was very great, of healing the 
breach, assuaging the bitterness of subjugation, and finally 
bringing about that complete union of English and Normans, 
the benefits of which we enjoy to this day. From this palmary 
instance an inference is of course suggested, that what is 
wanted for the improvement of our national condition is not the 
co-presence of many religious systems—unlike, but mutually 
tolerant—but the sincere and general acceptance of one religious 
system. 

Thus much many who are not Catholics would be ready to 
admit; but they would feel that the admission did not take 
them far, because such a general acceptance of any one system 
appears in modern times to be impracticable. Supposing it te 
be granted, they would say, that 7f the Catholic religion were 
true, the behaviour of its defenders in allowing of no compromise, 
and condemning every opposing doctrine, would be natural and 
right; we are as far as ever from the conclusion that the Catholic 
religion 7s true. You say it is true, we say it is false. Who is 
to decide? If you appeal to texts of Scripture, we say that you 
interpret them wrongly ; you say the same of us. Where is the 
judge of appeal? Will you name the Pope? But we reject his 
claims. A General Council? But we could never agree on the 
terms of convening: and even if that were possible, we should 
not think ourselves bound by its decisions, if adverse.* 





* For, (Article XXI.), General Councils “ may err, and sometimes have 
erred, even in things pertaining unto God.” 
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It is quite true, Catholics might reply, that the doctrine of the 
Church cannot be proved by Scripture alone, when those against 
whom it is urged dispute our interpretation and no court of 
appeal can be devised which both sides would recognize. We 
say that the meaning of Scripture is proved by the Church ; and 
if you disallow the proving authority, we cannot bring the matter 
to a conclusion by pressing you with texts: that would be merely 
arguing in a circle; but we say that you ought to accept the 
authority of the Church because it is proved by her ‘‘notes,” 
borne out by Scripture, by her history, and by miracles; and to 
plain common-sense and honesty a miracle at least should be an 
unanswerable argument. 

This proposition—that the Church is partly proved by miracles 
—is one which those outside her pale are accustomed rather to 
evade or deride than to combat directly. Few genuine Protestants 
would deny that if the Church could produce among her creden- 
tials such miracles as those recorded in the New Testament, they 
would have great evidential weight; but they commonly think that 
even if some of the ecclesiastical miracles appear to be backed by 
strong testimony, they differ in some essential feature from those 
related in the Bible, and prove, even if true, little or nothing. 
Agnostics take a bolder line. Miracles, they say, do not occur ; 
they were believed in when the world was in a different temper ; 
they belong to a different stage of civilization. Well, ina limited 
sense this is true. Cardinal Newman says somewhere, that if 
a miracle were reported to him as having been performed by an 
Anglican bishop, or a Presbyterian elder, he should “ repudiate 
the notion.” By such persons, and among such persons, no 
miracles could be expected to be performed, and accordingly none 
“occur.” Miracles are gracious manifestations of divine power 
and love, modifying the ordinary co-existences and successions of 
phenomena, in reward of faith or in answer to prayer. They 
occur among those, and only those, who practise faith and 
obedience towards the God of nature and of grace. Anglicans 
may in a limited sense possess faith ; but their minds are so pre- 
occupied with the notion of a sturdy independence in religion, 
that it is scarcely possible for them to practise obedience in the 
Christian sense; and therefore to expect that miracles should 
occur among them would be unreasonable. They obey the State 
in the things of religion; they render to Cwsar the things that 
are God’s. The Presbyterian does not indeed obey the State; 
but he obeys his own opinion, or his leader, or his synod: and 
that is equally bad. Still more unreasonable would it be to 
expect a miracle to occur among the urban throngs—the 
materialized bourgeoisie and proletariate—the “average Byzan- 
tines”’ of modern civilization. Civilization teaches us to rely, 
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for all that concerns the conservation and improvement of mind 
and body, on training, experiment, observation, and calculation. 
It deals with averages, with ordinary experience, with physical 
law. ‘The results, especially when men are considered in masses, 
are held to be so satisfactory, that the sect of Positivists discern 
in its development the materials for the construction of a new 
theory of Providence, which they hope may replace the habit of 
looking above the clouds or beyond the grave. The sect is not yet 
entirely successful ; nor of course does reason in any way prescribe 
that, while studying and availing ourselves of what are called 
the laws of nature, we should ignore the possibility of their 
being modified in any given case by that higher force to which 
believers give the name of God. Still, owing to the limited 
capacity of the human mind, a sustained absorption in any 
one set of conceptions tends to throw conceptions of a different 
order out of sight; and hence the spoiled children of civilization 
—in all the centres of European and American life—have 
unlearned the old doctrine of a humble dependence, when all is 
done, on Divine Providence. In other words, they are a populace 
in the midst of which a miracle is most unlikely to occur. 

But, after all, it is rather a hazardous assertion to say that 
miracles have never occurred. The difficulty of proving a negative 
is proverbial. Think of the seventy volumes of the Acta Sanctorum, 
containing the particulars of many thousands of miracles, a large 
proportion of which are supported by what looks like evidence 
at first hand. Consider the local records of a score of Catholic 
shrines, which have burst into notoriety within the last fifty 
years, each with its tale of miraculous occurrences, vouched for 
often by the testimony of persons still living. Consider also 
that the assumption of the non-occurrence of miracles would 
leave many historical problems much more difficult of solution 
than they are on the contrary assumption. For instance, the 
rapid spread of Christianity among the Angles and Saxons in 
the seventh century becomes tolerably conceivable if we allow the 
miracles, which, according to Beda, accompanied that conversion, 
to have really happened. If they did not happen, then the 
Catholic converters of England stood, so far, on the same ground 
as the Protestant missionaries who have laboured for the last 
two hundred years in India. These last have certainly worked 
no miracles, and their success in converting the natives has been 
exceedingly small. How was it that the Augustines and the 
Wilfrids, if they worked no miracles, were so incomparably more 
successful? It will be said perhaps that their hearers were more 
credulous; that, although miracles did not really happen, our 
forefathers believed that they happened, and so the effect was the 
same. But are there no credulous or superstitious races in India ? 
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The amiable and gifted Heber, the earnest Swartz, the enthu- 
siastic Carey, would have found thousands ready to welcome and 
own them as Thaumaturgi, had the smallest shred of fact been 
producible in that direction. Nor is it the fact that our fore- 
fathers were at any time fanciful, imaginative, and prone to 
credulity. To take a later age—the Host, the Merchant, the 
Lawyer, the Wife of Bath, in Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales,” repre- 
sent classes of which the representatives abound in the Protestant 
England of to-day. They were business-like, ready-witted, short 
and sharp in manner, much as English people are now: they 
laughed at a lying cozening pardoner, as we laugh at “Mr. 
Sludge the medium.” If they believed that sick people were 
sometimes healed at the shrine of St. Thomas,* it is probable 
that they had solid and sufficient grounds for such a belief. It 
is indeed unquestionable that nothing would induce their Protes- 
tant descendants to believe that anything similar had ever hap- 
pened or could happen at the tomb of an Anglican bishop. But 
the reason of the difference does not lie in the English laity, 
whose temperament is but little changed ; it lies in the altered 
condition of the English clergy—then in free and living com- 
munion with the Universal Church, and with the See of Peter— 
now cut off from such communion, and bound by the lex loci 
without appeal. 

To illustrate the nature of the problem, and show how robust 
and omnivorous a scepticism is required to reject all miraculous 
stories in globo, I have selected from various periods of Church 
history a few of those which come to us with strong evidence in 
support of their truth. Iam tempted to begin with St. Martin 
of Tours, the marvels of whose life are recorded by his disciple, 
Sulpicius Severus; but it seems more suitable to the narrow 
limits of this sketch to commence from St. Augustine of Hippo 
(a.p. 8354-431). 

A well-known chapter of “ De Civitate Dei” (Book xxii. ch. S) 
is headed “Concerning the miracles which happened that the 
world might believe in Christ, and do not cease to happen, now 
that the world believes.” Particulars are given of twerty-three 
events, in which persons believed to be dead had suddenly revived, 
diseases were suddenly and permanently cured, or evil spirits 
expelled. These events are all assigned either to Hippo itself, 
the town where Augustine lived, or to places in the district sur- 
rounding Hippo. Many of them, however, could not at this 
distance of time be appealed to in proof of anything, because 
Augustine (who through all this chapter is studying brevity, that 


* “The holy blissful martyr for to seke, 
That hem hath holpen, whan that thei were sick.” 
Cant. Tales, Prol. 
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he may hasten on to the end of his work) does not mention on 
what authority he relates them. It seems highly probable that 
in each case he had the authority either of some one personally 
cognizant of the facts, or of one of those lzbellz or written state- 
ments which it was customary, he says, to send in to the biskop 
when a miracle had happened. But nothing of this kind is 
expressly mentioned, and therefore if any one chooses to surmise 
that St. Augustine is here relying on popular rumour only, it is 
impossible to prove the contrary. But several of these miracles 
rest upon evidence the nature of which is specified. First, he 
relates, apparently as an eye-witness, briefly here, but more fully 
in his “ Confessions ” (Book ix. ch. 7), the recovery of sight at 
Milan by a man who had been blind many years, through the 
application of a handkerchief which had touched the bier carrying 
the freshly discovered relics of the martyrs Gervasius and Prota- 
sius. This happened, he says, under the eyes of the emperor 
(Valentinian II.) and an immense multitude of people; it was 
in the year 386. St. Ambrose (Ep. 22) mentions the same 
miracle, and gives the man’s name. There is a slight difference, 
however ; according to his account, it was upon touching a strip 
(fimbria) of the clothing which covered the martyrs’ bodies, that 
Severus recovered his sight. Paulinus, a notary, sending to St. 
Augustine, after the death of Ambrose, a short biography of his 
great patron, also refers to the miracle, and adds an interesting 
circumstance. ‘ A blind man named Severus, who to this day is 
a faithful minister of the Church wm the same basilica— 
that named the Ambrosian—upon touching the clothing of the 
martyrs, immediately recovered his sight.” 

The next miracle that Augustine mentions had also been 
witnessed by himself: “nos interfuimus et oculis aspeximus 
nostris.” It was the cure of fistula, in response to very earnest 
prayer, in the case of Innocentius, an ex-advocate, living at 
Carthage. Then he mentions the case of a lady named 
Innocentia, also of Carthage, cured of cancer by a woman just 
baptized making the sign of the cross over the place; the lady 
herself told him the whole story. So when a man at Curubis 
was cured of paralysis and another malady at the moment of 
receiving baptism, Augustine says that he caused him to come 
in from Curubis to Carthage, and implies that he heard all the 
details from his own mouth. The cure of Paulus and Palladia 
was also witnessed by Augustine himself, but the complaint 
seems to have been nervous, and its disappearance might possibly 
have been due to natural causes. 

All through this chapter St. Augustine is lamenting that the 
miraculous events which he describes were known each within a 
very narrow circle, unlike the Gospel miracles, which, being read 
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in the churches, were known to all. It would take many books, 
he says, merely to place on record the miraculous cures which 
had been wrought through the merits and intervention of 
Stephen the first Martyr in Calama and Hippo. To rescue at 
least some of them from oblivion, he had instituted the practice 
of sending in a libellus to the church, whenever a miracle 
happened. Seventy such Jibelli, he says, had been sent in, in 
the two years since the shrine of St. Stephen had been set up 
at Hippo. 

The late Canon Mozley (“Bampt. Lect.” p.211)says that “ eccle- 
siastical miracles never rise above a low level, and repeat again 
and again the same ambiguous types.” He thinks that this is 
true of most of the miracles related by Augustine; and as to 
those of a more striking kind, such as the raising of several dead 
persons to life, he says that they are told so barely, briefly, and 
summarily, that they “evidently represent no morethan mere report, 
and report of a very vague kind.” I have admitted that these 
notices cannot be shown not to have rested on common report, 
but Canon Mozley was not justified in saying that ‘ evidently ” 
they had no other foundation. That they are very short is ex- 
plained by Augustine’s hurry to get the whole work finished and 
off his hands ; and the real probability seems to be that they were 
abridged from some of the libelli sent in to the clergy by those 
who were cognizant of the facts, in accordance with Augustine’s 
instruction. The author of “Supernatural Religion” (6th ed. 
1875) shows at considerable length (pp. 175-187) that the dis- 
tinction which Canon Mozley endeavours to establish between 
ecclesiastical miracles, such as those told by Augustine, and the 
Gospel miracles, is quite flimsy and illusory. He also well de- 
fends the simple rational manner in which Augustine relates his 
instances. But after this he abandons the subject ; he does not 
think it necessary to examine Augustine’s statements seriously. 
“‘ Miracles are now denied,” he says, “‘ to places more enlightened 
than Naples or La Salette” ; except in the “still ignorant and 
benighted corners of the earth, miracles are extinct.” This superb 
air may well excite a smile. The writer himself probably dwells 
in Brixton, or Camberwell, or Islington, or some such London 
suburb; places of which some satirist—my brother, I think— 
referring to the advances in material civilisation which are made 
so much of, exclaims : “ What profit is there in being able to travel 
a dozen times a day at the rate of fifty miles an hour from Brixton 
to Camden Town, if I leave a mean ignoble form of human exist- 
ence behind me at Brixton, and find the same on arriving at 
Camden Town?” The “enlightenment” of the urban or sub- 
urban population, which sends crowded audiences night after 
night for a whole year to applaud a wretched travestie of 
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“ Faust,” * would only be unreservedly acknowledged in the lati- 
tude of Greenwich, and not without protest even there. That 
miracles are “extinct” at Brixton and Camden Town, may be 
well believed. Among those for whom the sublime genius of 
Goethe is so completely a sealed book, no event is at all likely to 
occur which should disturb their dream of sense, and serve as a 
suggestion, or afford a glimpse, of a transcendental administration 
of this lower world. Naples I have never seen ; as for La Salette 
it is merely a mountain. But I have looked down from the 
sanctuary of Fourviéres on the great city standing at the junction 
of two mighty rivers; from the banks of the rushing Gave I 
have gazed at the basilica, which has risen, “ like an exhalation,” 
at the bidding of a modern devotion, and at the grand mountain 
peaks beyond; and I should be disposed to deny that either 
Lyons or Lourdes was a more “ benighted ” place than Brixton. 

Ordericus Vitalis, a monk of St. Evroult in Normandy, of 
English birth, who died about 1140, inserts in his “ Historia 
Keclesiastica” (Bohn’s translation, ii. 323) a letter written by 
Warin, afterwards Abbot of St. Evroult, containing a narrative of 
which the following is the substance. Warin, who at the time 
of writing was a monk in Thorney Abbey, is said by Orderic to 
have written the letter at the request and in the name of Hervé, 
Bishop of Ely (d. 1130) and the convent of monks.+ It is headed, 
“To all the faithful sons of Holy Church, and especially to 
those under the Rule of St. Benedict,” and proceeds to tell the 
following story. 

In 1116 there was among the free-tenants of the convent of 
Ely an honest and simple man named Bricstan, dwelling at 
Chatteris in the fens. Being strongly attached to the monks, he 
at last formed the wish of taking the habit and placing all his 
property at their disposal. This came to the ears of one of 
Henry the First’s servants, a wicked and unscrupulous man, by 
name Robert Malart. Robert went to the convent and charged 
Briestan with being a thief and a usurer and appropriating the 
king’s money. The monks being intimidated by what he said, 
refused to admit Bricstan to the habit. The poor man was 
brought to trial at Huntingdon, all the grandees of the county 
being present. Ralph Basset, one of Henry’s creatures, was 
judge. Bishop Hervé came himself, and Reginald Abbot of 
Ramsay, and Robert Abbot of Thorney, and many other clerks and 





* The talent of the principal performers is undeniable, but for the 
piece itself no words of condemnation can be too strong. 

+ The commencement of the letter seems to have been accommodated, 
either by Orderic himself or in the copy which he had before him, to a 
somewhat later date, for Henry I. (d. 1135) is spoken of as if no longer 
alive, yet Bishop Hervé, who caused the letter to be written, died in 1130. 


T2 
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monks. Bricstan was produced, with his wife. He was a short 
fat man, and the Norman aristocrats in the Court made game of 
him. The unjust judge sentenced him and all his substance to be 
at the king’s mercy. He gave up all that he had in hand, and 
gave them information as to the rest. Being pressed to own to 
more property, he broke out in his rude English, “ That wat min 
Lauert God Elmihtin that ic sege soth.” Being required to 
swear to the truth of what he had said, he first appealed to his 
wife, conjuring her, if she knew of anything kept back, to reveal 
it, and not suffer him to commit perjury. She said that there 
was nothing else, except sixteen shillings in her own possession, 
and two rings. Bricstan then took the oath. Nevertheless he 
was taken up to London in custody, thrown into a dungeon, and 
heavily ironed. Here he remained five months, in what misery 
and hardship we may imagine; but during the whole time he 
ceased not to pray to God for help, and besought with great 
earnestness the intercession of St. Benedict, to whose rule, and 
that of St. Etheldrida,* to whose monastery, he had desired to 
attach himself. One night, when he was at his last gasp, having 
received no food for three days, deliverance came. Preceded by 
a great light, which made him screen his eyes with his hand, 
three saints appeared to him. One of them announced herself as 
St. Etheldrida; her companion, she said, was St. Benedict ; the 
third—how recognized does not appear—was St. Sexburga. St. 
Benedict laid his hand on Bricstan’s fetters, which immediately 
burst asunder. Then the saint threw them against the post which 
supported the gallery above, where the guards were lying ; the post 
was cracked or broken, and the guards started up at the noise. 
Imagining that the prisoners had escaped, they left the gallery and 
came down to the dungeon, the doors of which they found fastened 
as they had left them. Having heard, both from the other prisoners 
and from Bricstan himself, all that had occurred, they sent a 
messenger in the morning to Queen Matilda, who happened to 
be then in London, to acquaint her with this strange event. The 
queen sent Basset to the prison. When he arrived, he was in a 
jeering humour. ‘‘ What has happened to you, Bricstan? has 
God spoken to you by His angels? what witchcraft have you 
been at?” But when he heard from the prisoners about the 
light and the apparition, and saw the broken fetters, he altered 
his tone ; he even wept, and conducted Bricstan at once to the 
queen. Matilda ordered that the bells of all the monasteries in 
London should be rung in honour of the miracle. Bricstan 
visited several churches to give thanks for his deliverance, and 
soon became the centre of an immense and excited multitude. 





* Commonly called St. Audry. 
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At St. Peter’s Church (Westminster Abbey) Abbot Gilbert and 
his monks came out to meet him in procession. Afterwards the 
queen sent him to Ely, where the writer of the letter, attended 
by the whole convent, went forth to meet him with candles and 
crosses, chanting “Te Deum laudamus.” The habit was given to 
Briestan, and his broken fetters were hung up in the church. 

Such is the story ; and if any one chooses to say that it is all 
an invention of the monks of Ely, in order to bring credit to 
their convent and their order, he is of course at liberty to do so: 
I can only say that the irapression which the narrative leaves on 
my mind is something quite different. It has to me an air of 
veracity and coherence ; nothing is concealed ; various well-known 
persons are named as having been more or less implicated in what 
is said to have happened; and nothing is reported of any of 
these persons which, at the date assigned, he or she might not 
have done. It will be said, however, that, if the miracle was so 
amazing and so widely known, it must have left some trace in 
contemporary records. It is doubtful how far this argument can 
be pressed ; but it happens that, in this case, some corroborative 
testimony can be adduced. Henry of Huntingdon (d. about 
1155), author of a well-known chronicle, writing of the church 
of Ely, mentions this miracle as one generally spoken of, and 
describes it in terms which entirely agree with those used by 
Orderic, except that he says that it was St. Etheldrida, not St. 
Benedict, who broke the prisoner’s chains. He proceeds thus: 
“This man, by name Bricstan, with his wonderful chains, was 
received by the worshipful Queen Matilda, and by all the clergy 
and people of London in a triumphal procession. Returning, he 
was honourably weleomed in the church of the blessed virgin 
{St. Etheldrida]. His chains at this present time hang in front 
of the altar, and persons entering the church see and touch them 
with wonder.” * 

Let us come to the thirteenth century. The Sire de Joinville, 
in his history of St. Louis,t says that when the king, being on 
the voyage homewards from Cyprus, was sailing from Pantellariat 
to the French coast, one of the ships in company lost a man 
overboard, who, though he made no effort to save himself, by 
swimming or otherwise, floated on the surface. Those on board 
the king’s ship, which was fully a league astern, thought that 
the motionless floating object was a bale or a cask. One of the 
royal galleys § picked the man up, and brought him to the king’s 





* Henr. Hunt. “ Hist. Angl.” (Rolls Series), p. xxv. 

+ Ch. 129, ed. De Wailly, 1874. 

+ An island between Sicily and Africa. 

§ Joinville does not say where these galleys were, but it seems reason- 
able to suppose that they were in close attendance on the king. 
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ship. Joinville, who was on board, questioned the man—he was 
a Provencal, the esquire of a rich man named Dragonet,—and 
asked him why he had made no effort to save himself. The 
esquire said that there was no need, for as he was falling into the 
sea he recommended himself to Our Lady of Vauvert, and she 
held him up by the shoulders until the galley picked him up. 
Joinville adds that in honour of this miracle he caused a painting 
of it to be made, and placed in his own chapel in France. 

This story shows how futile is the line of argument adopted 
by the author of “ Supernatural Religion,” that miracles do not 
happen except among backward and unenlightened populations 
—the insinuation being that they are accepted on mere hearsay, 
and rest on no evidence. All critics—including Voltaire himself 
—speak of Joinville as a man of honour and veracity,* and his 
testimony as to what he saw and heard may be accepted with as 
little—perhaps with less—hesitation than we should feel in 
reading the travels of Mr. Stanley or Mr. Froude. The facts of 
the story therefore, so far as they relate to him, may be held to 
have certainly occurred. And yet I do not infer from this as a 
certain conclusion that the man was saved by miracle, though I 
think it extremely probable. On a calm sea, a man remaining 
perfectly still, and content to have only his face and mouth above 
water, might float for a considerable time—certainly for the 
twenty minutes or so that may be presumed to have elapsed before 
the galley picked him up. Against this view, however, is the 
belief of Joinville and the other spectators that the floating object 
was a bale or a cask, either of which would have made far more 
show in the water than a man just keeping himself from sinking. 
It all comes to this, that those who disbelieve in the possibility of 
miracles will accept much that is improbable in order to reject 
Joinville’s story, while those who believe that miracles are 
possible will accept the esquire’s account of his deliverance as 
credible in itself, and as smoothing over all difficulty in the 
narrative. 

Descending with the stream of Church history, we encounter 
in the fourteenth century the miracles of St. Catherine of Sienna; 
in the fifteenth, those of St. John Capistran and St. Francis of 
Paula; in the sixteenth, those of St. Francis Xavier and St. 
Thomas of Villanova. For the seventeenth century might be 
singled out the remarkable and well-attested miracles of St. 
Joseph of Cupertino; and for the eighteenth, those of St. Francis 
Girolamo and St. Veronica Giuliani. Lastly, from the crowded 
record of miracles wrought within the last eighty years those of 





* “Ta bonne foi,” says M. Michaud, “respire dans tout ce qu’il nous 
dit.” 
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Lourdes might be selected, because the book describing the rise 
and progress of the cultus now established at that place is 
familiarly known in this country. ‘The writer of that book, M. 
Lasserre, gives a circumstantial account of his own case, telling 
us that, after having suffered for months from a painful affection 
of the eyes, he was suddenly and permanently cured by the appli- 
cation of water from the spring that flows out of the rock in 
the Lourdes grotto. M. Lasserre still lives, and probably, if 
applied to through his Paris publishers (Victor Palmé) by an 
honest doubter, would supply any corroboration of his own state- 
ments that could reasonably be required. 

The miracles thus selected as instances, or at any rate a very 
large proportion of them, are recorded upon evidence, which, if 
the subject-matter were not miraculous, would more than satisfy 
any reasonable man. It is not pretended by Catholics that, on 
account of the greatness of the issues, the verification of these 
events should be proceeded with on lines different from those 
which learned men in all countries employ in order to establish 
their conclusions. Learning is ene; there is not a Catholic and 
a Protestant, a French and a German learning. This universal 
learning is based on logical method, and on the rules of historical 
and literary criticism which that method suggests; and these 
rules must be applied and satisfied in the case of any alleged 
miracle, before the assent of the understanding to its reality can 
be justly demanded. What logical and practical corollaries would 
follow from the completed verification of an adequate number of 
miraculous instances is too large a question to be treated at the 
end of an article, already perhaps unduly long. In sum, they 
would amount to this—miracles being proved, the Divine origin 
and overruling of the one Catholic Church in which they occur 
are proved also. 

T. ARNOLD. 





Art. IL—BARBOURS LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS. 
: discovery in 1871 of an hitherto unknown MS. con- 


taining a large collection of the unpublished writings of 
Barbour has not attracted the attention it deserves, and yet the 
fact is one not only of national interest, but, as we venture to think, 
has a very general interest. The name of the author of “The 
Bruce” is familiar to us all, and famous in Scotland as that of one 
of her earliest poets and historians, and we welcome the discovery 
in our own generation of another work from his pen—one calcu- 
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lated to sustain his fame as a man of great piety and learning, 
and as affording a fresh example of the purest style of the early 
Scottish language. 

We owe the discovery of the legends to the late Mr. Brad- 
shaw, librarian of the University of Cambridge, and for the pub- 
lication of as much of the MS. as has as yet appeared in print 
we are indebted to the zeal of M. Horstmann, who has brought 
out an edition in Germany.* 

That the legends should have attracted some attention abroad 
is gratifying, but we cannot but regret that as yet no edition 
has appeared in England ; and while we trust that such an edition 
will eventually be published, we are tempted in the meantime 
to lay before our readers a specimen of the legends, together 
with a few words regarding the author himself and the scanty 
historical facts known in connection with him. The Saint whose 
legend we have chosen to illustrate our subject, also deserves 
some more special notice. 

The exact date of Barbour’s birth is uncertain, but it is 
conjectured to have taken place probably in or about the year 
1316 ; and he is supposed to have been a native of Aberdeen- 
shire. He is known to have studied both at Oxford and 
in France, and to have become a priest. He was raised to 
the dignity of Archdeacon of Aberdeen by the year 1357.+ 
From the evidence of his writings, Barbour must have been a 
man of childlike faith and simplicity, but’ combined at the same 
time with a deep knowledge of the human heart. His poem 
of “The Bruce” shows him to have been a devoted patriot, 
animated by that zeal for Scotland’s freedom which has at all 
times been one of the chief characteristics of his country. 

It has been asserted that Barbour wrote “The Bruce” at the 
request of King David II. to honour the memory of his heroic 
father ; but a comparison of dates proves this to have been im- 
possible. The poem was evidently written in the latter years of 
the reign of Robert II., who likewise granted a certain pension 





* Barbour’s “des Schottischen Nationaldichten Legendensammlung,” 
C. Horstmann, Heilbronn, 1881. The Legend of St. Machar is, however, 
not included in the collection of Scotch Legends, but is bound up in M. 
Hortsmann’s edition of the “ Altenglische Legenden,” Heilbronn, 1881. 

t+ The cathedral of St. Machar, in Aberdeen, of which the nave now 
remains almost entire, was commenced in 1366. Bishop Henry Leighton 
(1422-40) erected the two western towers and founded the north transept. 
Bishop Lindsay (1441-59) paved and roofed the church, and Bishop 
Elphinstone built the central tower and the wooden spire. 

In 1560, when the fury of the mob had wrecked this stately church, 
the leaden roofing, bells and other church property was shipped for Holland 
by the sacrilegious robbers, but the ship laden with these ill-gotten goods 
sank near the entrance of Aberdeen Harbour. Besides the cathedral, two 
parishes still bear the name of our saint—Old, and New, Machar. 
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to Barbour in token of his gratitude. Barbour’s death took place 
in the year 1395-6, and it must have been during the last few 
years of his life that he wrote the legends we are considering. 
Of this we have his own testimony in the prologue to the Legends. 
The author tells us that he is debarred by his great age from 
continuing his priestly duties, and so to escape the dangerous 
vice of idleness he intends writing stories of the Saints. 


To kene us how we suld do 
Tharefore in lytil space here 

I wryt the lyf of Sanctis sere 
How that mene ma ensample ta 
For to serwe God, as did thai. 


M. Horstmann thinks it possible that the Legends were com- 
posed in the shape of familiar instructions to be read from the 
pulpit, but we incline to the belief that they were more probably 
intended as pious reading for the use of the faithful in general. 

The author, as he tells us in the prologue, commences with 
the legends of the Twelve Apostles, giving each Saint in the 
order of his dignity instead of in the order of the Calendar. 
These are followed by legends of the immediate disciples of Our 
Lord, and after them we find the story of the two penitents— 
St. Mary Magdalen and St. Mary of Egypt. These again are 
succeeded by the lives of four martyred Saints, whose history is 
followed by that of four confessors, representing the three states 
of life—Matrimony, Continency, and Virginity. In compiling 
the remainder of the legends, Barbour does not seem to have 
followed any definite plan, but would appear to have grouped 
together the stories of the Saints with regard to the interest 
merely of particular legends and their reference one to another, 
as will be seen by the following list :-— 


St. Margaret | SS. Cosmas and Damian 
St. Placid St. Ninian 

St. Theodora St. Agnes 

St. Eugenia St. Agatha 
St. Justina St. Cecilia 
St. George St. Lucy 

St. Palagia St. Christina 
St. Thadea St. Anastasia 
St. Baptista St. Euphemia 
St. Vincent St. Juliana 
St. Adrian St. Thekla 





St. Katherine. 


The chief source from which Barbour has taken the legends 
appears to be from the “ Legenda Aurea,” and they are as a 
rule free translations, interspersed, however, with the author’s 
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own reflections and comments ; and he seems also to have intro- 
duced some matter from other sources now lost. Again, some 
of the legends claim other origin than the “ Legenda Aurea ;” 
for instance, that of St. Thadeus, which is taken from the 
“Vite Patrum,” itself the original source of the “ Golden 
Legend.” Another great exception is the legend of St. Machar 
of Aberdeen. This legend is taken from the ‘ Vita Sancti 
Macharii,” now lost, from which life the six lessons for the Saint’s 
feast in the Aberdeen Breviary were likewise probably derived. 

As it would be impossible to consider in full the whole of these 
interesting legends, we have selected for illustration the story of 
St. Machar; and this for several reasons. As the friend and 
companion of the great St. Columba, and as being with him one 
of the earliest apostles of the North of Scotland, the life is 
historically interesting, and in the absence of any other full 
account of the Saint, Barbour’s legend is of peculiar value. 

That Barbour should have given us this life, the only one of 
a Scottish saint in the collection (with the exception of that of 
St. Ninian), shows his special desire to honour the memory and 
spread the fame of the patron Saint of Aberdeen, of whom he 
complains that even in his day too little was known, and portions 
of whose cathedral now alone remain to remind the inhabitants 
of Aberdeen of their great apostle. We have, of course, followed 
Barbour entirely in our short sketch of St. Machar’s life and 
labours ; but there are several points in the legend to which we 
would wish specially to call attention. It will be observed that 
Barbour distinetly states that St. Machar spent the last few 
years of his life at Tours, and that he died Bishop of that city. 
In this his account agrees with that given in the Aberdeen 
Breviary, where we are told that the Saint was buried at Tours— 
‘* His body the Church of Tours in reverence retains.” But of 
this fact, unfortunately, no proof now remains. St. Machar’s 
name does not occur in the list of the Archbishops of that diocese, 
either under this name or under that of Mauritius, the name 
given to the Saint by the Pope just before the journey to Tours, 
and on occasion of his consecration. Nor again can we find any 
historical evidence that the shrine erected, as Barbour tells us, 
over St. Machar’s body and close to the tomb of St. Martin, 
existed.* At first sight therefore it seems difficult, if not im- 
possible, to reconcile Barbour’s statements with facts ; but there 
is one way in which we think it is possible to prove that Barbour 
was not mistaken, or only partially mistaken, in his statement. 
We know that the Archdiocese of Tours possessed several 





* The fact of the Saint being buried in “ St. Martin’s Chamber,” and 
the miracles which occurred at his tomb, are likewise commemorated in 
the Hymn for the Saint’s Office in the Aberdeen Breviary. 
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suffragan Sees, whose Bishops were under the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Tours. Among these Sees we find mention of Le 
Mans, Rennes, Vannes, and other Armorican Sees. 

The inhabitants of these suffragan dioceses, being a Keltic- 
speaking race, would have a community of language with our 
Saint, and may we not conjecture that when, as Barbour describes, 
the clergy of Tours earnestly besought St. Columba to leave 
them one of his companions to preach the knowledge of God, they 
were seeking to give the Bretons a Bishop whose language would 
be almost familiar tothem? And therefore it is possible to con- 
clude that, although at present we cannot certify that St. Machar 
was Bishop of Tours itself, he very probably occupied one of the 
Sees subordinate to that diocese. Writing, as Barbour did, 
seven centuries after the Saint’s death, and with but scanty 
written records to bear out the traditions which had come down 
to him, such a confusion of facts would not be unlikely to occur. 
As regards the statement that St. Machar was buried at Tours, 
we think that a possible explanation may have been that his 
sanctity, being so well known and honoured throughout the 
diocese, 2 commemorative shrine, possibly containing some of the 
relics, was erected in the church of St. Martin, believed by suc- 
ceeding generations to be the actual burying-place of the Saint. 

The whole story of the Saint’s connection with Tours and his 
devotion to St. Martin is especially interesting, and affords 
another proof of the peculiar veneration felt by our early Scotch 
missionaries for that great Saint. Our readers will recall the 
affection evinced by St. Ninian for St. Martin, and the interest- 
ing details of their mutual friendship to which the church 
erected in Galloway by St. Ninian long bore witness. This church, 
which St. Ninian caused te be built by workmen brought from 
Tours, was in course of erection when St. Martin died, and 
St. Ninian dedicated it to him, the first of many churches in 
Scotland which were placed under the invocation of the Saint of 
Tours. If we consider also the long friendship that was so happily 
to unite France and Scotland for many generations, it is pleasant 
to trace the commencements of this sympathy in those early days 
of our national history, and to connect it with the mutual friend- 
ships of the Saints of the two countries. In conclusion, we would 
suggest that the legend of St. Machar is but one of the many gems 
of saintly biography contained in these volumes of Barbour, which 
we earnestly recommend to the study of our readers. 


LEGEND OF ST. MACHAR. 


Born of a noble race, Machar was the son of Syaconus, a king 
or chief in Ireland, and Synchene his wife, and being baptized 
by St. Colman, was named “ Mocumma.”’ From his infancy God’s 
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grace shone in him brightly, and angels w.t«!.ed over him. The 
king, his father, saw one day these gracious visitants hoverin,s 
over the house where the child lay, singing heavenly music, and 
entering, saw them watching round the infant’s cradle. Filled 
with joy, he praised God for the gift of such a son, and prayed 
that he might be kept from all evil, and grow up in God’s service; 
and he and the queen, in token of their gratitude to Heaven, 
redoubled their prayers and alms-deeds, 

Before long, a great sorrow came upon them ; another son was 
born, who died without the grace of baptism, and the country 
was plunged into mourning; but the king, calling to mind the 
privileges granted to his eldest son, commanded that the body of 
the dead child should be taken to Mocumma and laid beside him, 
trusting in God’s mercy that the elder brother might win grace 
for the younger; and his faith was rewarded, for the child was 
restored to life, to the joy and wonder of the whole people. 

Other marvels are recorded as having occurred during Mo- 
cumma’s childhood, and so he grew in strength and virtue, 
showing gracious promise of his future holiness. 

When his boyhood was passed, Syaconus, who had a special 
veneration for St. Columba, besought that Mocumma might join 
his disciples, and Columba consenting, the youth quickly became 
one of his most devoted followers, and was specially beloved by 
his master, whose teaching he kept ever in his heart. Making 
rapid progress, he soon surpassed his fellow-disciples as well in 
knowledge as in virtue, and he was especially remarkable for his 
great humility. Lest we should wonder at the perfection attained 
by Mocumma in so short a space of time, Barbour reminds us 
that Solomon became wise in a single night—* For to God as 
we ma se, Naething may impossible be.” 

Columba perceiving how clearly God’s grace shone in his 
pupil, spoke of him in these terms to his other disciples :— 


Zone mane that schenis as a zeme, 
I ame nocht dingne to lere, trewly 
Fore angelis of tyme sene haf I 
Repare til hyme I kene hyme al 
That he wald lere, gret and smal, 
& namely, hou he huly wryt 

Sal understand & expond It. 

The others hearing these praises of Mocumma were filled with 
envy, and strove to disparage him, but Columba knowing the 
jealousy of their hearts was unmoved, and continued to cherish 
Mocumma singularly. Meanwhile the fame of Mocumma’s 
virtues spread through Ireland, and crowds flocked to visit him 
from all parts of the country. Mocumma desiring to escape this 
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homage shown to him, and feeling that wish which comes to 
all Saints of ridding himself of earthly ties, and devoting himself 
more entirely to God’s service and the good of souls, determined 
to leave his native land and go whither he should be unknown, 
and where his royal birth might not stand in the way of the work 
he contemplated. Therefore opening his heart to his master, he 
declared to him his wishes. Columba rejoiced at his resolution, 
and confided to him his own determination to seek another land 
wherein to preach God’s truth, but counselled Mocumma to 
endeavour in the first place to gain the consent of his family and 
friends, who might naturally be displeased at his project. 
Mocumma, however, replying in the touching words of Ruth, 
assured Columba that in the future he should consider him as his 
earthly father and Holy Church as his mother, and so he should 
follow his master, “‘ Fore quhare thu gays wil I ga, Til ded tak 
ane of ws twa.” 

Columba, rejoicing at the perfection to which his pupil had 
attained, declared to him that as in youth ke had borne the name 
of Mocumma, the time was now come when, as he had attained 
to manhood in Christ, a more appropriate name should be his, 
and called him from that time forth Machar. Then Columba, 
desiring a boat to be prepared and provision to be made for the 
voyage, he entered it with those who were willing to accompany 
him, and Machar in his eagerness was the first to place himself 
in the boat. The voyage was prosperous, and after sailing for a 
time they reached in safety the shores of Hy (Lona), where one 
called Melumma hospitably received them. After a time 
Columba, seeing that the island was fair, adorned with trees, and 
‘‘spryng and well is fare and clere,”’ chose it for the place of his 
abode, and caused huts to be erected for himself and his monks— 
the lowly commencements of the world-famed monastery of Iona. 
Machar meanwhile was sent to preach the Gospel in the Island of 
Mull, hard by, and after accomplishing this mission he returned 
to his master and devoted himself to the study of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Miraculous assistance was granted to him in his work, and 
his brother monks began to murmur at the favours received by 
their comrade, and accused him to Columba as a sorcerer, declaring 
that their master must choose between them and him. Columba, 
grieving at their hardness of heart, and at the necessity either of 
banishing that disciple (or, as Barbour quaintly calls him, 
Printyse) whom he most loved, or those whom he had cherished 
from their youth upwards, besought the brethren to hold their 
peace for a time, and deliberating within himself, decided to 
send Machar from him to preach the Gospel on the main- 
land of Scotland. Sending for Machar, therefore, he reminded 
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him of Our Lord’s words to His disciples: “Go, therefore, and 
teach all nations,” and of the impossibility of continuing this work 
on the island on which they dwelt; and telling him that as his 
own age forbids him journeying far to spread God’s seed, Machar, 
as younger, “ Scharpare of wyt and mare mychtty,” should carry 
the tidings of the faith to the many lying in darkness. Machar 
agreed willingly to his master’s wishes, answering that it was 
good for him to do his bidding. Then giving him twelve com- 
panions to assist him, Columba made him presents of a bishop’s 
staff, a belt, and two of his own garments, together with some 
books, and ordered a galley to be provisioned for the voyage. 
When therefore Machar was ready to pass the sea, Columba 
called the other brethren together, and reminding them how 
he had fostered them for so many years, and how earnestly he 
had striven to inculcate charity among them, he reproached 
them for their unbrotherly conduct to Machar, who had never 
wronged them. Touched by his words, they repented of their 
wickedness, and implored St. Columba to reconcile them with 
him whom they had injured, and Machar willingly consenting, 
they separated in all peace and charity. Machar, after receiving 
his beloved master’s blessing, embarked on his perilous voyage, 
and after sailing for three days he and his companions disem- 
barked on the coast of Aberdeenshire. Near where they landed 
they found dwelling a certain “ Cristine man” named Farcare : 
a man of wealth and position, who, when he had discovered who 
they were, greeted them with great joy, and knowing by fame 
of Machar’s holiness, besought them to enter his town (or dwell- 
ing ?) and pressed them to accept all that was needful to them. 
Profiting by the Saint’s teaching, Farcare made great progress 
in the spiritual life, and praised God that he was considered 
worthy of harbouring such a guest. Full of love for his in- 
structor, he desired to make over to him his lands in that part, 
in order that they might be devoted to God’s service. Machar 
accepted the gift, and, remembering St. Columba’s prophetic 
words regarding the spot upon which he was to build his church, 
sought till he found a piece of ground on the banks of the river, 
round which the water flowed in the shape of a bishop’s staff. 
Seeing this, Machar called his disciples and declared to them that 
he had found the place foretold him by his beloved master, 
announcing to them—‘“ Lo, here myne dwelling-place for ay.” 
Then he caused the ground to be prepared and a costly church 
to be erected—that church which was hereafter to be called after 
its saintly founder, and on the site of which there still remains 
entire the stately nave of the cathedral built in later years to 
honour the patron Saint of Aberdeen. While the church was 
being built the workmen suffered much from thirst, and in their 
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distress appealed to Machar, who, always full of sympathy and 
pity, by his prayers caused a spring of fair water to flow. This 
spring still existed in Barbour’s time. 

This is the first miracle recorded of St. Machar in the new 
land of his apostleship—that country which Barbour quaintly 
describes as “ now the name is Scotland, bot Pychtis then in it 
were duelland.” Near by our Saint’s dwelling-place there lived 
a holy man named Dewynik, who had served the Lord from his 
youth. Between him and St. Machar a loving friendship grew 
up; but they were not long to enjoy this mutual comfort. One 
day Dewynik, coming to his friend, represented to him how 
many were still living in spiritual darkness in other parts of the 
country, and proposed that, while Machar should remain to 
instruct the Picts, he himself should go into Caithness to preach 
the Gospel. Machar was grieved to leave him, but Dewynik 
replied that they would meet in the heavenly kingdom, and 
knowing that his own days were numbered, besought Machar 
to promise that when tidings of his death should reach him, he 
would cause his body to be brought back and buried in the 
country in which he had so long dwelt. Machar promised, and 
they parted, to meet no more in this life—Dewynik to go into 
Caithness, and Machar to continue his work among the Picts, 
where his apostleship was greatly blessed, many of the leading 
men and the greater part of the people being converted to 
Christianity by his means. The temples and idols were 
destroyed, and his mission was blessed by many miracles and 
graces: among others, we are told how the Saint restored a 
person to life, delivered another from the power of the devil 
and gave sight to the blind. We select one of the last-named 
miracles as an example :— 


Ane vthir tyme Sanct Machor zed 
Prechand & sawand Godis Sed, 

Mene brocht a mane that was blind-borne 
& seit hyme Sanct Machor beforne 

& prayt hyme ful fare that he 

Thru his prayere wald gere hynie se, 

& he, that reucht ay in hert had, 

Tuk wattir & blissit it but bad 

& there-with-all ennoyntit richt thane 
Oure-corce the eyne of that blind mane 

& sad till hyme “ luk vpe and se” 

& as he bad, richt saw did he: 

& saw als clerly all-kine thinge 

As he of sicht had neur merring, 

And that na tyme saw befor, 

Saw thane, & lowyt Sanct Machor, 
Quhame thru the sieht God swa hyme gefe. 
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The fame of Machar’s holiness spread abroad, and people came 
from other countries to gain his blessing. Among these are 
specially mentioned two young men from Ireland, who, after long 
search, discovered Machar’s abode, and being, as Barbour says, 
“‘ Sume dele lettryt,” anxiously desired his assistance in the study 
and understanding of Holy Scripture. The Saint received them 
with much kindness, and instructed them in Christian know- 
ledge, and in all that concerned their soui’s health; but his 
words fell on barren soil, and these young men took their depar- 
ture, reviling the learning and admonitions of the Saint, and 
ealling him a hypocrite. But their irreverence did not pass 
unpunished; sudden death overtook them, and their bodies 
falling into a morass, were never recovered. 

Meanwhile Machar’s fellow-workman in the Lord’s vineyard, 
St. Dewynik, was approaching the term of his labours in 
Caithness. On his deathbed Dewynik desired his disciples, as 
soon as he should be dead, to bear his body to one of Machar’s 
churches, and remind his friend of his promise on the occasion 
of their sorrowful parting. When all was over, therefore, the 
disciples hastened to fulfil their master’s bidding, and bore the 
sorrowful news to St. Machar. The latter was deeply grieved 
at the tidings, but strove to resign himself to God’s holy will, 
and spent the night in prayer. During this vigil he was con- 
soled by a vision of angels watching over St. Dewynik’s body. 
Rejoicing at this testimony to his friend’s beatitude, Machar, 
when day came, summoned his disciples to accompany him, saying 
they must hasten to perform the rites of burial, and sing the 
Office appointed for those who die in the Lord. Machar buried 
his saintly friend at Banchory, and the place in Barbour’s own 
day was still known as Banchory-Dewynik. It would be plea- 
sant to linger over this period of our Saint’s life: but for a fuller 
account of the miracles,and for a pretty story of the visit of 
St. Ternan, a neighbouring Bishop, to Machar, we must refer 
our readers to Barbour’s graphic description, and follow the 
Saint’s life in its concluding years. 

A few years before his death Machar was consoled by a visit 
from his beloved master, St. Columba, and so rejoiced were the 
Saints to meet that they shed tears of joy. Then, as on a 
former occasion, St. Columba had confided to Machar his 
intention of leaving his native country to evangelize Scotland, 
he now told him that he was again bent upon a long journey, 
and that he purposed to make a pilgrimage to Rome. Machar 
implored that he might be allowed to accompany him, to which 
St. Columba consented, and the two Saints set forth on their way 
to those foxeign lands from whence Machar was not destined to 
return. 
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Their journey was long and toilsome, but God watched over 
them singularly, and many wonders were wrought on their 
behalf, and so at last they came to the Eternal City, and hastened 
first to the churches of St. Peter and St. Paul, as is the pious 
practice of all pilgrims on first reaching Rome. The Pope (St. 
Gregory the Great), hearing of the arrival of the two venerable 
pilgrims, sent for them to his presence, and received them with 
great kindness and reverence, inquiring the object of their journey, 
and asking many questions about the distant land from which 
they came. They, in a few words, making known the cause of 
their journey, thus replied :— 

The cause of this trawall 

That we haf tane one hand but fale 
Is for-to wyne lestened renude, 

Till our sawlis eftire our dede. 

Ane uthir cause als haf we eke 
Petire and Paule here for-to seke, 
And mony uthir in this stede 

For Godis sake that tholit dede, 

& for till haf zoure benysone 

& zoure gud informacione. 

The Pope then calling Machar to him, told him that he 
should create him Bishop of the Picts, and bade him change his 
name. Thus he who had been called in his own country 
Mocumma, and in the land of his apostleship Machor, was here- 
after, by the bidding of the Holy Father, to be called Morise. 
On a day fixed the Pope consecrated Morise, after instructing 
him in all the duties of the episcopal state, and then addressed 
him in this strain :— 

Lo, bruther & in Criste sone dere 
Thru wefcheyng of our handis here 
The haly gast als callit the 

Of bischape to the dignite 

That is schofine & to the hicht, 
Trawale that for all thi mycht 

In Goddis wyne-zarde forto vyne 
Fule folk that bundine ar with syne 
The wark of wangeliste tha do, 

& the office, that is the to 
Committit, fulfill ilke day 

& unreprofit kepe the ay. 

& gaynand & unchangeabili, 

As thu se nid is, thu chastly 

In pacience argw, and pray 

& in doctrine be besy ay. 

After this ceremony the new Bishop and St. Columba 
received again the Pope’s blessing, and then set forth on their 
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return journey. According to Barbour’s narrative, the two Saints 
had no settled plan of visiting Tours on their way home, but 
Providence would seem to have led them to that town, dear to 
them as containing the shrine of St. Martin. While they were 
approaching Tours, the Bishop of that town—to whom God 
made known the holiness of His servants—came forth to meet 
them, accompanied by his elergy, and made them welcome, enter- 
taining them most hospitably. Not content with thus honouring 
the pilgrims, the Bishop urged them to remain and dwell at 
Tours, but St. Columba, whom nothing could tempt to abandon 
Scotland, could not be persuaded to comply with this request. 
Then the clergy implored him that he would at least leave them, 
in his place, one of his disciples to preach God’s word to them. 
Columba was disturbed at this request, and he and his com- 

panions remained silent till St. Morise spoke, and addressing St. 
Columba as his “fadire dere,” said whatever the Saint thought 
needful to command he would undertake as being God’s will, 
however hard or painful it might be. Columba blessing his 
resolve, declared he should remain at Tours to work in God’s 
cause, and comfort Holy Church for three years, and that when 
this was accomplished he should receive the heavenly reward, 
and be with himself and St. Martin fellow-saints in God’s 
kingdom. The tender friendship which united the two Saints, 
made the parting a hard one, and Morise affectionately 
reproached his master for leaving him thus alone amongst 
strangers; and to console him Columba promised always to be 
near him in spirit. Then they repaired together to the Bishop 
to ask his blessing before Columba should set out on his journey. 
After this leaving-taking was accomplished, Columba spent the 
night in prayer in the church of St. Martin, where it is said 
the great Bishop appeared to him and gave him the book of 
the Gospels, which had been buried with him, This book, pre- 
served as a great treasure by Columba, was left by him at his death 
to his church.* When the night was passed, Columba left Tours, 
accompanied by Morise and many of the clergy and laity, who, 
after escorting him for some distance, took leave of him with 
much sorrow, or as Barbour has it, 

With oft blissing and regrat bath, 

For it is a full noyus thing 

Of dere friendis the departying. 





* It will be observed that Barbour’s version of this occurrence differs 
from the account given by O’Donnell, who says that the people of Tours 
having lost the remembrance of the place of St. Martin’s sepulture, 
beg. m Columba to discover it for them, which he consented todo on 
condition that he should be allowed to take whatever was in the 
hallowed tomb, except the bones of the Saint, and became in this way the 
possessor of the precious book. 
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The night after St. Columba’s departure, the Bishop of Tours 
had a vision regarding the new teacher who had been given to 
his flock. St. Martin appeared to him, and bade him praise 
God for the grace done to Tours in possessing so great a servant 
of God as its apostle and intercessor ; one whose heavenly reward 
would be equal to that of the patriarchs and prophets, whose 
example he had followed on earth, by leaving his mighty kind- 
dred and all this world’s goods to undertake for God’s sake this 
long pilgrimage. The Bishop lost no time in consulting his clergy 
upon this vision, and so impressed were they all with its heavenly 
character, that the Bishop, with the unanimous consent of his flock, 
gave St. Morise full jurisdiction over himself and his diocese. 

The Saint’s work at Tours was greatly blessed ; he himself was 
the most beautiful example of the virtues he preached, and the 
clergy and people rejoiced at possessing such a pastor. Temporal 
blessings were likewise granted to Morise’s prayers, so that during 
the time of his episcopacy no pestilence troubled man or beast, 
and the seasons were fair and fruitful. When three and a half 
years had passed, the time of his exile, as foretold by St. 
Columba, was accomplished, and his reward was at hand. Falling 
into a “lytill fewire,” the Saint was soon in danger, and after six 
days, so rapid was the disease, death was at hand. He caused 
his grave to be made, and had himself carried to his oratory, and 
then desiring his disciples to come to him, he bade them a loving 
farewell, exhorting them to continue in the practice of all virtues 
and of brotherly charity ; and as they weeping implored him not 
to leave them desolate, he assured them that he would always be 
near them, making intercession for their needs before the throne 
of God. As God had blessed his life with many supernatural 
blessings, so in his death these graces continued. The Bishop 
and religious who surrounded Morise’s deathbed saw Our 
Lord and the twelve Apostles standing by him, and St. 
Martin and St. Columba also present to receive the soul of 
their brother in Christ. Our Lord, addressing Morise, welcomed 
him in loving words to heaven. At these gracious words Morise 
rose, and throwing himself on his knees, said in a strong voice, 
“In manus tuas Domine, my saule I gyf,” and so saying he 
yielded up his soul to his Maker. 

The legend goes on to tell us that the people of Tours, in 
token of their reverence for St. Morise, laid his body by the side 
of St. Martin, and erected a costly shrine over the tomb; and 
from the date of the Saint’s death till Barbour’s own day the 
miracles wrought by his intercession continued to show forth his 
glory. 

“ M. M. Maxwett Scorr. 
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Art. IIL—WAR AND BALLOONING. 


HE object which stimulated the practical invention of the 
balloon was its use in war. In theory, the balloon was 
invented before the experiments of the brothers Montyolfier. 
Theory is ever the soil of practice—a soil that is compounded from 
the thoughts of many. ‘The idea of the balloon has its starting- 
point in the principle elucidated by Archimedes of Syracuse, 
two hundred years before the Christian era—viz., that a body 
must remain suspended in a fluid denser than itself. Even before 
the exact period of the Renaissance of science, we read of many 
suggestions for accomplishing the suspension of a globe in the 
air, These suggestions were, in common with many others of 
that period, a mixture of truth and error. Albert of Saxony, a 
monk who lived in the fourteenth century, states that fire 
enclosed in a hollow globe would raise it to a certain height. In 
the fifteenth and sixteenth century we discover alchemical 
tenets in the ideas concerning aérial ascents. It was conceived 
that the dew which fell during the night was of celestial origin 
shed by the stars: this was drawn up again to heaven by the 
sun’s rays in the morning; which belief led to the suggestion 
that an egg-shell filled with morning dew would rise in the air. 
That these early dreams of the philosophers of this age attracted 
attention is evident from the satire produced on them by the 
witty French writer, Cyrano de Bergerac, which was entitled 
“The Comical History of the States and Kingdoms in the 
Sun and Moon.” In this romance, a French traveller, in order 
to reach the moon, fastens round his body some flasks filled with 
the morning dew. The flasks, however, are broken and the tra- 
veller precipitated to the ground. When cured of his wounds, he 
makes another attempt by means of a machine acting on a train 
of wheels. Failing again, he applies rockets to the machine and 
at last reaches the moon. 

A notable project of this period was that of the Jesuit Lana, 
in 1670. He proposed to make a balloon of thin copper and to 
exhaust it of air. This would have been a vain attempt, as 
the weight of the external air would have crushed the copper 
globe thus exhausted. 

In 1766, Cavendish ascertained the true nature of hydrogen 
gas, which is the lightest substance known, being about fourteen 
times as light as air. ‘This discovery led Joseph Black, the 
Professor of Chemistry at the University of Edinburgh, to suggest 
in one of his lectures that a weight might be lifted from the 
ground by attaching to it a sphere filled with hydrogen gas. A 
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fruitful idea, once expressed, is rarely lost, however casual its first 
expression. Some years later, Tiberius Cavallo, an Italian 
merchant, remembered the remark of Dr. Black, and in 1782 
tested its truth by experiment. He first manufactured some 
paper bags, which he filled with hydrogen gas. To his dis- 
appointment the subtle gas escaped through the pores of the 
paper. He then collected the gas in soapy water, and the 
bubble of gas ascended. A soap bubble, filled with hydrogen gas, 
was therefore the first balloon. The experiment seems to have 
been repeated at one of the meetings of the Royal Society, and 
described in the Transactions of that society ; but neither Cavallo 
nor his colleagues pursued the experiment further, and there was 
still to be found that peculiar kind of energy that would transform 
the laboratory experiment into a practical reality. Books are, 
indeed, the carriers of thought. It is probably due to a work of 
Priestley, in which were described these discoveries of Cavallo, and 
which was translated into French, that Joseph Montgolfier, of 
Annonay, was fired to perform an experiment that is historical. 
Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier were the sons of the proprietor 
of an extensive paper manufactory at Annonay. These brothers 
were keen observers, and although they lived in an obscure country 
town they were possessed of a considerable information. They 
usually carried on their experiments in concert. Their first 
attempt at a balloon was to repeat Cavallo’s experiment, by 
sending up bags of paper filled with hydrogen gas—like him, to 
fail and to be discouraged because the gas escaped through the 
pores of the paper. 

In 1782 Joseph Montgolfier filled a paper, or, as some say, a 
silk, bag with heated air. Probably he tried the experiment 
with both materials. The bag rose to a considerable height— 
some say, 75 feet. Montgolfier was not content with such 
trifling efforts; a patriotic motive stimulated him to make 
the invention of use to France in her wars, and the pioneer bag 
of 40 cubic feet capacity was succeeded by one of 680 cubic 
feet; this again by one of 23,000 cubic feet. Montgolfier 
seemed on the high road to a brilliant and unrivalled fame. 
There was, however, another brain actively employed in eclipsing, 
or at any rate diminishing, the fame of Montgolfier—that of 
Charles the Parisian. He realized that using heated air would 
never become a satisfactory method of filling balloons; air, as 
heated in a fire balloon, being three-fourths the weight of air at 
the ordinary temperature. He also doubtless had in his mind’s 
eye the danger of connecting fire with a balloon—a danger often 
realized since, to the sacrifice of human life. He therefore took 
up the experiments with hydrogen gas where Cavallo and the 
Montgolfiers had left off. Hydrogen gas being some fourteen 
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times as light as air, its superiority for filling balloons was, to his 
mind, indisputable. The missing link that was necessary for the 
success of the experiment was found by him. By means ot 
varnish he succeeded in making a material gas-proof, and con- 
sequently produced the first gas balloon. From the efforts of 
Montgolfier and Charles commenced the history of ballooning. 
The purport of this article is not, however, to discuss or relate its 
general history with its startling incidents, often bristling with 
hair-breadth escapes and tragedies, but to point out the use of 
the balloon as an adjunct to war. 

By many persons, those who advocate its use in war are looked 
upon as enthusiasts—with some an enthusiast is synonymous 
with a fanatic. Granted enthusiasm is sometimes expended on 
improper subject-matter—wild incoherent schemes, devoid of that 
backbone of practicability which is essential to the success of a 
scheme; but give enthusiasm proper subject-matter, truth and 
coherency, it becomes a noble thing; it is, in fact, the life-blood 
of science and art. In other words, it is earnestness of purpose. 
The use of balloons in war is worthy of this earnestness of 
purpose. The way in which balloons have been chiefly utilized 
in war, is for taking observations of the enemy. In such cases, 
the balloons are captive. As early as in 1793 the French 
Government made use of such balloons, and their use was 
attended with success in those wars which the French Govern- 
ment carried on soon after the French Revolution. 

It was Guyten de Merveau, one of the earliest experimenters 
in ballooning, who suggested this use of captive balloons to the 
Committee of Public Safety. A few years before this Guyten 
had been more ambitious. He had sought to direct a balloon 
against the wind, by means of oars. His was the second attempt 
on record at balloon navigation. His proposals to the French 
Government were less ambitious, and consequently more practical 
than his early experiments. 

The balloon experiments which the French Government insti- 
tuted at Meudon, under Guyten de Merveau, Contelle and 
Conté, were so successful that a company was formed, called 
Aerostiers. The first balloon made was called the “ Entrepenant.” 
This was used at the siege of Maubeuge and Charleroi, also at 
the battle of Fleurus. On this latter occasion it is recorded that 
the balloon remained in the air ten consecutive hours, every 
movement of the enemy being seen and signalled. It was again 
used at the siege of Mainz. In 1796 the French War Committee 
manufactured some more balloons, which were sent to the armies 
at Diisseldorf and Stuttgardt on the Rhine respectively. Alto- 
gether, it seems that more practical work with captive balloons 
was done at this time in actual war than has been accomplished 
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since. It was Napoleon who stopped their career of usefulness 
in France. He does not seem to have set much value on the 
use of balloons in war, as he only took out balloons on one cam- 
paign—the Egyptian campaign in 1796—and did not use them 
actually in the field. Some of the balloon apparatus was captured 
by the English. A few years later the balloon corps was dis- 
solved, and until so recent a date as 1859 no further experiments 
in balloon warfare were conducted in France. 

Captive balloons were used in the Civil War in America in 
1861; and later on a balloon corps was instituted by the 
Federals. In connection with these balloons, telegraphic com- 
munication between the balloon and the ground was established, 
an improvement upon the manner in which the French had 
communicated their messages in the operations described above. 
The latter communicated intelligence by sending down from the 
balloon notes attached to small bags of ballast. 

It is this use of captive balloons for observation that has been 
revived by the English Government, and experiments are now 
continually being made in the neighbourhood of Chatham, under 
a committee of the Royal Engineers. Notably amongst those 
who have been pre-eminent in this revival, are Major Elsdale, 
R.E., Major Templer and Lieutenant Mackenzie, R.E. The 
Royal Engineers sent a balloon exhibit to the War Department 
of the late Inventions Exhibition at South Kensington. Per- 
haps the most important feature of that, exhibit was a balloon 
made of gold-beaters’ skin, such as was used in the war in Egypt. 
Gold-beaters’ skin is an admirable substance for forming balloons, 
on account of its lightness and capacity for retaining gas. It is 
a curious fact that this excellent substance was proposed as a 
balloon material as long ago as two centuries before the means of 
raising a balloon from the ground was discovered. 

The use of captive balloons has been somewhat dependent on 
meteorological conditions. This fact has in the past been a 
hindrance to the development of balloons for military purposes. 
In a high wind it is very difficult to carry out captive balloon 
ascents successfully ; wind has a tendency to blow the balloon as 
far as possible to leeward of the point of retention, and therefore 
downwards. <A plan has been proposed by Mr. Douglas Archibald 
to enable a captive balloon to be used in windy weather. This is 
to be accomplished by the combination of a kite with a balloon. 
The inventor of this apparatus, which promises well, claims that 
it works successfully ; that in a wind of considerable force the 
very power which would otherwise blow the balloon down hori- 
zontally, is utilized in raising it. As soon as the wind drops the 
elevating power of the balloon acts, and so little does this differ 
in direction from the elevating power of the kite, that if properly 
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adjusted the combination remains at nearly the same elevation, 
wind or no wind. The kite can be made very light; and while 
in a calm it adds very little to the weight, whenever there is 
any wind it increases the elevating power enormously, since, in 
addition to the elevating power of the gas, we have the vertical 
component of the wind acting upwards, which is ordinarily lost. 
Another advantage is increased steadiness to the balloon, since 
there is none of the revolving which takes place when a balloon 
is fastened simply by its lower extremity. 

The free balloon has its use in war as well as the captive one. 
At the siege of Paris this use of balloons was demonstrated most 
efficiently. At the time when the Parisians found themselves 
cut off from all means of communication, the number of balloons 
in Paris was very small. But the successful escape of some 
aéronauts in these few was considered so encouraging that an 
aérial highway was established. This involved a more wholesale 
manufacture of balloons than has been undertaken either before or 
after that period. The disused railway stations became balloon 
manufactories and training schools for aéronauts. 

During four months, sixty-six balloons left Paris, fifty-four 
being specially made for the administration of post and telegraph ; 
160 persons were carried over the Prussian lines ; 300,000 letters 
reached their destination ; 360 pigeons were taken up, of which 
fifty-seven came back. These, however, brought 100,000 messages. 
Amongst the persons to make use of the aérial highway was 
Gambetta. 

These facts show that free balloons, even when destitute of any 
system of guidance, are useful in war. 

The utility of a free balloon would be largely increased if it 
could be steered against a wind of any considerable power. 
Attempts have been made to navigate balloons on two principles : 
(1) By using the various currents of the air; (2) By some kind 
of mechanical propulsion. 

1. As regards the latter, mechanical propulsion, there are some 
persons who, when they hear any suggestion regarding a steerable 
balloon, denounce the idea as impossible to be accomplished. It 
surely is a wiser course to reserve a definite opinion as to whether 
such a thing is possible in the future, as the experiments that have 
been tried in this direction are few and far between, and it is 
unwise to draw conciusions on a basis of inadequate facts. It is, 
however, pretty certain that those who have the task in hand 
have a difficult problem before them. 

There is an essential difference of condition between navigating 
the water and navigating the air. In the former, we have a 
body moving within the limits of two media, air and water; 
these two media hsve different densities and elasticities, and 
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consequently resistances. In air navigation, the body moves in one 
medium only, which renders the motion of a paddle-wheel entirely 
useless in that one medium: a paddle-wheel moving in the air 
would effect nothing ; therefore, in air navigation the screw is 
adopted. This cuts into the medium, but it stands to reason 
that the medium must be in a state of comparative rest, or else 
the work of the screw will be overpowered. A moderate wind is 
sufficient to do this. Hence the difficulties in air navigation. 
Captain Renard has recently sent into the French Academy an 
account of his so-called navigable balloon, “La France,’ at 
Meudon. His experiments were interesting, because the results 
obtained were in advance of anything yet accomplished in balloon 
guidance ; but there has been a tendency to exaggerate the results 
of these experiments. The experiments took place in compara- 
tively calm weather. It is reported that out of seven journeys the 
balloon returned five times to the place whence it started. To 
accomplish this much care and ingenuity must have been exer- 
cised; but, on reading the accounts of the experiments, we find 
that great care was taken for the selection of that kind of 
weather that would not make the work of the screw nil. A 
whole month, in fact, elapsed between the first ascent mentioned 
and the second, owing to unfitness of weather. On the day of 
the second experiment the wind blew from the north-north- 
east from Paris, at a velocity of about 3 to 3°50 métres 
per second. Starting from Meudon, the balloon was directed 
towards Paris, at 4.25 p.m. It crossed the railway line at 4.55 
p.M.; reached the Seine at 5 p.M.; at 5.12 p.m. the balloon 
entered the “ enceinte ” by the bastion 65. Then the aéronauts 
decided to go home. The balloon was easily turned, and, aided 
now by the aérial current, reached the exact spot whence it 
started. The journey going took forty-seven minutes; the 
journey back took eleven minutes. Such experiments as these 
are deserving of praise, because they were conducted in ascientific 
manner, and because some results were obtained, although such a 
result as navigating a balloon against a wind of even moderate 
power certainly did not come to pass. We must, it seems, still 
be content with mere bread-crumbs of aérial navigation. 

2. As regards the method of navigating the air by a fit selec- 
tion of those varying currents that are frequently overlaying one 
another, blowing in different directions over the same spot, I 
think a closer and more methodical study of those currents might 
lead to satisfactory results. Up to the present time but little 
has been ascertained concerning them. Unfortunately for 
aéronautical science, its Glaishers have been few, its mountebanks 
many. It is true there has always been a difficulty in the way of 
studying the aérial currents from a balloon—that is the difficulty 
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of keeping the balloon at a certain elevation. After expending 
ballast to make the balloon rise to a certain elevation for the 
sake of reaching a particular current, some change of temperature 
produced by the sun or clouds will often affect the delicately 
balanced machine and alter its altitude. If it has risen higher, 
gas must be sacrificed to attain the lower level; if it has 
descended, more ballast must be expended. In this way gas and 
ballast are quickly exhausted. It is such facts as these which 
make the suecessful experiment carried out by M. L’Hoste last 
August so worthy of note. In his voyage across the Channel 
he made use of a piece of apparatus called “ A Flotteur Frein.” 
This acted as a kind of floating anchor, or brake; and was a 
cylindrical iron vessel with a conical air chamber at the top, 
1 métre 60 centimétres in length, 22 centimétres in width, 
weighing 10 kilogrammes when empty, and 60 kilogrammes 
when filled with salt water. The flotteur was attached to a 
bar underneath the balloon, on which a small sail was hoisted. 
The important function of this flotteur is, that by its means the 
same altitude of the balloon can be maintained when the favour- 
able current is once found. By means of this flotteur the water 
itself can be drawn up into a reservoir in the balloon and utilized 
as ballast after sunrise, when the expansion by heat of the sun’s 
rays would otherwise have caused it to shoot upward. By this 
method of adjusting the altitude of the balloon, several impor- 
tant observations, of the various currents of air about which we 
know so little, might be taken; and it would be well if Govern- 
ments organized experiments with these various currents, as well 
as with elaborate screws, worked with power that is inadequate 
for the purpose of propelling a balloon against a powerful wind. 
Perhaps the aérial machine of the future may be directed by 
utilizing in a thoroughly scientific manner these varying currents. 
In such a system of aérial locomotion, perhaps the screw may be 
used as a kind of makeshift in a dead calm, when a change of 
level is not desirable, like the oars, when there is no wind to fill 
the sails. 

Air-routes, in the future, may be perhaps as valuable in their 
way as are the trade-winds in theirs. To these winds, as much 
as to any other factor, commerce owes much of its development. 
But the air-routes will not so well lend themselves to merchant 
princes, rather to Governments and ministerial offices. Fancy 
the size and cost of a balloon capable of carrying a shipload of 
elephants’ tusks! Iam also afraid that to those who consider 
comfort of more value than time, balloon locomotion will not 
commend itself; for I can assure them that some “mal d’air” 
is even worse than “mal de mer.” But for messengers, for 
Cabinet Ministers when speedily summoned, and for aides-de- 
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camp on serviee, to be blown from London to Edinburgh on 
one side of the clouds, and to return a few feet higher on the 
other, all in the space of a few hours, will be an advantage 
recognizable, anyhow by the nation, if not by the travellers. 

One of the most practical uses of balloons in war is for signal- 
ling. The utility of balloon signalling consists in the elevation 
obtainable. Any accepted method of signalling may be used in 
the car of an ordinary captive balloon—e.g., flag signalling or 
lantern signalling. But signalling from the car of a balloon 
necessitates the use of a balloon of considerable size, to secure 
the required lifting power. This limits the practicability of such 
a method. About a year and a half ago it occurred to me to so 
apply electricity to a captive balloon, that a method of flashing 
signals from a balloon is practical while the operator remains on 
the ground. Thus the weight of the operator is obviated, and 
consequently the balloon can be of such a size as to be extremely 
portable. 

In the interior of a balloon, which is made of a material 
that is perfectly translucent and filled with hydrogen or coal 
gas, are placed several incandescent electric lamps. The lamps 
are in metallic circuit, with a source of electricity on the ground. 
In the circuit on the ground is an apparatus for making and 
breaking contact rapidly. By varying the duration of the 
flashes of light in the balloon, it is possible to signal according 
to the Morse or any other code. A convenient size for such a 
signalling balloon is a capacity of some 4000 cubic feet, or, if 
desirable, it can be made smaller than this. Varnished cambric 
is a suitable material. There are two separate arrangements for 
suspending the lamps inside the balloon: the one consists of a 
holder made like a ladder, the lamps being placed one above the 
other in multiple are. This arrangement is convenient, because 
of the small breadth of the ladder, which is easily admitted into 
the neck of the balloon. The ladder arrangement, however, casts 
a small shadow on the surface of the balloon. This is of hardly 
any consequence, but the existence of any shadow is obviated by 
using a holder in the form of a ball, from which project lamps at 
various angles. The form of contact-breaker which produces the . 
intermittent flashes of light is in form somewhat like a Morse 
key. In reality it is essentially different. An ordinary Morse 
key, such as is used in telegraphy, would not withstand the large 
currents used to light the lamps. The contacts would be rapidly 
destroyed. In one form of contact-breaker there are carbon 
contacts. These can be easily renewed at trifling cost. In 
another form of contact-breaker there are rubbing contacts faced 
with platinum. 

The leads which convey the electric current to light the lamps 
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must be as light as possible, consistent with the current they 
have to carry. It has been suggested by military authorities 
that such balloons would be useful for other purposes than for 
flashing signals—viz., as a preconcerted signal, or as a point light 
to guide advances or retreats. 

The source of electrical power for working the lamps inside 
the balloon may be varied according to circumstances. It may 
be, (1) a small dynamo; (2) a storage battery; (3) a primary 
battery. Each of these three forms of electric power can be 
supplied in portable and convenient forms. In some cases, where 
there is a stationary dynamo machine in close proximity, storage 
cells may be conveniently used, as they can be charged from this 
stationary dynamo and brought into the field when required. 
A portable way of obtaining power would be to use a small gas 
engine with dynamo combined. This might be fixed on the 
waggon with all the other apparatus connected with the balloon ; 
the engine would be worked by the gas, which is always a 
necessary adjunct to balloons. The gas supply might be a por- 
table apparatus for generating gas, or else the method of storing 
gas in steel bottles could be adopted. This latter method has 
been carried out successfully by the Royal Engineers. 

The advantages which I claim for this method of signalling 
are, briefly : It facilitates night signalling; it enables signalling 
to be carried on at great distances and in places where the 
ordinary methods would fail to be of use, such places as hilly and 
wooded districts; the apparatus is portable and simple. The 
invention has a short history. Shortly after its invention, some 
eighteen months ago, it was exhibited in model in the War 
Department of the Inventions Exhibition, 1885. While on 
exhibition there, the method was referred for Government trial 
under a committee of the Royal Engineers, at Chatham. During 
the time the model was being exhibited at South Kensington, some 
experiments were tried with a balloon of 4000 cubic feet capacity 
in the grounds of the Albert Palace. In this balloon were placed 
six lamps worked to sixteen or twenty candle-power. During 
these experiments the value of the methods for long-distance 
signalling was tested, the flashes of light from the balloon 
being observed with the naked eye as far as Uxbridge, a distance 
of sixteen miles. This was effected by less than 100 candle- 
power. The same apparatus was tried by the Government 
authorities at Chatham, after which trial the War Office gave an 
order for some of this new signalling apparatus to be supplied to 
the Royal Engineers. The system was again tested at Aldershot 
under the Signalling Department, when Major Thrupp, the 
Inspector of Army Signalling, arranged a series of experiments. 
On the day fixed for this trial there was a snowstorm and a fog, 
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two very unfavourable conditions for experiments in signalling ; 
but nevertheless the signals from the balloon were read and 
answered by the signallers stationed some few miles distant. 

The experiments hitherto conducted have been in connection 
with the army, but such balloons might also be useful to the 
navy- Their greatest use for the navy would be for coast 
signalling—signalling round corners; and it is to be hoped that 
before long some experiment in coast signalling will be carried 
out. In conclusion, perhaps, one ought to mention some par- 
ticular occasion in history when this balloon-signalling would have 
been useful. I do not think we need look far back to find an 
instance. A short while ago there was a brave General shut up 
in a besieged city, with a few followers. Near at hand there 
were friends ready to help, but ignorant of the immediate 
necessity of their help. If from Kartoum there had arisen such 
an electric signalling balloon as has been described above, its 
flashes of light in the sky would have told the tale of the events 
below—a tale that would have been eagerly listened to, and 
perhaps Gordon would have left Kartoum, a conqueror, with his 
life spared for the future service of his country, that he loved so 
well, 

Eric Stuart Bruce. 


Art. IV.—CRITICS AND CLASS-LISTS. 


“(1OMPARISONS are odious,” is an aphorism commonly 

accepted—always, however, as reflection will show us, 
with reference to other people’s comparisons and never to our own. 
There are in reality few commoner signs of any sort of mental 
alertness than the love of comparison and classification for its own 
sake, the tendency to dwell on degrees of superiority and in- 
feriority as such. We can trace its presence equally in the school- 
boy’s deep curiosity or still deeper conviction as to “ the best ” and 
“the next best” in the various departments of cricket ; in the 
Swiss tourist’s unfailing interest in realizing which peak is higher 
and which lower than another; and in the national enthusiasm 
with which we regard a Newton ora Nelson. ‘The affection is not 
easy to analyze; but its main ingredient is, perhaps, just the 
primary instinct to take a side—the instinct of partisanship 
which comes out among the spectators of every sort of contest, 
and which, e¢.g., would make ninety-nine Londoners out of a 
hundred, even though innocent of the remotest connection with 
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either of the contending universities, feel ashamed of admitting 
complete indifference as to the result of the annual boat-race. 
And in its more refined forms, where the element of hero-worship 
more or less enters, the instinct of comparison is really so valu- 
able a way of adding interest to our intellectual life, that to be 
destitute of it may be accounted a misfortune and a proof of 
torpor. It quickens passive perception into active participation. 
A personal and emotional colouring is given to the act of judgment 
when one’s own mind is recognized, not as a mere register, nor 
even as a passionless umpire, but as the sensitive and sympa- 
thetic stage on which one’s heroes have actually to measure their 
strength and find their level, as the living and independent means 
through which the degrees of their excellence become distinct 
realities. 

But like everything else which tends to a sense of one’s own 
centrality, this habit of classification needs watching. In matters 
of daily intercourse we all recognize the odiousness of comparisons, 
when something that is moving our approbation is forced into dis- 
advantageous contrast with something else, absent or unknown 
to us, the suggestion of which chills our pleasure in proportion 
as it warms the self-importance of the person who introduces 
it. And further on we may have to notice that this sort of bad 
manners is not wholly lacking in literary criticism. But I want 
now more particularly to notice another danger, one affecting not 
the manner but the validity of the criticism : I mean the assump- 
tion that because the justice of our classification is keenly felt, 
it is, therefore, demonstrable. We first attempt to give clearness 
and solidity to our position in our own minds by means of a formula; 
by entrenching our convictions behind some short and convenient 
canon or principle; neglecting thereby the chance that their 
truth, even for us, may be a very composite thing, whose strength 
and weight is really disposed over many points. And then, as 
the fact of having our own order of merit is inseparable from the 
impulse to convince others of its justice, and as the normal mode 
of convincing others of anything is by argument, we are naturally 
led into trying to make argument cover the ground, just as we 
tried to make our formula cover it; which, in turn, may involve 
us in the struggle to prove or confirm by argumentative methods 
what really belongs in large measure to the domain of instinct, 
and is as unamenable to reason as tastes and scents—much as 
though one should try to secure a sunbeam that has visited one’s 
chamber by strengthening the floor and walls. 

This danger belongs to verbal treatment of all imaginative 
work ; but the field where it is most prominent is that of literary, 
and specially of poetical, criticism. In other arts, the need of a 
purely unreasoning faculty, of something in both producer and 
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percipient which cannot be put into words—an “eye for colour,” 
an “ear for music ”—is too obvious to be for long lost sight of. 
Not, indeed, but that it often 2s lost sight of; but the very 
inadequacy of any attempts to cover in words what is the essence 
of the effect in these other directions acts as a sort of antidote, 
and would alone suffice to keep before us the radical truth. The 
arts present, in this connection, a natural ascending series. Music, 
in its abstraction and aloofness from visible and intellectual 
subject-matter, is naturally the one where reason soonest deserts 
the field; and, as a rule, the expository efforts so common in 
musical programmes, after telling us all that the composer had 
in his mind and meant to say, end by naively admitting that 
what concerns us is, after all, what he did say—to wit, a certain 
self-justified succession of tones, appreciable only by means of a 
particular faculty which knows no law but its own. A similarly 
independent and wholly abstract element gives meaning to such 
a term as “visual harmonies.” It is the exclusive source of 
pleasure in the pattern of the sporting handkerchief, so 
humorously depicted by Mr. Ruskin; and it has a vague but 
large share in the pleasure of architectural combinations. But 
not only are the principles of proportion here more describable 
than in music, but there begins to be a large infusion of a more 
concrete element; and the author just named has nowhere used 
words with more persuasive truth and eloquence than in tracing 
the subtle but still penetrable affinities between features of 
buildings and the human life which they encompass. Still 
passing on in the direction of the concrete, we come to plastic 
and pictorial art, where the presence of visible and independently 
comprehensible subject-matter gives words a far larger chance— 
a chance too of being used in the wrong direction as well as in 
the right ; so that against Mr. Ruskin’s lessons of truthful and 
loving scrutiny of nature, drawn from the demonstrable presence 
or absence of it in the work of particular men, we have to set the 
irritation of criticism like Lessing’s, when he elaborately supplies 
us with reasons why we cannot help admiring works which we 
perhaps do not admire at all, or argues out his evidences of 
consummate plastic imagination from points of treatment which 
might have occurred to any blind child of ordinary intelligence. 
But it is naturally when we come to Poetry—the art which deals 
not only with visible aspects of life, but with all life, with the 
whole sphere of the concrete, and not only has this as its subject, 
but has words themselves as its material—that verbal exposition 
finds its freest scope. Here it is that reasoned criticism will go 
furthest towards covering the field; and in proportion to the 
extent which it really will cover, and to the amount of excellent 
and illuminating work that it can do and has done, is the danger 
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that the part which it will not cover, the part which, like the 
essence of Music, cannot be explained or argued about, will be 
ignored. Even the admission of its existence in a passing phrase 
will be apt to remain a dead letter. It is with difficulty that the 
critic who feels that he has to fight, and that Reason is his sole 
weapon, can avoid language implying that in wielding it he is 
dealing with the whole, instead of a part only of the artistic 
results which he appraises. 

And nowhere does either the impulse towards argumentative 
criticism, or the limit of its efficiency, appear so clearly as in that 
point of comparison and classification with which we started, and 
by which a good half of poetical controversy is animated and 
dominated. For were reason able to provide us with assured 
canons, free from all taint of idiosyncrasy, from which orders of 
poetical merit might be conclusively deduced, we should surely 
by now have seen some signs of agreement as to their authority. 
How much agreement has Reason produced ? 

Consider the controversy which is absolutely perennial in 
private debates on literary subjects, and which some three or four 
vears ago engaged the pens of such doughty champions that it 
may take its place as a classical instance of ineradicable literary 
differences—the controversy as to the relative greatness of the 
three most conspicuous English poets of the early part of this 
century. Of three critics of the highest rank who entered the 
lists in this dispute, each made a different classification. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s order is Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley; Mr. 
Alfred Austin’s is Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley ; Mr. Swinburne’s 
is Shelley, Wordsworth, Byron, the two latter being perhaps 
bracketed, on the view that Wordsworth’s great achievements 
were the higher in quality but the less in amount. Each order 
would find other powerful advocates. I imagine, for instance, 
that Mr. Ruskin would agree with Mr. Austin, and Mr. Symonds 
with Mr. Swinburne, while not a few would place Wordsworth 
first and Shelley second. Probably every one who takes a serious 
interest in poetry has his order, and would be ready to give some 
reasons for it. Let us glance at some of the reasons that have 
been lately given. 

Mr. Swinburne’s reasons are rather stated in impressive 
language than developed in any systematic way. They are, 
briefly, that Wordsworth was tainted with Philistinism, and that 
Byron could not sing; while it is assumed without question or 
argument that Shelley (besides being free from Philistinism, and 
outsinging nearly every one) was one of the few prophets, as 
contrasted with the many pleasure-givers, among poets. But the 
other two critics have both striven hard to universalize their 
faith. The standard on which Mr. Arnold bases his estimate has 
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become famous. It is “ criticism of life;” that is what he holds 
literature, and Poetry as the highest branch of literature, to be 
essentially concerned with. And he has little difficulty in showing 
that Wordsworth’s criticism of life was, on the whole, a truer and 
healthier one than Byron’s, while Shelley hardly criticized life at 
all. Then comes Mr. Austin, and in two very striking and 
suggestive papers opposes Mr. Arnold’s position. By dint of 
rigorously confining “criticism” to the meaning of passing 
judgment, he in turn has little difficulty in showing that, of the 
great poets of the world, some have not passed judgments at all, 
and others have passed judgments in which the advance of society 
has shown the most serious limitations. Some of Mr. Austin’s 
subsidiary contentions scarcely seem so strong. For instance, he 
objects that “to make the relative greatness of a poet depend 
upon the healthfulness and truth of his criticism of life, is to 
place the estimate of his poetry at the mercy of the opinion of 
anybody and everybody as to what is a true and healthy criticism 
of life, about which no consensus exists ”—a reductio ad abswr- 
dum which surely has no force unless through a totally un- 
warranted assumption that there exists some transcendental 
estimate of Poetry to which every individual not only should 
but will conform. The fact that persons differ as to what is the 
true criticism of life no more affects Mr. Arnold’s canon, no 
more precludes him from holding that there is a true criticism of 
life as opposed to an untrue, and that the greater poet gives the 
truer criticism, than the fact that many call evil good and good 
evil precludes him from holding that there is a right and wrong 
in conduct, and that the greater teacher points out the better 
way. But as regards Mr. Austin’s main objection, Mr. Arnold, I 
imagine, would say that its force rests wholly on the restricted 
meaning assigned to the word “criticism ;” that that word may 
fairly claim to include any examination or interpretation of life 
which clears our views and enlarges our knowledge of it, even 
though no judgment be explicitly passed ab extra; and that in 
this way Shakespeare, whom Mr. Austin represents as never 
having criticized life, might be considered as one of its greatest 
critics, and even one of its greatest moral interpreters; and, 
indeed, must be so considered, unless Mr. Austin would push his 
assertion of Shakespeare’s objective and impartial treatment of 
human phenomena to the point of maintaining that we rise from 
his works in precisely the same emotional attitude towards lago 
and Desdemona, and passing precisely similar judgments on 
Cordelia’s conduct and Goneril’s. 

Probably, however, “criticism” did need to have its province 
more clearly defined ; and there can be no doubt that, in opposing 
to it his own standard—objective representation of life—and 
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estimating poets by the amount of life they have represented, Mr. 
Austin has suggested much of what might be found lacking in 
the other standard. But he, in turn, illustrates the danger of 
putting all one’s eggs into one basket, and making a single canon 
of excellence bear the burden of all the comparative estimates 
which we can or should make of poets. He gives a very eloquent 
account of the ideal objective poet—the poet with the most 
catholic and impersonal sympathies and the greatest absence of 
private prepossessions ; and then, as a proof that such an account 
must exhibit the one standard by which poetical achievement 
should be judged, he thinks it enough to say, “Is it not true of 
Shakespeare?” forgetting that it is every whit as much wntrue 
of another poet whose fame can certainly not be said to be lower 
or less deserved than Shakespeare’s—of Dante. However much 
Dante represented the life of his age, he did so from an intensely 
subjective and critical standpoint, and his individual character is 
as prominent in his artistic work as Shakespeare’s is the reverse. 
Nor is this the case merely in respect of his character as a patriot, 
or an exile, or. a religious or political partisan, or even a wor- 
shipper of ideal love; he reveals more wholly personal traits than 
any of these heads would imply. Take as an instance the 
exquisite courtesy, for its delicacy almost unique in literature, 
which prompts him to open his address to the blinded company in 
Purgatory with the words, “O gente sicura di veder I’ alto lume,” 
or which made him just before refuse even to glance at the 
sufferers who could not see him in return, feeling the respect due 
from man to man to be such that merely a look, merely a passing 
exhibition of interest and excitement in misfortune which we are 
powerless to aid, is a sort of wrong, an “ oltraggio,” something 
consciously won by us out of others’ pain. If things like this 
exemplify, in Mr. Arnold’s words, “the noble and profound 
application to life of ideas which the poet has acquired for 
himself,” and if it is on things like this that much of our special 
love for Dante’s poetry depends, we can hardly accept as complete 
or unique a canon which would make a poet great in proportion 
as such ideas are kept out of sight. 

We need not pursue further this specimen of a controversy 
which might well be endless. Everybody may learn something 
from the reasonings of those who differ from him on such a sub- 
ject; but is there nothing else to learn? When Goethe’s 
youthful companions were engrossed each with the conviction 
that his own school essay was the best, Goethe alone had self- 
detachment enough to grasp the incident as a whole, and to sec 
the lesson of all these incompatible convictions. And might not 
critics of Poetry learn more than they do from the great primary 
fact that these differences exist? For it is difficult to imagine 
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any meaning for the “ greatness” of a poet, or any canon whereby 
it might be sought to assert objective rightness for a particular 
classification of poets, which would not pro tanto be invalidated 
by the fact that a considerable number of persons, similarly 
interested in the subject, and sincere admirers of all the candi- 
dates, adopt with equal assurance a quite different classfication. 
At any rate, if there be any such esoteric meanings and canons, 
they find no place in ordinary criticism, which seems always to 
use “ greatness ” and the degrees of the adjective “ great” with 
a certain reference, understood if not expressed, to the general 
verdict. The critic is not content with giving reasons why so 
and so is great, greater, or greatest, but speaks as if this is a 
truth which must prevail in the world at large. And so strong 
is this instinct of faith that even the serious discordance of view 
here and now leaves it undisturbed ; the critic merely shifts the 
arena, and teaches us to look for the really authoritative verdict 
elsewhere and hereafter. The rival muses are to find their Paris 
in the voice of posterity or in the judgment of foreigners. One 
may doubt, however, whether this appeal can be really meant to 
be taken as altogether final. Even supposing foreigners to re- 
main for ever blind to the peculiar magic ef Wordsworth (which, 
I think, is likely), or if, in the year 1900, there are as many 
English dissentients as there would be now from the view that 
he is the greatest English poet of the century (which, i think, is 
by no means improbable), I hardly think that Mr. Arnold would 
abandon his own opinion on the subject. And if this be so, 
surely the actual discordance of view might suggest something 
else than the projection of the ideal unanimity into future and 
dubious regions. It might at least suggest that the mistake has 
lain in over-simplification, and that the field of dispute has been 
unduly narrowed, and that the actual competition between the 
poets, on the arena of men’s minds, is something larger than 
a competition between two or three compact principles. 

But it suggests more than this. It suggests the pervading 
importance of some element in a poet’s work which a critic 
cannot elucidate, or bring into relation with the various debate- 
able aspects of intellectual and emotional life, and which he is 
powerless, therefore, to make others share—an element of beauty 
lying beyond the scope of knowledge, even of emotional and 
imaginative knowledge. This latter knowledge includes, of 
course, much of what is poetically beautiful, so that I am urging 
no such truism as that to know and to enjoy are different things. 
My point is one which, if it be despised as a truism, is often 
ignored as a truth—namely, that any poetry which we love in the 
most characteristic way, which is for us poetry par excellence, con- 
tains for us another quite distinct sort of beauty, the perception 
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of which stands outside any relations of fact which it is now in 
our power to define, and must therefore be accepted as a matter 
of irreversible taste and instinct. Now, it is a well-known 
characteristic of convictions resting on taste and instinct that 
our feeling of their being normal, and such as others must 
somehow or other share, is strong almost in proportion to its 
blindness and lack of logical standpoint. In discussions on ques- 
tions of taste we may perpetually observe, both in ourselves 
and others, an eagerness to establish our view such as we seldom 
experience in matters which are accurately demonstrable. So thai 
both that tendency to appeal to the general verdict, and that per- 
sonal sense of rightness independent of it, on which we heave 
remarked, may be taken as signs of this elusive element in 
poetical work. And even the critic who is most earnest in 
assigning to poets their rank according to the rational importance 
and scope of the things they have said would never, I must 
maintain, have thought of arguing for that as their poetical 
rank, had not some portions of their work been pervaded for him 
by a quality quite impenetrable to his arguments; nor can I for 
a moment imagine that, if either Mr. Arnold or Mr. Austin 
should by his reasonings convert the other on the question as to 
what is the prime reasonable canon of excellence, such conversion 
would bring about any bond fide change of classification. To 
the luckless reader, at any rate, who finds himself assenting to 
each side in turn, it will bring satisfaction to believe that the 
order of merit was not in either case deduced by the application 
of the standard, but had been a strong reality in the critic’s 
mind long before his standard was evolved to justify it, and that 
the difference in the orders of merit may well mean, not that 
either standard is wrong, but that both are incomplete; while 
there is nothing unreasonable in their incompatibility, if what is 
needed to complete them is an element essentially unamenable 
to reason, 

I have said that some phrase admitting an element which can- 
not be discussed usually occurs in the course of poetical discussion. 
Thus Mr. Arnold tells us that the criticism of life, which the poet 
applies to his subject, is applied “ under the conditions immutably 
fixed by the laws of poetic beauty and poetic truth.” This phrase 
is certainly wide enough to include any and every element ; but 
also vague enough to leave us uncertain what exactly it is meant 
to include. It does not necessarily mean more than that 
“ L’Assommoir,” which (if we allow to criticism the extended 
sense above suggested) undeniably criticizes more life more truly 
than “ Paradise Lost,’ would not, when hitched into Alexan- 
drines, make a superior poem. From Mr. Arnold’s treatment of 
Byron’s metrical flaws, however, we may certainly gather that he 
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includes metrical accuracy among his conditions; but even here, 
where he comes nearest to what is wanted, he leaves us quite 
uncertain as to how deep he considers that point to go—e.g., 
whether he holds that Byron’s rank could have been established 
had such flaws been perpetually prominent in all his work. Nor 
in his essay on Wordsworth does he even recur to the above 
phrase as though it contained a vital point, but rests his whole 
advocacy on purely rational grounds ; and he has written sentences 
which tend to show that he weuld oppose any attempt to set 
excellence in respect of any magical or non-reasonable element in 
the balance against excellence of the reasonable and debateable 
kind. For he says that he ranks Wordsworth above Leopardi, 
in spite of what he holds Leopardi’s superiority as an artist—and 
this, whatever else it includes, beyond doubt includes our non- 
reasonable element—on account of the superiority of Wordsworth’s 
criticism of life; and says it in such a way as to imply that, if 
we agree with him on this latter point, the poetic superiority is 
incontestable. Again, he says that Wordsworth “ left a body of 
poetical work superior in power, in interest, in the qualities which 
give enduring freshness ” to that of any poet (Goethe excepted) 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; but in expanding 
this view he dwells wholly on points in Wordsworth’s poems 
which represent his attitude to life and nature, and which can 
thus be made matter of interesting discussion. He does not 
recognize among these “ qualities which give enduring freshness ” 
any element before which the critic must stand helpless and dis- 
cussion cease. 

Mr. Austin does explicitly recognize the existence of such an 
element ; for he quotes passages of verse to exemplify what is and 
what is not poetry, and confesses that the difference defies 
analysis ; that he knows when the verse 7s poetry, but not how 
it comes to be poetry. And this element, which he cannot isolate 
or analyze, he describes as that which turns representation into 
transfiguration, and he identifies it with imagination. ‘ Poetry,” 
he says, “is an imaginative representation, in verse or rhythm, 
of whatever men perceive, feel, think, or do.” Now here I can- 
not help demurring to the looseness of the word “ imaginative,” 
for it is naturally and truly applied to a great deal of work in 
prose ; and between such prose and poetry, the only difference 
left, according to Mr. Austin’s definition, would be that the 
latter is in rhythm ; whence it would follow that if such prose 
were turned into verse, by a mere rearrangement of the verbal 
material in which it is presented, it would necessarily become 
genuine poetry—a conclusion which I think that no one on 
reflection could accept. But perhaps the most direct evidence of 
the defect of Mr. Austin’s, no less than Mr. Arnold’s, treatment 
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may be found in the constant wntranslateableness of the best 
poetry; for this most distinctive mark of the non-reasonable 
element in Poetry, as I conceive it, their canons and definitions 
seem to leave absolutely no room. It is not only that they supply 
no grounds why any one of the numerous good verse-translations, 
in which the sense of a fine poem is irreproachably rendered, 
should fall far short of the original in the impression it is able to 
produce, but that if their account were sufficient, this indis- 
putable fact would have no existence. I must hold, therefore, 
that even Mr. Austin’s account is insufficient, and that this non- 
reasonable element has constituents and conditions which demand 
far more distinct recognition. Granting it to be the result of 
spontaneous genius which is wholly beyond analysis, and repu- 
diating any idea of accounting for it in the sense of obtaining 
rules for its production—even as we resign the hope of analyzing 
the life of a living body and of building it up in a laboratory, 
we can still, I think, carry analysis to such a point as will 
seriously weaken Mr. Austin’s definition, and indeed any definition, 
regarded as a canon for producing unanimity in our comparative 
estimates of poetry. 

I can justify this view here only by taking the first step in the 
analysis, which happens, however, to be the most important of 
all, though its result is rather to show what the element is not 
than what it 7s. The almost universal habit of those who recog- 
nize its existence is to treat it as having only one constituent, 
and to identify it with the purely musical or sensory element in 
verse. There is a great temptation to adopt this treatment, in 
that it gives the matter a look of simplicity and avoids all cross- 
divisions. The purely musical element in Poetry, the part which 
appeals exclusively to the ear, and represents and depends on 
nothing outside itself, stands out in clear and unmistakable con- 
trast to the part which appeals exclusively to the intellect, and 
which depends on an external world of material and spiritual 
facts; and a well-recognized distinction of language marks the 
former as the simply presentative, even as it marks the latter as 
the representative element. How convenient, therefore, to assume 
that the element in Poetry which so enormously affects our esti- 
mate of it, while still baffling our analysis and defying our 
arguments, is none other than this musical or presentative ele- 
ment; which, in the very fatt that its appeal is to a bodily sense 
and does not represent or depend on anything outside itself, 
reveals the ground why we cannot further analyze it or argue 
about it. And a superficial glance at the other arts will seem to 
confirm such a view. For Music, the art in which we find that 
beauty and the greater and less of it most completely bafile 
analysis and defy argument, is also the very type of a presenta- 
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tive art; and in the case of Painting and Sculpture, where, 
though much in them admits of analysis and argument, we are 
constantly constrained to recognize a beauty beyond the reach of 
either, it is again easy and plausible to ascribe this quality to the 
forms and colours regarded as abstract presentations—+.e., as 
taken in abstraction from what they represent, and presented to 
the organ of vision on its own and their own account. This 
easy way with the arts is, however, as misleading as it is con- 
venient. I have tried elsewhere to show how vain it is to suppose 
that, in looking at the representative forms of Painting and 
Sculpture, we can make any bond fide abstraction of their repre- 
sentative nature, and enjoy their contours in absolute uncon- 
sciousness that a marble man means a man, and a painted tree a 
tree; and that, this being so, the beauty of such forms, even 
where it is most baffling, can never be truly independent of their 
character as representations, and must always have its roots in 
subtle and, perhaps, infinitely remote associations with the objects 
and facts of the outside world. The comparison of Poetry with 
Music gives, perhaps, more excuse for error; for it is (or should 
be) so plain that the essence of beauty in Music cannot be proved 
or discussed in terms of reason, and also that there is an essential 
element in Poetry which, like Music, is addressed to the ear and 
is even habitually designated by the adjective “ musical,” that 
the impulse is at first irresistible to regard that part of poetical 
beauty which we find ourselves unable to prove or discuss in 
terms of reason as nothing more or less than this ‘ musical ” 
element. i 

That it really is something more may, however, be shown by 
the very simplest experiments. For this musical or presentative 
element in verse should clearly produce its most unmixed and 
unmistakable effect on ears which are not further serving as 
organs for the understanding, and to which the words are mere 
sounds conveying no ideas or images. This condition is satisfied 
by the ears of any one who listens to verse in a language which 
he does not understand ; and to make the experiment conclusive, 
we ought of course to take persons of sensitive ear, as shown by 
their being keenly alive to the pleasure of good verse in languages 
which they do understand. A very few trials will reveal how 
extremely slight and how rapidly tired of is the pleasure which 
this exclusive appeal to the ear can really produce ; and, further, 
how little its amount in different cases corresponds with the 
verdicts of a person familiar with the language. Masterpieces of 
verbal “ music ”’ will not be picked out from quite ordinary verses ; 
and quite ordinary verses, read with unction and sonority, will 
readily be taken on trust as masterpieces. The amount of 
esthetic impression producible in a Frenchman, ignorant of 
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English, by Lord Tennyson’s best blank verse, may not exceed 

the amount that he would obtain from a sonorous reading of an 

article in the Times, and will probably fall decidedly short of 

what he would experience from many a rhyming jingle; and to 

a Greek ear it is probable that even German hexameters, strongly 

y+ sa would have seemed preferable to the stateliest Alexan- 
rines, 

Every one must, I think, allow how impossible it is that the 
full delight of Poetry, as distinct from imaginative prose, should 
result from the mere addition of this faint, monotonous, sensory 
pleasure, to the totally different imaginative pleasure produced 
by the meaning of the words. But a still more direct proof is 
possible, if we carefully examine the nature of the change made 
when poetry has been stripped of its musical element. What I 
am urging is so little likely to be fully realized from mere 
abstract-looking sentences, and depends for its effect so entirely 
on immediate subjection to experiment, that I may be excused 
for suggesting a definite instance; though such a course in- 
volves the disadvantage that I can but select a passage which 
happens to have for me personally, and for some others may not 
have, the poetical character in high perfection. For those others, 
of cuurse, the experiment could only be satisfactorily made 
through the selection, by each, of one or two passages which 
have the same character for him. However, there will perhaps 
be no very wide complaint of the selection of the finest stanza in 
what many hold to be Wordsworth’s finest poem, the “Ode to 
Duty ”:— 


Stern Law-giver! yet Thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon Thy face : 
Flowers laugh before Thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in Thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are fresh and strong. 


Let the third and fourth lines be rendered, “ Nor do we know 
anything so fair as the smile on thy face.” All will grant that, 
while the meaning of the sentence for the understanding remains 
identical, its total effect has been changed, and changed for the 
worse. Now the alternative is that the change either does or 
does not extend beyond a change in the sensuous impressions 
made by the flow of sound on the ear. Any one who maintains 
that it does not so extend is committed to the following asser- 
tion:—That his complete pleasure in the sentence has been 
diminished only by the amount of the fall in pleasure which he 
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will experience if a sentence of poetry in a language unknown to 
him is read over, first in its proper metrical form, and then in a 
prose version. And as we have found this amount to be ex- 
tremely small, the assertion implies that Wordsworth’s couplet 
gives him scarcely more pleasure than my prose version of it. 
If that is his real experience, there is an end of the matter as 
regards him ; one can but believe that he is in a small minority, 
and whether he is or not, the difference of result in the case 
of even one other person would be a fact that nobody could get 
behind or upset. 

What has obscured the true state of the case is, beyond 
question, the connotation of the word “ music,” suggesting, 
as it cannot but do, a pleasure which is far more than sensory and 
the very reverse of faint and monotonous; so that we easily 
and vaguely regard the “ musical element” in Poetry as con- 
stituting a vast independent source of delight, and as adding 
to the delight from other sources an amount immensely beyond 
what proves to be its actual capacity. All the more important 
is it to observe the poverty of this source on its own account, 
and to note how radically delusive is the comparison with music 
proper, treated in any other way than as a contrast. The extent 
of the misconception is shown in all sorts of ways. Nothing, for 
instance, is commoner than to hear it remarked as a strange fact 
that So-and-so should take such a delight in verse and yet not 
care for music. I am not referring to the fashionable habit of 
regarding all the arts as One, or all as forms of Poetry, or any such 
vague verbal jugglery ; but to the definite idea that an ear which 
can appreciate verse ought, ipso facto, to be what is called a 
musical ear, an ear which will appreciate music. Were this so, 
the “ strange fact” would, of course, be not so much strange as 
impossible. It is really about as strange as that a person who 
likes milk-puddings should be indifferent to milk-punch, or 
vice versd. Verse and Music have one element in common, an 
element of measured rhythm or time-regularity in the order of 
sounds, most broadly and shortly expressed as regularity of re- 
currence. Music consists in the fusion of an order of this sort 
with an order of another sort—that of sounds in respect of pitch. 
Consequently no amount of perception of rhythm or time-order 
will help a person to appreciate music, unless his ear is also sensi- 
tive to the other order, in the sense of instinctively perceiving 
the distances and pitch-relations of the notes that compose it. 
This gift of “a musical ear,” though even the perfection of it is 
very common, is by no means universal ; and it is as totally 
unconnected with any other mental or bodily attribute as long 
sight. Even this brief description of it will suffice to show both 
how an ear may be (as it frequently is) at once delicately sensitive 
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to the charm of verse-effects and inappreciative of music ;* and also 
why the satisfaction obtainable from sounds ordered by rhythm 
only—-as in a performance on the drum, or in verse as tested 
by presentation in an unknown tongue—must be infinitely slight 
in comparison with the complete pleasure obtainable from Music. 

It may possibly be objected that in this latter conclusion I am 
overlooking certain artistic elements in the sound of verse beyond 
the rhythmic—namely, alliteration and skilful arrangement of 
vowel-sounds. But immensely as these elements often contribute 
to the total effect of good verse, experiments with a person 
ignorant of the language will again show how inconspicuous and 
uncertain is any abstract effect that they are capable of producing 
on the ear. Thus tested, the amount of pleasure which the 
artistic introduction of them in verse will add to the sensuous 
impression producible by the reading of ordinary prose, or of 
verse in which no such special art has been employed, will prove 
to be a negligible quantity. 

It seems, then, quite impossible to hold that the marked 
difference of effect between imaginative verse and imaginative 
prose should be accounted for by the mere addition of the ear- 
pleasure of the sound to the mind-pleasure of the sense, and to 
regard the complete message of poetry as just the sum of these 
two pleasures. Equally impossible is it to doubt that the presence 





* A word must be said here about the difference between Poetry and 
Music, even in respect of the metrical element whose fundamental prin- 
ciple is common to both; and about the total irrelevance to music of any 
delicate verbal melody, and the strange absurdity of representing {as M. 
de Banville does) ability to be sung as “la condition indispensable et 
premiére de toute poésie,” or asserting (as Dr. Hueffer does) the “ identity 
of musical and metrical laws.” Dr. Hueffer, by good luck, implicitly 
refutes himself by the remainder of his own sentence. That identity, he 
says, was fully understood by Dante, “ who was what every lyrical poet 
by rights should be—a musician.” Consequently, not a single modern 
lyricist of eminence has been “ what by rights he should be,” and we 
are left to lament the barbarous harshness of Goethe’s, Shelley’s, Victor 
Hugo’s, Lord Tennyson’s, and Mr. Swinburne’s best verses. The idea 
that musical setting is the authoritative test of the true verbal flow is a 
singular instance of the way in which an imposing-looking doctrine will 
override the most obvious facts. The difference between music and poetry, 
which the vapours of modern criticism constantly strive to conceal in the 
higher atmosphere of transcendental zsthetics, extends as far down even as 
this mundane and structural feature of rhythm. Not indeed to the very 
bottom of it. We have seen that the fundamental principle of regular 
recurrence, of a scheme of regular accents, is common to both arts ; though, 
I may add, it is just this common principle that the school who are most 
determined to make out that the two arts are one, are, by an odd per- 
versity, the first to ignore—the “ oneness ” being apparently more cbvious 
to them in pieces of un-metrical “declamation ” than in pieces of formed 
and straightfurward song. But in all that supervenes on that common 
principle the difference may be complete. 
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of this sound-element is essential to the total effect. We are 
thus driven to recognize that the effect is in some way not a swm 
but a product of its elements ; so that if we reckon the imagina- 
tive pleasure alone as 100, and the sound-pleasure alone as 5, the 
resulting pleasure is not 105, but 500. But perhaps the better 
metaphor is that of chemical combination. If I seem to dwell 
on the point pedantically, it is because this sort of combination, 
this veritable psycho-chemvistry, in which the nature of the con- 
stituents as known in separation is quite transformed by their 
mutual re-action, is a fact not enough recognized in psychology ; 
and the cases where it occurs may well be noted and marked off 
from the very common cases where impressions are simply 
summed, as, for instance, when‘I eat my dinner‘at a window com- 
manding a fine view. 

This, then, is the first result of our inquiry into the constitution 
of the non-reasonable element in Poetry. And it at once brings 
out a grave defect even in Mr. Austin’s sound-looking definition 
of the art, as “a transfiguration or imaginative representation 
of life in verse or rhythm,” For if this does not say, it assuredly 
implies, that the rhythmic qualities lie outside the imaginative 
qualities, and are superposed on them; it suggests no sort of 
reaction or interaction, producing quite new qualities. But the 
gist of the matter is that the imagination, or the transtiguring 
power of what is most genuinely Poetry, cannot be at all com- 
pletely judged apart from the actual rhythmic presentation ; 
that the union of the elements goes to the very root of the 
imaginative process; that the essential difference between the 
most imaginative prose writer (who is nothing more) and the 
imaginative poet is not a technical one, not a matter of a 
more or less striking mode of presentation for their ideas, but 
extends to the nature of the imagination itself, and to the inmost 
essence of the things it finds to tell us. For however much 
common ground there may be to the two, the imagination of the 
genuine poet has always the distinctive quality that images and 
ideas perpetually spring up in it not only demanding rhythmic 
expression—though that is true, and that is much—but actually 
clothed, or rather embodied, in rhythm. Not of course at first in 
all the amplitude of their rhythmic life, nor in any very pro- 
longed flow—that is a piece of luck for now and then, luck, 
however, of the sort that only comes to one who deserves it—but 
in phrases that, flashing at once into their place in the metrical 
scheme, light up the path for others to follow : in word-fragments 
and line fragments, which, even before they come in sight of their 
ultimate combination, are yearning and struggling towards it, 
and, even as they enter their diviner’s mind, are instinct with 
the presage of the fuller glory to which they tend. But it is 
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doubly useless, in a case where the complete result, which we can 
all sit and contemplate, defies adequate description, to beat about 
for words to describe the shifting and subtle processes that lead 
up to it. 

And here for tie present I must stop short. The recognition 
of the above peculiarity in the combination of “sound and sense” 
may also go far to suggest its close connection with varieties in 
the impressions received, and therefore in the estimates made by 
different persons. I can only ask the reader to believe that this 
connection could be made clear, were it possible here to carry out 
the analysis into detail. It would thus be shown that the non- 
reasonable element is par excellence the inconstant and sub- 
jective factor in Poetry. And to complete my view of its esthetic 
position, I should further have to show its bearing on two other 
large topics—the relation of a man’s native language to his 
appreciation of Poetry, and the validity and mode of application 
to Poetry of the test of popularity. But I must dismiss a discus- 
sion which would more than double the length of my paper, and 
devote my few remaining pages to another topic, which could not 
be omitted without still more obvious incompleteness. Suppose 
the limitations of reasoning criticism to be agreed to. Suppose 
it granted that reasonable grounds may very well suffice to class 
for us Milton and Southey, or Shakespeare and Addison; but 
hardly Byron and Shelley, or Rossetti and Browning. It may 
still be asked—Does the critic really produce no effect beyond 
that of reasoned exposition? Is his influence wholly limited to 
the ground which his logical advocacy covers? To assert this 
would be greatly to underrate his functions ; what he cannot do 
by argument he can most assuredly often do by infection—by 
the contagious influence on the minds of others of a more vivid 
view and a more concentrated pleasure. It is easy to disparage 
this sort of unreasoned influence as producing a second-hand and 
vicarious admiration, which cannot have the genuineness of the 
original article. But such disparagement seems very shallow. 
The effect is not that the influenced person consciously exerts 
himself to see or hear with the eyes or ears of another, but that, 
his attention being sympathetically fascinated, the electric con- 
tact (so to speak) is made for him, and his own eyes and ears are 
brought steadily to bear on beauties which they might otherwise 
have passed over. Surely we must all have had this brought 
home to us again and again even through the simplest of all 
means, that of quotation. A passage standing out alone, put for- 
ward by some one as what to him at any rate has been peculiarly 
or characteristically impressive, will often get from that mere 
fact a new sort of place in our regard, and will strike us, when we 
meet it again in its place, with quite a new air of distinction. 
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But the effect may go much beyond this. It is impossible to 
gainsay the testimony of those who find themselves now cherish- 
ing in the inmost sanctuary of their imagination, and brooding 
over with intensest personal affection, some treasure to which 
(even though it may have crossed their mental field of vision a 
score of times) access was first opened to them through the sheer 
reality of another’s enthusiasm. Even on that non-reasonable 
and intuitive ground where there can be no definite instruction, 
and where it is supposed that the individual must do what he can 
with such instincts as nature has conferred on him, our lives are 
curiously intertwined with those of others; and for most of us the 
relation is really a very loose one between the amount which our 
emotional self proves able to contain and assimilate, and the 
amount which its unassisted feelers would suffice to supply to it. 
And this mutual helpfulness assumes quite unprecedented impor- 
tance in an age like the present, when the multiplicity and 
dispersion of interests and pursuits makes systematic study of art 
or literature an impossibility to all but a small minority, and when 
the amount that a man may pick up by the way greatly depends 
on his alertness to be helped into quick rapport with the best 
that he can get. 

And Poetry is, beyond doubt, the imaginative region where 
this contagious influence is most effective. Here, again, as in so 
many other ways, Music and Poetry, the two arts of the ear 
whose exceptional opportunities of union has led to a superstition 
as to their fundamental unity, occupy the two extremes of the 
scale. Music is, of course, unequalled as the art in the simul- 
taneous appreciation of which numbers can unite, enhancing their 
enjoyment by so doing, and adding to its dignity by realization 
of its social aspect. But here the power to appreciate, and the 
immediate susceptibility to the impression, are pre-supposed : the 
sympathy comes in as an augmentative, not as a revealing, 
influence. The essential impression of a musical sentence, apart 
from all extraneous associations, is a simple thing, is a thing as 
it were all of one piece, to be dwelt on in one way by the concen- 
tration on it of a quite independent and unique faculty. It may 
be pleasing to one musical hearer, displeasing or indifferent to 
another; but its simplicity and independence give it a hit-or- 
miss character. On sufficient acquaintance it either speaks or it 
does not speak ; and the brooding over it on account of another's 
enthusiasm about it will hardly prove a means whereby latent 
potentialities of feeling about it are wakened into activity. It is 
in virtue of just the opposite characteristics in a poetical passage 
that the opposite result is produced. It is a complex, often even 
a Protean thing, and derives its character from, it may be, 
numerous strains of associations, playing through verbal and 
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rhythmic combinations that seem to put on new aspects under our 
very eyes. Hence the constant chance of latent common ground, 
the chance that the inspiring shock of sympathy with another’s 
enthusiasm will supervene on elements of idea and emotion which 
were only waiting for that shock to crystallize into the fullest and 
most characteristic poetical impression. 

But to return to the influence itself: it is emphatically one 
which can never be brought to bear without tact and self- 
command in the expression of preferences. Justin proportion as 
we are ready to be infected with an intuitional delight, for which 
reasons cannot be assigned, are we resentful at having it thrust 
down our throats as a dogma. And such an offence in respect of 
matters of taste and instinct is far more trying than that basing 
of verdicts on grounds bound to be inadequate which was dis- 
cussed before. Mr. Swinburne is here the most prominent 
offender, simply because his magnificent powers and his wonder- 
fully vivid and delicate sense of beauty give him in this direction 
the most exceptional opportunities. As a critic he is never guilty 
of overlooking the non-reasonable element in verse. So pro- 
foundly impressed is he with the literal magic of the best poetry, 
that his remarks are even overapt to run rather into elaborately 
worded descriptions of what pleases him than into such reasoned 
discussion as Mr. Arnold’s or Mr. Austin’s. We have almost a 
surfeit of poems “ fresh as dawn and fine as air,” or “ sovereignly 
faultless in form and colour of verse,” or with “the odour and 
colour of cloudless air;” of “ardent affluence of colour and 
strenuous dilation of spirit,’ “sweet and sovereign oppression 
of absolute beauty,” “sweet and sovereign unity of perfect 
spirit and sense,” “sovereignty of language and strong grasp of 
spirit,” ‘solid and flawless excellence of jewels and setting,” 
“abysses of luminous sound and sonorous light,” and so on. 
Still there is amply enough of what is true and beautiful in most 
of his descriptions to make it clear that he has a genuine méer, 
less as a reasoning than as an infectious critic. By what 
fatality, then, does he introduce at every turn expressions that 
inevitably awake an impulse of resistance? Why, instead of 
trusting his own persuasive powers, does he so constantly adopt 
the attitude of a man who is sure to be attacked, and who must, 
therefore, entrench himself every moment behind the very 
strongest words, so as to frighten or stultify his imaginary 
assailants beforehand? And in all this, it is our old friend, or 
enemy, the instinct of classification, which is chiefly responsible. 
To possess this instinct in an altogether morbid degree is specially 
unfortunate for a critic who belongs, or should belong, to the 
infectious class. In spite of his disowning all desire “ to wrangle 
for the precedence of this immortal or of that,” orders of merit of 
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one kind or another, expressed or implied, literally bristle on his 
pages, representing in literature the social offence which has 
earned for comparisons as a class their familiar attendant epithet. 
As introduced by him, every case of excellence seems to come 
before us staggering under the weight of its relations to other 
cases ; we never lose the feeling that it is being backed against 
something else, or something else against it ; that some act of 
fealty is being demanded of it or for it; and though Mr. 
Swinburne is the last man deliberately to dwarf any greatness 
that he recognizes, we tire of the way in which authors are 
hurried off, on any pretence, to make their genuflexions before 
one or another of his gods. In his company we lose the power 
of admiring our heroes directly and naturally; from the free 
citizenship of an intellectual republic we and they seem to pass to 
the slavery of a hierarchy, in which the rank of everybody and 
everything is as precisely assigned as in the ritual of some 
eastern religion, and no one can walk for bowings and scrapings. 
The very mention of a poet, or of a poem, seems to imply for him 
a sense of their place, accurately fixed by a combative examiner, 
in about twenty different triposes. So great is the air of exacti- 
tude which, with the turn of a phrase, Mr. Swinburne can give 
to his class-lists, and so multifarious are the aspects and qualities 
in respect of which works and workers are classed, that the 
reader’s endeavours to adjust his judgment resembles a perpetual 
process of pulling and wrenching. Nor can one ever be sure 
when one is at the end of this Procrustean process. One never 
knows what new department of excellence may not at any moment 
crop up, in which some poet will turn out to be “ out of all sight 
or comparison ” superior to all his compeers, except, “ of course,” 
this, that, or the other of them. Gentler methods would surely 
be in every way an advantage ; for this exaggeration of positive- 
ness and detailed precision in undemonstrable matters not only 
weakens the force of the judgments, by suggesting that the 

would never have been thus pronounced had not their author felt 
that they were bound to be differed from, but actually prompts 
the difference. Mr. Swinburne has himself remarked on the 
falseness of the verdicts which great artists have not infrequently 
passed on one another; and in so doing he has admitted, as com- 
pletely as his general tone denies, the justice of our main con- 
clusion, that even among “ capable articulate creatures” there is 
a large amount of necessary divergence of intuition in Poetry. 
But our argument will yield a further corollary of which he, of 
all others, should reap the benefit—namely, that one who at any 
point perceives and enjoys more than others, establishes a claim 
not so much to be differed from as envied by them. This truth, 
which lies at the very root of the infectious influence of mind on 
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mind, might perhaps help most of us here and there to a slight 
though salutary lift in each other’s estimation ; but Mr. Swin- 
burne in particular, should he realize it, might make his wonderful 
range of poetic insight and sympathy contribute almost as much 
to our admiration of him as (what he cares far more about) our 
admiration for the many objects of his generous and enthusiastic 
praise. And the first condition—to give the key-note of this 
paper its final due—would be to strike a pen through nine out of 
every ten of his comparatives and superlatives. 
EpmunD GURNEY. 


Arr. V.—THE CHURCH AFTER THE CONQUEST. 


Rerum Britannicarum Medii Avi Scriptores: Eadmeri His- 
toria Novorum in Anglia, et Opuscula duo de Vita 
Sancti Anselmi et quibusdam Miraculis ejus. Edited 
from Manuscripts in the Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. By Martin Rutz, M.A. 1884. (Rolls Pub- 
lications.) 


OCIETIES formed for the publication of books have been 
very numerous in this country, and have done good service, 
but it may perhaps be said without offence or exaggeration that 
none of them have done so much as the Masters of the Rolls have 
done. Private efforts, aided only by private subscriptions, cannot 
compete with a publisher who has access to Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, and who cares nothing whether he sells his books or not. 
He can always obtain the services of able men who understand 
their business, and whose work when done is a credit not only to 
themselves, but also to the state which, through the Masters of 
the Rolls, employs them. 

The history of St. Anselm by Eadmer, with which we have now 
to deal, has been entrusted to Mr. Rule, the admirable biographer 
of the saint. Nothing could be more fitting ; and he has executed 
his task with that laborious and conscientious diligence so con- 
spicuous and so charming in his “ Life of St. Anselm.” 

Eadmer was one of the monks of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
brought up from childhood in the cloister, and finally one of the 
companions of St. Anselm, the archbishop. He is a recorder of 
the things he saw, and of the words he heard, and of the auxieties 
he felt. His perfect honesty and sincerity are visible in his 
writings, and there is no trace of exaggeration in them. He has 
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supplied us with information about the Church of England after 
the Conquest which is of the very highest importance, and which, 
when well considered, makes us wonder, not at the Reformation 
under Henry VIII., but at its delay in coming. 

William the Conqueror, when he landed on the coast of Sussex, 
found everything in confusion, for Harold was as much a usurper 
as he was a conqueror. The civil state was bad, but the ecclesi- 
astical state was worse. The Witenagemote had taken upon 
itself the responsibility of governing the Church; it had deposed 
the Archbishop of Canterbury because he was a Norman, and had 
put in his place a dependant of Harold—Stigand, who, greedy 
and ambitious, went from Winchester to Canterbury, and held the 
two Sees together. It was his pleasure also to sell the abbeys. 
The Pope would not recognize him, and had ordered the restora- 
tion of the expelled primate. Stigand persisted in the usurpation, 
and having first used the pallium of the exiled prelate, obtained 
one from the Antipope, who no doubt was glad enough to secure 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for the schism he had made. This 
usurpation of the See of Canterbury was a cause of grave disorder, 
and disturbed the jurisdiction of the Church ; for on the vacancies 
of the suffragan Sees it was difficult to fill them, since the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as natural legate of the Holy See, possessed 
the right of confirming the episcopal elections, and there was no 
archbishop in the land. 

The Conqueror would not allow Stigand to crown him, and that 
resulted in another wrong done to the rights of the See of 
Canterbury, for Eldred, the northern primate, crowned the king, 
and that, too, in the province of Canterbury, where he had no 
jurisdiction. Then, on Low Sunday, April 11, 1070, within two 
years of the Conquest, the king got rid of Stigand; for on that 
day two cardinal priests, legates of Alexander II., deprived him of 
his dignity—he had been already suspended by the Pope—and 
William put him at once in prison, out of which he never came 
forth alive. 

Stigand deserved his miserable lot, but it is not so certain that 
the others—bishops and abbots, who were deprived of their 
churches—were guilty, all of them, of the offences laid to their 
charge. St. Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, was assailed, but he 
maintained his right, and was not afraid of the face of the king. 
At a later time the Conqueror and Lanfranc also made an attempt 
to depose him, but failed, and St. Wulstan was Bishop of Worcester 
when the Conqueror and Lanfranc were in their graves. 

The prelates of foreign origin were not disturbed, and these 
kept their places ; but the native prelates had to yield possession 
to the men who came over with the Conqueror. While the 
laymen demanded as their share of the booty, counties, manors, 
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and castles, the ecclesiastics, secular and regular, must have 
abbeys and bishoprics. Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, half-brother of 
the king, had the county of Kent, of which he was made earl, 
and immediately plundered the See of Canterbury ; Walcheline, 
the royal chaplain, was made Bishop of Winchester ; Remigius, a 
monk of Fécamp, Bishop of Lincoln, and he is said to have made 
a bargain with the king which was thus satisfied ; Thomas, canon 
and treasurer of Bayeux, had the See of York, opportunely vacant 
by the death of Aldred, the last of the native-born prelates of that 
See, for many years. On the Feast of the Assumption, a.p. 1070, 
Lanfranc, Abbot of Caen, accepted and took possession of the See 
of Canterbury. He was consecrated on the Feast of St. John 
Baptist following, by William the Norman, Bishop of London, 
who had been expelled with Robert, the Norman archbishop, and 
whose See had been administered illegally by Stigand, but who 
recovered it in the train of the Conqueror, and was a great 
benefactor to his Church. The new Archbishop of York now 
applied fur consecration, which had been delayed for some reason 
or other. Perhaps it was because he wished to be independent of 
Canterbury ; if so, he must wait till there was an archbishop in 
Canterbury to maintain the rights which he denied to exist. He 
would make no profession of obedience to the See of Canterbury, 
and Lanfranc refused to consecrate him. The dispute was carried, 
not before the Pope, but before William the Conqueror, and he, 
taking the Pope’s office into his own hands, gave sentence for 
Lanfranc. Thomas of Bayeux submitted, and the southern pri- 
mate, though he had not received the pallium, consecrated his 
defeated rival, and thereupon both went to Rome to petition the 
Sovereign Pontiff each for his own pallium. 

Lanfranc had sent to Rome before for the pallium, but his 
messengers could not be attended to; he must appear in person, 
and make the petition in the usual way. He was not unknown 
in Rome, and it is very probable that the Pope thought it not 
safe to make any concessions to a prelate who was self-willed 
beyond ordinary men. With them Remigius, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, also went, for his simony had become known, and there 
was no remedy but at the Holy See for his offence. The Pope 
deprived him, and at the same time deprived Thomas of the See of 
York, notwithstanding the favour of the king and of Lanfranc. 
Thomas was incapable of a bishopric, because his father was a priest. 
The Pope gave Lanfranc authority to determine all matters con- 
cerning the two prelates, and that authority was exercised in their 
favour; Lanfrane interceded for them, and they were restored to 
their respective Sees. Though Thomas of Bayeux owed Lanfranc 
much for his help before the Pope, yet the Archbishop of York 
would not sacrifice the rights of his See. The canons of York had 
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persuaded him into the belief that he ought to acknowledge no 
superior in Lanfranc ; so upon his restoration to his See he insti- 
tuted a suit against the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the cause 
was pleaded before the Pope. Alexander II. declined to hear it 
out, and said that it was much better to litigate in England, where 
the witnesses could be more easily produced, and the matter 
determined by the testimony and judgment of the bishops and 
abbots of the whole realm.* 

The two archbishops came home, and at Easter 1071 presented 
themselves before the king; that was the way they respected the 
Papal mandate. They pleaded their cause before the Royal Court, 
and the Royal Court decided the question, and gave sentence in 
favour of the See of Canterbury and against the See of York.t 

Thomas of York had other grievances, which on this occas on 
he complained of. The dignity of his See was unjustly lessened by 
the encroachments of Canterbury. He claimed as suffragan Sees 
that of Dorchester (afterwards known as Lincoln), that of Wor- 
cester, and that of Lichfield. The dispute about these bishoprics 
was also referred by the Pope to the judgment of the bishops and 
abbots, but it was determined in a civil court, and these bishoprics 
were found to be suffragans of Canterbury, and to owe no sub- 
jection to the See of York. Lanfranc having gained the cause, 
gave to Thomas, according to Gervase of Canterbury, the See of 
Durham for the sake of peace, and that having one suffragan, the 
See of York might be ruled by an archbishop.t 

The Conqueror gave him the suffragan in the person of 
Walcher, a native of Lorraine, and from the diocese of Liége, his 
predecessor Egelwine being in prison at Abingdon, if he was not 
dead. But it was an unhappy choice on the part of the king. 
The officials of the bishop oppressed the people, and that oppres- 
sion became an excuse for rebellion. The bishop went to Gates- 
head to meet the discontented, and made every effort to pacify 
them, but they demanded more than the bishop would grant. It 
is a very sad and bitter story. Liulf, a Saxon nobleman of great 
possessions in the land, took refuge with all his people under the 
shadow of St. Cuthbert, where he trusted he might be safe from 





* Gul. Malmesb. Gest. PP. lib. i. § 25, Rolls ed. : “ Decrevit Alexander 
Papa oportere hance causam in Anglica terra audiri, et illic totius regni 
episcoporum et abbatum testimonio et juditio diffiniri.” 

t Ibid.: “ Uterque igitur in Paschali solemnitate ad regem venit, ibique 
prolatis in medium partium rationibus, sententiam de negotio regalis 
curia dedit.” 

t “ Actus PP. de Lanfranco. Attamen pro bono pacis Lanfrancus sponte 
concessit Thome, ut Dunelmensis episcopus de cetero sibi profiteretur 
et ut suffraganeus obediret, ut vel sic uno saltem decoratus episcopo 
nomen archiepiscopi obtineret. 3 
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the violence and injustice of the greedy Normans. The bishop 
became his friend, and he became a friend of the bishop, who took 
his advice in the great questions that might from time to time 
arise in the secular administration of the county; for the bishop 
was also a secular prince, and the king had no jurisdiction in 
Durham. 

‘Leobwin and Gilbert, two of the bishop’s officials, the latter 
his kinsman, leagued together for the ruin of Liulf, of whom 
Leobwin especially was jealous, and in the end murdered him. 
For this murder there arose a cry for justice, and the country was 
greatly disturbed. The bishop met the people at Gateshead, and 
there in a small church endeavoured to pacify them without 
punishing the murderers. The crowd threatened the bishop 
himself, and to save him, Gilbert his kinsman, who was really the 
instrument of Leobwin, went out of the church and gave himself 
up to the mob. He was instantly killed. Leobwin remained 
within, afraid to stir, knowing perhaps that the people would not 
dare to lay hands on him in the church. The bishop went out, 
and though he begged the multitude to spare him, yet was he 
slain at the very door of the church. Still, the chaplain, who was 
the source of the calamity, would not stir; so the mob set the 
church on fire. The unhappy man, half burnt, came out at last; 
he could bear the fire no longer, and fell beneath the fury of the 
mob, who received him at the door of the church upon the point 
of their swords, having already slain a hundred of the bishop’s 
retainers.* 

A deed of this kind could not be left unpunished, and as soon 
as it was known, the Chief Justice, who was no other than the 
Bishop of Bayeux, Earl of Kent, marched into Durham with 
a large force of men-at-arms, and laid waste the greater part of 
the bishopric. He was without mercy in his dealings with the 
wretched inhabitants. The innocent’ who had no share in the 
murder remained at home, fearing no evil, but they were not 
spared; the bishop ordered some of them to be put to death or 
disabled, and put others to ransom. He was not satisfied with 
this ; he must also plunder the cathedral. He took away with 
him a pastoral staff of marvellous workmanship, and there is no 
record of restitution. 

Another disastrous promotion was that of the Norman Abbot 
of Abingdon, who enriched his kindred with the manors of the 
monks. It was still worse at Glastonbury, which had been given 
to Turstin, a monk from Caen, probably through the influence 
of Lanfranc, or perhaps on the recommendation of Odo, by whose 





* Roger of Wendover—ad an. 1080—has preserved the words of the 
leader of the mob: “ Schort rede, good rede, slea ye the bischop.” 
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liberality he had been educated. He wassent for from Lanfrane’s 
abbey, and made the ruler of the community, which prided itself 
on its uninterrupted descent from St. Joseph of Arimathea. There 
the monks sang the office according to the Roman rite, and the 
Gregorian chant * was held in honour. This was not pleasing 
to the ears of the new abbot, who, despising the Roman song, 
insisted on the adoption in the monastery of the chant of a 
certain William of Fécamp. The monks had grown old in their 
own uses and customs, and refused to obey the abbot in a matter 
which was to them a pure revolution, and the breaking up of the 
immemorial usage and good traditions of the house. 

Then, at last, the abbot, seeing that they were resolved to 
disobey him, entered the chapter-house one morning when the 
monks had no expectation of seeing him. He was attended by 
his men-at-arms, the retainers of the abbey. The monks fled in 
terror into the church, and took refuge at the high altar. But 
they were not in safety at the foot of the crucifix, for the soldiers 
of the abbot pursued them into the sanctuary. Two monks were 
slain at the altar, and then the others, seeing that their lives 
were in danger, seized the benches and the candlesticks, and 
attacked the soldiers, and finally drove them out of the choir. 
Some of the soldiers were hurt, but the monks lost two, and had 
fourteen grievously wounded. This method of enforcing disci- 
pline in a monastery was more vigorous than the Conqueror 
liked, so he sent the abbot back into Normandy, whence he had 
come; but as the conduct of the monks themselves was not 
regular, very many of them were sent away into other houses, 
there to be kept as prisoners. Turstin remained in Normandy 
while the Conqueror lived, but on the accession of William the 
Red he saw his way back. He gave the new king five hundred 
pounds, and became Abbot of Glastonbury. The unhappy man 
led a dissipated life, wasted the goods of the abbey, and ended 
his days in misery. 

Arfastus was one of the royal chaplains, and was made Bishop 
of East Anglia, or Elmham, That See was in 1075 the See of 
Thetford, and in 1094, and afterwards, the See of Norwich. 
Arfastus was not satisfied with his cathedral church, and at 
once attempted to seize on the monastery of St. Edmund in Bury. 
The monks complained of his conduct, and with good reason, to 
Alexander II., who ordered the bishop to abstain from evil- 





* Florent. Wigorn. ii. p. 16, ed. Hist. Soc.: “Hic inter cetera 
stultitize suze opera Gregorianum cantum aspernatus monachos czepit com- 
pellere, ut, illo relicto, cujusdam Willelmi Fescamnensis cantum discerent 
et cantarent. Quod dum egre acciperent, quippe qui jam tam in hoc 
quam in cetero ecclesiastico officio secundum morem Romane ecclesiz 
insenuerant.” 
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doing. Lanfranc also was directed by St. Gregory VII. to see 
that his suffragan respected the Bull of his predecessor; but 
there is no evidence of Lanfrane’s obedience. On the contrary, 
the archbishop deprived the Abbot of Bury of his Bull; nor did 
he restore it very readily, for he kept it till he was near his end. 
Thus the archbishop, instead of obeying the Pope, helped the 
bishop to molest the abbey, because, by the act of Lanfranc, 
they could not produce the proofs of their exemption from the 
episcopal jurisdiction.* 

Lanfranc was not an idle bishop, nor indifferent to his state. 
He was munificent in all his ways ; but he could bear no superior 
other than the king. To the Conqueror he always deferred, and 
by so doing obtained whatever he wished. When Walcheline, 
the Bishop of Winchester, resolved to drive the monks out of 
the cathedral, and put into their places forty secular canons, he 
did so with the assent, first had, of the king, and said nothing 
apparently to his Metropolitan of the innovation he had devised. 
Lanfranc heard of this with dismay, and Walcheline was com- 
pelled to restore the monks to their church. On this occasion 
Lanfranc did more; he complained to the Pope, and his Holiness 
sent his letters into England forbidding the bishops to disturb 
the monks in the cathedral churches. Certain powerful persons 
had laid their plans for expelling the monks from the cathedral 
of Canterbury, hoping thereby to make havoe of the other 
cathedrals with greater ease.t They were foiled by the arch- 
bishop, who, a monk himself, would not consent to the ruin of 
his brethren. 

The bishops made by the Conqueror were first his chaplains, 
generally, and necessarily secular priests, for the monks were 
restrained to their monasteries, and could not serve the king 
either as chaplains or as his servants in civil functions. These 
made bishops saw with an evil eye the cathedral church in the 
possession of monks, and they have been charged with rather 
mean purposes in their warfare against the monks. They 
desired to reward their own cbaplains, if not their kindred, with 
honourable positions in the cathedral. That was not possible, 
there being neither deans nor canons in their churches. If this 
be true of them, it cannot be denied that they had abundant 
reasons, for out of the fifteen English chapters then existing six 





_ * Eadmer. Hist. Nov, lib. iii.: “ Ante paucos siquidem annos Balduinus 
ipsius cosnobii Abbas Romam adierat, et apud Alexandrum Papam privi- 
legium ipsi abbatie adquisierat, per quod eam a subjectione omnium 
episcoporum, salva Primatis obedientia, liberam effecerat. Quod factum 
Lanfrancus archiepiscopus moleste accipiens ipsum privilegium Abbati 
abstulit, nec illud ei nisi circa finem vite suze multoram precibus motus 
reddere voluit.” + Eadmer. pp. 18, 19. 
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only consisted of secular priests. The Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry had two chapters: that in Lichfield was formed of 
secular priests; that of Coventry, of Benedictines, as were all 
the other regular chapters. The See of Carlisle, founded at a 
later time, had its chapter of canons regular—Augustinians, and 
was the only one of that kind in England. But the history of 
Lichfield and Coventry is somewhat strange. The former was 
made a Metropolitan See, governed by an archbishop, who had 
more suffragans under him than the dispossessed Jainbert, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who retained only London, Winchester, 
Sherborne, and Selsey. ¢This state of things, created by Pope 
Hadrian I., lasted but a short time, and the See of St. Augustine 
recovered its ancient authority. Coventry in av. 1188 had 
Hugh de Nonant as its bishop, a man of some consideration and 
of few scruples. Baldwin, the archbishop, was forced to excom- 
municate him because he took the office of sheriff upon him. He 
could not endure the monks at Coventry. He accused them of 
seeking his life, and then drove them out, employing soldiers for 
the purpose—as lately in France—and in their place he put those 
whom in the day of his repentance he called ireligiosos clericos. 
The monks had nowhere to go to, and were beggars ; but some 
of them went to Rome, and appealed to the Pope for redress. 
The suit dragged on for seven years, and one monk alone was in 
Rome when Innocent III. ascended the Papal throne. This 
monk, Thomas by name, having heard of the death of the bishop, 
went at once with his petition to the Pope, who, having read it, 
asked the monk if that was not the petition which had been 
rejected by his predecessors Clement and Celestine. The monk 
admitted the fact, and the Pope said: “ Why do you think you 
can get from me what you could not get from them? Go: you 
are waiting here for no good.” ‘ Holy Father,” replied Thomas, 
bursting into tears, “ my petition is just and right ; I have waited 
for the death of your predecessors ; I shall now wait for yours, 
and I shall gain my end from your successor.” The Pope was 
astonished at the language of the poor monk, and said to the 
cardinals around him, “ You have heard what that devil has 
said ;” then turning to the monk, said: “Brother, per sanctum 
Petrum, you shall not wait here for my death; your petition has 
been granted ;” and then, without any delay, he sent orders to 
Hubert, the Archbishop of Canterbury, to restore the church of 
Coventry to the monks at once, which was done, and they were 
in possession of their ancient home before the new bishop of 
Coventry was elected. 

Hugh de Nonant’s death was edifying and very touching ; he 
repented of all the enormities of his life, and also of the expul- 
sion of the monks. On his deathbed—he being then in Nor- 
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mandy on his way to Rome—he sent for all the abbots and priors 
to come to his help, and among them was the Abbot of Bec. 
He made his confession, apparently aloud, with great contrition 
and abundant tears, so that all the religious present were unable 
to refrain from tears themselves; and when he asked them to 
assign him his penance, they kept silence, not knowing what to 
say, for the bishop’s sins were grievous and his contrition deep. 
At last, receiving no answer, he said that he knew they were 
hesitating because of his sins, and begged them to give him for 
his penance to remain in purgatory till the day of judgment. 
The priests present assented, salva semper sibi clementia divina. 
Thereupon the bishop begged the abbot of his great charity to 
give him the habit, that in the next world he might have for his 
protectors those whom he had persecuted in this.* 

Again, in the reign of Stephen the See of Canterbury very 
nearly lost some of its suffragans. Henry of Blois, Bishop of 
Winchester and legate of the Holy See, obtained the consent of 
Lucius II. to his becoming Archbishop of Winchester with a 
suffragan in the then Abbey of Hyde, which was to be made the 
cathedral church of a new diocese. Chichester, also, and perhaps 
other bishoprics, were to be taken out of the province of Canter- 
bury; but the times were full of troubles, and the bishopric of 
Winchester remained as it had always been. 

The See of Canterbury lost none of its rights under Lanfranc ; 
the northern priests maintained that Lanfrane robbed them of 
theirs for his own advantage. He certainly obtained authority in 
the northern province, and a superiority over his brother primate. 
The Archbishop of York was an unwilling subject, and missed 
no opportunity for rebellion, as the southern ecclesiastics would 
call his acts. It was considered a hardship to attend synods in 
the south at the bidding of Canterbury, who had also the right 
to hold his synods even in the province of York. This being so, 
it became necessary to make provision for the precedence of the 
bishops, and that was done after this order: the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was the president, having on his right hand his 
brother of York, and on his left the Bishop of London, who was 
considered to be the dean of the province. The Bishop of Win- 
chester was to be next to the Archbishop of York. But if the 
Archbishop of York was absent, the Bishop of London sat in his 
place, and the Bishop of Winchester then sat on the left hand of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury,? and next to him. 

But if the synod met, and the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
absent, then the Archbishop of York presided, having on his 





* Roger de Wendover, ad an. 1198. 
Tf Wilkins, Conc. i. 363, ad an. 1075. 
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right the Bishop of London, and on his left the Bishop of Win- 
chester. There was no provision made for the other bishops, 
except that which is the ecclesiastical rule and custom ; they were 
to sit in the order of their consecration.* 

This question of the precedence of bishops has been raised in 
many countries and at many times. It has been proposed that 
they should rank among themselves according to the dignity or 
age of their respective Sees, but that could not be a rule of the 
slightest service, for the dignity and antiquity of Sees are in dis- 
pute: that was to build upon sand. Another suggestion is, that 
bishops who are doctors shall have precedence of those bishops 
who are not doctors ; that is perhaps a worse rule than the other, 
for it would have for its immediate result the distinguishing of 
bishops among themselves as learned and unlearned. 

This order, established by Lanfranc, was the order of prece- 
dency in England for four centuries and a half; all bishops and 
abbots and priors having in Parliament, and no doubt elsewhere, 
as members of the ecclesiastical order, their due precedence 
over all laymen of whatever rank or dignity. The change was 
made in a.p. 1531, by an Act of Parliament, 31 Henry VIII. 
ce. 10, when the bishops, having renounced the Pope, had accepted 
the royal supremacy. They had further delivered up their Bulls 
to the king, and bowed before Cromwell as his vicar-general. 
This vicar-general, by the Act of Parliament, had precedence of 
all the bishops and of all the peers; then came the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, next to him the Lord Chancellor ; the Archbishop 
of York followed, now reduced to the fourth place. The Bishop 
of London was brought down to a place below the great officers 
of State and all the peers except the barons, and had to give way 
to these if they held any office of importance in the State. The 
Bishop of Winchester was made to give way to a prelate of the 
northern province, and to sit below the Bishop of Durham. The 
other bishops kept their places above the barons, and were allowed 
to sit according to the ecclesiastical rule, whereby a bishop, 
whether with a See or without a See, takes his place among his 
brethren in the order of consecration. The prelates were now by 
their own act the serfs of the Crown, and treated with contempt. 
If they had kept the faith, they would not have been placed under 
the jurisdiction of Thomas Cromwell. 

_ Lanfranc having saved the rights of his See from diminution 
in his contest with the northern prelate, had to rescue many of 
its manors out of the devouring jaws of another bishop, who 
ought to have been more honest. Odo, half-brother of the Con- 
queror, was Bishop of Bayeux, and had landed in Sussex with 





* Malmesbur. Gest. Regg. lib. iii. § 300, ed. Hardy. 
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the invading host. He is said to have clad himself in armour, 
and to have been in the fatal battle of Hastings, but without 
drawing his sword. For his reward he was made Earl of Kent, 
and for the maintenance of his dignity had in that county 184 
lordships, and more than 250 in other counties.** He was not 
satisfied with his share of the plunder, and finding the old 
chauntry of the Saxons without a protector—for Stigand was 
worse than useless—he seized upon many of the manors of Can- 
terbury, and made them, so far as he could, the property of the 
Earl of Kent. It is true that he was also Bishop of Bayeux, 
but he was not moved by any respect for that dignity ; he must 
aggrandize himself as a secular baron, though at the expense of 
possessions which he knew were sacred. 

Lanfrane complained to the king of those evil deeds of his 
brother, and was permitted to institute a lawsuit—that seems to 
be all the king could do for him—for the recovery of the 
stolen manors. The court was held on Penenden Heath, and 
with the consent of all, Lanfranc obtained possession of his own. 

Agelric, the deposed Bishop of Selsey, whom the king kept 
imprisoned in Marlborough, was brought to the court, for he 
was known to be very learned in the laws of the land, but it 
was in 4 carriage, and the reason why that fact is recorded of 
him alone may be that he was either a very old man, or worn out 
by the severity of his imprisonment. ‘Though the king and 
Lanfranc were glad to have the service of his learning, they were 
not generous enough to give him his freedom. The Pope had 
remonstrated with Lanfrane for his neglect of the bishop, and 
required him to replace him in his See of Selsey, or try him 
again if it was thought well to do so. The Pope was not satis- 
fied with the first trial, and pressed both Lanfranc and the king 
to observe the rules of justice, and give the bishop an opportunity 
to defend himself. But the king and the archbishop gave no 
heed to the instructions of the Pope, and Agelrie died in jail, 
and no evil is known of him. 

Lanfranc was not careful only of the rights and privileges of 
his See ; he brought order out of the confusion with which the 
ecclesiastical discipline had fallen in Canterbury. That church 
had been for seventeen years without a bishop, for Stigand was a 
usurper, and his authority was not recognized throughout the 
province, nor could it be. The monks, moreover, were not likely 
to accept for their archbishop and abbot a secular priest, contrary 
to the unbroken custom of their Church. The result was great 
disorder in the monastery,f and manners inconsistent with the rule 
of St. Benedict. 


* Foss. Biographia Juridica : Odo. = 
+ Malmesbur. Gesta PP. p. 70, Rolls ed. : “‘ Monachi Cantuarensis sicut 
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On the whole, it must be admitted that Lanfranc was much 
more careful of his own rights than of the rights of others, if we 
except the rights of the Crown, or rather the encroachments of the 
Crown on the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury was then regarded throughout the land as more than 
the equal of the king. He was the parish priest of the king in 
every part of his English dominions; he alone could crown him. 
He had many manors in the land, and over those manors no 
bishop had jurisdiction ; the ecclesiastical jurisdiction belonged to 
the archbishop, and then, as natural legate of the Holy See, he 
exercised great powers, so that it was sometimes difficult to 
ascertain whether the acts were those of the metropolitan or of the 
legate. Notwithstanding all this, Lanfrane sacrificed to the king 
the immunities of clerks in holy orders, 

Odo, half-brother of the Conqueror, was not perfect in his life. 
As Earl of Kent he allowed himself many liberties unbecoming his 
sacred character; but he was a bishop, and therefore, like all 
ecclesiastics, exempt from the secular jurisdiction. The Con- 
queror himself, though disapproving of his brother’s habits, 
acknowledged his rights in the immunities of his state. Having 
made him powerful ; he could not control him ; so he complained 
to Lanfrane, lamenting the straits he was in. The archbishop 
replied, “ Put him in jail.” Even William the Conqueror was 
startled at this counsel, and said, “ What! The man is in Orders.” 
Lanfrane, nothing daunted, answered, “ You will lay hands, not 
on the Bishop of Bayeux, but on the Earl of Kent.””* The king 
took the advice of the archbishop, and resolved to arrest his 
brother ; but he could find no one among his servants who would 
* commit the sacrilege, and he was obliged himself to lay hands on 
the Earl of Kent, who was all the time the Bishop of Bayeux, clerk 
in holy orders.t The unhappy bishop remained in prison for the 
rest of his brother’s days ; the remonstrances of the Pope were dis- 
regarded ; and this great scandal was the work of Lanfrane, who 
sacrificed the immunities of the Church to please one of the most 








omnes tunc temporis in Anglia secularibus haud absimiles erant, nisi quod 
pudicitiam non facile proderent. Canum cursibus avocari; avium pra- 
dam raptu aliarum volucrum per inane sequi; spumantis equi tergum 
premere, tesseras quatere, potibus indulgere, delicatiori victu et accuratiori 
cultu; frugalitatem nescire, parsimoniam abnuere, et catera id genus, 
ut magis illos consules quam monachos pro frequentia famulantium 
diceres.” 

* Malmesbur. Gest. Rgg. lib. iv. § 306, ed. Hardy. ‘“ Non episcopum 
Baiocarum capies, sed comitem Kantiz custodies.” 
_ t Order. Vital. lib. vii. c. 8: “Cumque nullus in episcopum auderet 
injicere manum, rex ipse primus apprehendit eum. Illo autem reclamante 
‘Clericus sum et minister Domini, non licet pontificem damnare sine 
judicio Papxw.’ Providus rex ait ‘ego non clericum nec antistitem damno 
sed comitem meum.’” 
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savage of men. The evil done bore fruit, and St. Anselm and St. 
Thomas had to gather it, in the reproaches made to them, that 
they did not conduct themselves, in their relations with Henry I. 
and Henry II., as Lanfranc had done with their father and great- 
grandfather. 

Again, in the dispute between the Bishop of Durham and 
William the Red, Lanfranc was on the side of the king. That 
bishop certainly deserves no great consideration, for, though he 
insisted on the observance of law in his own affairs, he laid aside 
on a later day all respect for justice in the persecution of St. 
Anselm, and was one of the most persevering enemies of the 
saint in his utmost need. William of St. Calais, Bishop of 
Durham, was suspected by the king of having been in a con- 
spiracy against him. The bishop denied the charge, and offered 
to prove his innocence in the usual way, and as it became a bishop. 
The king required him to plead as if he were a layman: that the 
bishop neither could nor would do. Besides, as Bishop of Durham 
he was possessed of the civil jurisdiction within the bishopric, and 
the king had none there. However, the king seized the bishopric, 
put his own officers in the place of those of the bishop, and even 
laid waste the land. After much labour and contention, it was 
settled that the bishop should go to the king, but his person was 
to be safe from insult and wrong. He went therefore to Salisbury, 
where the king held his court; Lanfrane and many bishops, with 
the secular barons, sitting to hear the cause. Now, William the 
Red had taken away everything from the bishop except the castle 
of Durham, and there the prelate took refuge, and defended him- 
self as well as he could with the help of his own soldiers. The 
estates of the Church had been wasted, and even given away tu 
the king’s friends, so that the bishop was not only harassed, but 
robbed of nearly all that he had, without even the shadow of a 
legal trial. There was therefore no reason why he should appear 
as defendant in any court, seeing that the king had taken the 
law into his own hands, and not only had condemned the bishop 
in his absence without trial, but had also executed with the utmost 
severity the sentence which he thought the bishop deserved. ‘The 
prince-palatine of Durham was not a plaintiff, and the king being 
the wrongdoer, brought his action against the wronged. In Salis- 
bury none of the bishops would even speak to their brother of 
Durham ; his metropolitan, also Thomas of York, refused him 
any recognition. That was the king’s will and commandment. 
In the court the bishop stood alone, and demanded, before plead- 
ing, the restitution of his property; that was his right. There- 
upon, Lanfranc replied—the king keeping silence—that neither the 
king himself, nor any one on his behalf, had robbed the bishop, 
and that the bishop had never seen the king’s writ by which he 
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was dispossessed. No doubt that was so, and the injustice was 
therefore the greater; but Lanfranc was not ashamed thus to 
defend iniquity in the king and to oppress a bishop. 

The bishop, however, persisted in his demand of restitution 
before pleading, and there could be no answer to his claim. 
Lanfranc indirectly admitted that the demand was legal and just ; 
for he asked the bishop to plead, and then make his claim against 
the king. The bishop upon this asked Lanfranc if the words he 
had just used were words of kindly counsel or the sentence of the 
court. Lanfranc seems to have been irritated by the observation 
of the bishop, and replied that he had not spoken the words as 
giving sentence; but that the king, if he would trust him 
(Lanfranc), would very soon make them so. Thereupon the barons 
present, encouraged by the manifest partiality of Lanfranc, made 
a great clamour in the court, and insisted on the bishop’s 
pleading. 

When the tumult had ceased and silence. obtained, the bishop 
addressed himself to the barons, and said that he had nothing to 
say to them; they were not his judges, and he would not be 
judged by them. If it was the pleasure of the king and the 
bishops to allow of their presence there, it was indecent in them 
to interrupt him as they had done. The king then said he was 
surprised at the conduct of the bishop refusing to answer the 
charge he had brought against him. Roger Bigot then asked 
the king to let the bishop know the charge, and give judgment 
upon the answer of the prelate ; to this the bishop replied that he 
would have law observed, and would make no answer whatever 
before he obtained restitution of his own lands, or legal authority 
produced to the effect that he was bound to answer anything in 
the state he was in—namely, despoiled of the bishopric. 

Geoffrey de Moubrai, Bishop of Coutances,* who had come over 
with the Conqueror, and had received as his share of the booty 
two hundred and eighty manors, suggested that the court should 
retire, and decide whether the bishop should or should not plead 
under these conditions. Lanfranc said, No; let the bishop with- 
draw. The bishop replied that he would willingly go out of the 
court, but he warned the bishops to keep in mind that he too 
was a bishop. “Go out,” said Lanfranc ; “ we shall act justly.” 

It seems that Lanfranc saw no injustice in sending the bishop . 
out of the court, and allowing the king, who was plaintiff, to 
remain, and to take part in the consultation of the judges, with 
all his officers who were there. There was considerable delay 

* Order. Vital. lib. viii. c. 23: ‘‘ Praefatus enim presul nobilitate luce- 
bat, magisque peritia militari quam clericali vigebat, ideoque loricatos 
milites ad bellandum quam revestitos clericos ad psallendum magis 
erudire noverat.” 
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before the doors of the court were opened ; at last the bishop was 
called in, and told by the Archbishop of York, Lanfranc assenting, 
that he must answer and put in his plea before his fief would be 
restored to him. ‘“ Fief!” said the bishop, “ there has been no 
mention of fief either by me or by any one else; I demand the 
restitution of my bishopric.” Lanfranc replied that it was well 
known he held a fief, and that judgment was given. The bishop 
then said, as he said before this sentence was delivered, that he 
appealed to the Pope. “ Withdraw,” said Lanfranc; “and the 
king, after consultation had, will let you know his resolution.” 
The bishop withdrew. Then, on re-entering the court, Hugh de 
Beaumont rose and said that the judgment of the court was 
against him, and that his fief was forfeited because he had 
appealed to the Pope. The bishop answered that he would make 
good his cause before the Pope. “ I and my fellows,” said Hugh, 
“ re-affirm our sentence in this court.” The bishop was resolute, 
and replied that he would enter no plea in that court, where all 
justice was trampled under foot, and sentence given against him, 
after he had appealed to the Holy See. 

The king now believing that he had succeeded, ordered the 
bishop to surrender the castle of Durham, but the bishop refused, 
because the final sentence of the highest court had not been 
given, to which he had appealed. Thereupon the red king 
swore, by the Holy Face, that the bishop should not escape out 
of his hands unless he surrendered the castle. The bishop replied 
to the royal threat : “1 allowed three of your servants to seize my 
possessions, and to take away the treasure of the Church. I 
offered no resistance when that was done, though I had a hundred 
soldiers with me. I will make no resistance now; but I warn 
you, on the part of God and St. Peter, and his vicar our lord the 
Pope, against this further robbery.” The king then implied that 
the bishop should never return to Durbam, and the bishop said 
that he relied on the promise of the barons, by whom he had 
been persuaded to come to Salisbury. They had pledged their 
word for his safety, and they said so in court without any hesita- 
tation. 

Lanfrane now interposed, and told the king that he might 
imprison the bishop if he refused to deliver up the castle ; but the 
barons who had given their word for his safety protested against 
this breach of faith, while the archbishop maintained there was 
nothing of the kind, because the bishop refused to accept the 
sentence of the royal court. Then the bishop claimed the perform- 
ance of the promise made to hin—namely,a safe return to Durham. 
The archbishop insisted on his submitting to the judgment of the 
court, while he persisted in his appeal. Lanfranc said then : “ Are 
you going to Rome, to the prejudice of the king and to bring 
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shame upon us all? Stop at home, and the king will restore to 
you the bishopric, with the exception of the city of Durham, if 
you will accept the judgment of his court.” The bishop’s 
answer was: “I have appealed to the Apostolic See, and nothing 
shall keep me from going thither ; there is no justice to be had in 
the king’s court.” Lanfrane replied that he, and the others with 
him, would tell the king what to do with the bishopric if he went 
to Rome without the royal licence. But the bishop was not 
frightened; he persisted in his appeal, and for so doing was 
deprived by the king of his bishopric and of all he had. It was 
with great difficulty and the endurance of many hardships that 
he crossed over to Normandy, but it does not appear that he 
went to Rome or made any further attempts to prosecute his appeal. 

Lanfranc, who was the Pope’s legate, objected to this appeal, 
and moreover acknowledged that unchristian principle, which 
then perhaps he only acted on without confessing it, but which 
was afterwards recorded in writing in the Constitutions of Claren- 
don by Henry II.* He threatened the bishop with the loss of 
his bishopric if he went to Rome without the leave of the king. 
That was neither more nor less than a denial of justice, and the 
disowning of the authority of the Pope, seeing that the exercise 
of that authority in England was made to depend on the good 
pleasure of the king. It is true that the archbishop was himself 
at this time in a state of disobedience. He had gone to Rome 
for the pallium in person, because the Pope would not send it by 
a messenger, but he never repeated the visit, and he was one of 
the many bishops who remained in sullen silence while St. 
Gregory VII. was in trouble. The Pope had no help from 
Lanfrane. 

St. Gregory VII. had often desired Lanfranc to visit the Holy 
See, as other bishops did, but all his mandates were neglected. 
Lanfranc made excuses, and never went to Rome. At last the 
patience of the Pope was worn out, and Lanfranc was ordered, in 
1081, to present himself in Rome on or before the feast of All 
Saints, and make thereby some reparation for his disobedience, 
which the Pope had tolerated so long. If he did not appear on 
that day he was suspended from his office, and liable to be ex- 
communicated. T 


* Stubbs, “Select Charters,” p. 138: « Archiepiscopis, | episcopis et 
personis regni, non licet exire de regno absque licentia domini regis. 

t St. Gregor. VII. Epp. lib. ix. ep. 20: “ Apostolica tibi auctoritate 
preecipimus ut... . in presentis anni festo Omnium Sanctorum Rome 
adesse procures et satagas, et inobedientiw tuz reatum per tantum 
temporis supportatum emendare non ulterius negligas. Quod si nec 
adhuc te mandata apostolica moverint ....a Beati Petri gratia scias te 
procul dubio removendum . .. . ita, ‘videlicet, ut si infra pre edictum 
spatium ad nos non veneris ab omni sis officio episcopali suspensus.” 
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It is not recorded that Lanfranc gave the slightest heed to the 
mandate of the Pope. The archbishop had rarely done so, and 
the election of an Antipope three years later gave him an oppor- 
tunity for considering the authority of St. Gregory VII. as a 
subject for discussion here. On the death of St. Gregory, in May 
1085, he and the Conqueror withdrew from the communion of the 
Roman Church, and set up a schism, which lasted ten years. 
William the Conqueror had made a law that no one was to be 
acknowledged as Pope without the king’s permission, nor any 
letters reeeived from the Holy See before they were shown to the 
King.* In this way the King made himself the judge of the 
Papal elections, and further hindered effectually the exercise of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in England; for, even if he had 
acknowledged the Pope, he had still the means to thwart him in 
his hands by refusing to receive his injunctions. 

Thus, from the death of St. Gregory to the day when William 
Rufus consented to St. Anselm’s reception of the pallium, the 
English nation was in schism, recognizing no Pope, and there- 
fore out of the Catholic Church. Lanfranc and the Conqueror 
died in the schism they had made, and of the Conqueror it was 
said that he could find no one to hear his confession when on his 
bed of death. Victor III. was never recognized in England, nor 
Urban II. for six years of his reign.f 

Until the Conquest this country was governed as a Christian 
country ; the laws were made by Christians for Christians, and 
the decisions of the bishops were as much respected as the deci- 
sions of the sheriffs in their courts. In all the courts ecclesiastics 
sat by custom, if not by right; but this did not please the 
Conqueror, and so he shut the bishops and the archdeacons out 
of the existing courts, and compelled them thereby to hold their 
own courts alone for the future, promising, however, to enforce 
their sentences by his own officers, if necessary. But then he 
was judge of the necessity. 

Then, having driven all ecclesiastics out of the secular courts, 
he made his own courts sovereign in spiritual matters. He 
made the law concerning the recognition of the Pope, already 
mentioned ; he forbade the bishops to make any decrees in the 
provincial synods which he had not first seen and approved, and 





* Eadmer. p. 10: “ Non ergo pati volebat quemquam in omni domina- 
tione sua constitutum Romanz urbis Pontificem pro Apostolico, nisi se 
jubente recipere, aut ejus litteras, si primitus sibi ostense non fuissent ullo 
pacto suscipere.” ; 

+ Eadmer. Hist. Nov. lib. i.: “Qua res ut de aliis mundi partibus 
sileam, per plures annos ecclesiam Angliw in tantum occupavit, ut, ex 
quo venerandz memorize Gregorius qui antea vocabatur Hildebrandus, 
defunctus fuit, nulli loco Papz usque ad hoc subdi vel obedire voluit.” 
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he required a perfect exemption from all ecclesiastical censures 
for his men, no matter how heinous their sins.* Thus, none of 
the barons, none of his officers, were to be proceeded against 
in the ecclesiastical courts for adultery or any other deadly sin 
unless he allowed the bishop to exercise his rights. The King, 
by his laws, maxims, or customs or prerogative, put the whole 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction aside as completely as Henry VIII. at 
alaterday. It is true that the Conqueror did not go so far 
as his descendant in his acts: that is the difference between 
them. William the Conqueror laid the egg and Henry VIII. 
hatched it ; Lanfrane and his suffragans accepted the Reforma- 
tion in principle, Warham and his suffragans drew the conclu- 
sion. 

This claim of the King to a right to accept or reject the 
Pope was put forth by Rufus when St. Anselm proposed to go 
to Rome for the pallium, the Saint being asked from which 
of the Popes he meant to receive it, as if there could be more 
than one Pope, or that the rights of the anti-Pope were equal to 
those of the Vicar of our Lord. St. Anselm had already answered 
the question, for he had lived, when Abbot of Bee, as the subject 
of Urban II., and he was not going to renounce him in England. 
The King, having heard his answer, said that he himself had not 
acknowledged him; in other words, there was no Pope so far as 
the English people was concerned, and he added that he had a 
custom, and his father before him, which forbade any one with- 
out his leave to call any one Pope in England, and to rob him of 
this prerogative was equivalent to an attempt to deprive him of 
his crown.t+ 

When William the Conqueror drove the bishop and the 
archdeacon out of the public courts, wherein they had probably 
sat from the beginning of Christianity in England, he began 
the battle between Church and State, breaking up the unity of 
the Christian commonwealth, and severing the bond of the civil 
duties of man with his supernatural obligations. His subjects 
found themselves immediately under two systems of legislation, 
founded on different principles. His promise to help the bishop 
in the administration of the ecclesiastical law was a confession 
that he was not bound to do so, seeing that he withdrew the 





* Eadmer, p. 10. 

+ Ibid., lib. i. p. 25, ed. Selden,—p. 52, ed. Rolls: “ Anselmus... . 
requisitus ergo a rege a quo Papa usum pallii petere voluisset, respondit, 
ab Urbano. Quo rex audito, dixit illum pro apostolico se nondum 
accepisse, nec su vel paterne consuetudinis eatenus extitisse, ut prater 
suam licentiam aut electionem aliquis in regno Angliz Papam nominaret, 
ét quicunque sibi hujus dignitatis potestatem vellet praripere, unum 
foret ac si coronam suam sibi conaretur auferre.” 
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great barons from the jurisdiction of the bishops, who were not 
allowed to censure them for their contempt of the commandments 
of God. The King’s servants might sin with impunity, if it so 
pleased the King. The Conqueror also subjected all the estates of 
the bishops, abbots, and priors to burdens from which they had been 
hitherto free, but, for all that, he did not attempt to make ecclesi- 
astical persons subject to his tribunals—the personal immunities 
were not violated by him, but by Lanfranc—and he also abstained 
f-om confiscating the revenues of vacant Sees and monasteries. 
Not so his successors. William II. kept bishoprics and abbeys 
vacant as long as he could, and had the revenues paid into the 
exchequer. But even he never ventured to touch ecclesiastical 
persons ; he admitted, and so did his barons, that they were not 
to be summoned to the secular courts. This state of things 
came to an end under Henry I., who would have the bishops 
subject to himself, as the barons were. In this he was resisted 
by St. Anselm, and he never wholly succeeded in his enterprise, 
though the other bishops were ready to yield to him. 

Willliam II. walked in the ways of William I., and added to 
the sins of his father. His father never seized the estates of the 
prelates during vacancies, but the Red King, on the death of 
Lanfranc, not only seized on the possessions of the Church, but 
gave the manors away to his courtiers to be held by them, 
whether the archbishops cared to have them as tenants or not. 
Then when St. Anselm, seeing the disorders of the land, asked 
Rufus to let him hold a council for the correction of abuses, the 
King, relying on the maxims of the State, would allow no council 
to be held. When the Saint complained of the state of the 
monasteries, the King told him that was no affair of his. “ The 
abbeys, are they not mine?” When he told the King, who 
acknowledged no Pope, that he was a subject of Urban, the 
King’s answer was there must be no Pope to England without 
his consent ; that was his father’s doctrine. When the Saint 
implored his suffragans to help him, their answer was that they 
went with the King; he might serve God if he liked, they had 
no such desire if it went against the King.* 

William the Red considered it to be a prerogative of the Crown 
to determine who was Pope, and whether he should be acknow- 
ledged or not within his dominions ; and, on learning from the 
bishops and the barons that there was neither court nor judge in 
England to try St. Anselm, he asked the bishops if they would 
renounce obedience to him. They said they would, and did so. 





* Eadmer, lib. i, p. 56: “Si autem secundum Deum quod ullatenus’ 
voluntati regis obviare possit consilium, a nobis expectas, frustra niteris, 
quia in hujusmodi nunquam tibi nos adminiculayi videbis.” 
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Having got thus far he thought the See of Canterbury fell into 
his hands, because St. Anselm, being out of the King’s protection 
now, could not safely remain in England. But the archbishop, 
who was mildness itself, merely asked for protection to the 
nearest port, that he might leave the kingdom. Then, when 
Rufus saw that he was going away as archbishop, and not as a 
bishop dethroned, he saw again that he had lost his prey. 
Nevertheless, he preferred the archbishop’s absence to his pre- 
sence, and gave him a safe conduct. One of his chaplains, who 
was on the road himself to a bishopric, was to accompany the 
primate; and this unhappy man searched the baggage of the 
archbishop at Dover precisely as the baggage of Cardinal 
Campeggio was searched some four hundred years later at the 
same place, and for the same purpose. The Red King, like his 
father, trampled on the rights of all whom he thought he 
could master, and told the bishops that he would bear no 
equal in his kingdom, and so the Archbishop of Canterbury 
must go.* 

Henry I. pursued the same plan. On the return of the arch- 
bishop after the death of Rufus and his own succession, he pro- 
posed that the archbishop should accept the See of Canterbury, 
which had never been resigned, from him as if he had never held 
it before ; also he asked him to do homage as the barons did, and 
to observe his customs. St. Anselm refused to comply with 
these unreasonable demands, and the result was strife and con- 
tention. The archbishop was alone; none of the bishops gave 
him any help. Three of them were sent by the King to the 
Pope as his ambassadors, and their business was to obtain from 
the Holy See the sanction of the King’s customs, among them 
being the investitures already condemned. The Pope would not 
listen to them; but they said publicly when they came back 
that the Pope allowed the King to invest the prelates as before, 
and that they had obtained this from his Holiness in a secret 
audience, to which the messengers of St. Anselm had not been 
admitted. 

This was not true, and the Pope afterwards excommunicated 
the three bishops for having told a lie—so he expressed it—and 
forbade the investiture absolutely. The King stili persisted, sent 
another agent to Rome, and even threatened the Pope, but to no 
purpose. One thing he gained, the archbishop left the country, 
partly to see the Pope and partly to avoid intercourse with the 
excommunicated prelates. The saint out of the kingdom received 
a message from the King, and remained in exile. But he never 





* Eadmer, lib. i.62: “Dum vivo parem mihi in regno meo utique sus- 
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tinere nolo.” 
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ceased to fight for justice, and in the end the threat of excom- 
munication prevailed and Henry allowed him to return. Even 
the bishops who had been unfriendly wrote letters to him 
imploring him to come back, for the tyranny and oppression 
had become more than they could bear. 

King Stephen held the opinions of his predecessors ; the bishops 
must be subject to him, not to the Pope. To ensure this he 
had the ports watched in order to hinder the bishops from going 
to the council which the Pope summoned and held at Rheims. 
The Archbishop Theobald made his escape, however, and was at 
the council. The ecclesiastical state did not suffer alone; under 
Stephen the whole country groaned, and the pathetic complaint 
of all was “ that Christ and His saints were asleep.” * 

Henry II. carried on the war against the Pope, and had he 
succeeded would have left nothing for Henry VIII. todo. He 
tried to reduce his aggressions into accepted law with the consent 
of the prelates who were to be robbed. Like his modern imita- 
tors, he affected a zeal for good government, and under the 
pretence of checking abuses, alleged but not proved to exist, he 
proposed to extinguish for ever the jurisdiction of the Pope in 
England and to make himself the sovereign judge of ecclesiastical 
disputes over all persons and in all causes. 

The patronage of churches is not a civil or temporal right, but 
a right created by the Pope; for, as the cure of souls universally 
is in him alone by the act of our Lord, so the presentation to 
benefices, collation, and institution necessarily belong to him by the 
same title, and if exercised by others it is by grant from the Pope, 
and in virtue of no right or authority belonging to any other. 
Henry II. by the constitutions of Clarendon required that all 
questions touching advowsons should be litigated and finally 
determined in his courts. This was depriving the Pope of his 
control over questions which never could rise if the Pope had not 
given to others by way of grace the advowson of benefices. 

He then proposed to have it regarded as settled law that no 
bishop could leave the realm without his consent. If he had 
succeeded no archbishop could go to Rome for the pallium, no 
bishop could make the visit ad limina or attend councils even 
when summoned by the Pope. 

As his great-grandfather had decreed, so he too would decree, 
that none of the great barons or ministers of the King should be 
excommunicated or their lands laid under interdict without the 
assent of the King. Then to secure himself in the possession of 
these exorbitant powers he set aside a fundamental principle of 
the ecclesiastical law, namely, that a suitor may carry his appeal 
from the lowest court, passing by the intermediate tribunals, to 








* Saxon Chron. ad an. 1157. 
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the Pope directly of himself. Henry II. put the law and practice 
of the church on one side, and directed that the appeal from the 
court of the archdeacon should be made to that of the bishop, 
from the court of the bishop to that of the archbishop, and then 
to the court of the King; beyond that no one couid go without 
the King’s leave. Henry VIII. did no more. 

These customs—so they were called—were resisted by St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, and there is no trace of any opposition to 
them on the part of the other bishops. On the contrary, they gave 
St. Thomas no help, and gave every help to the king, as they had 
to William the Red and Henry I., who had made them his slaves. 
They set the Pope at defiance, and, despising his probibition, 
crowned Henry’s son, thereby at the same time doing violence to 
the rights, which were never questioned, of the Mother-Church of 
Canterbury. William Rufus and Henry I. were resisted by none 
of the bishops, not even by Lanfranc, whose influence was so 
great. It was reserved for St. Anselm to fight for the jurisdic- 
tion of the Pope; all the bishops were against him and with the 
King, at whose request they renounced obedience to the Metro- 
politan. St. Thomas, again, in his turn, had to tread the wine- 
press alone ; none of the bishops were with him; and he has said 
it was never seen or heard of that any bishop in England, except 
an Archbishop of Canterbury, had ever risen up in defence of the 
Holy See in opposition to the King. As it had always been, he 
says, so it was in his day. The jurisdiction of the Pope was 
treated with contempt whenever it was the pleasure of the King 
to dispute it.* The bishops, for the most part, were either royal 
chaplains, or ministers of the King, in the temporal administration 
of the realm. That training was not good, for they were servants 
of the Crown rather than ministers of the Church, and the rewards 
of their civil services were too often high ecclesiastical positions, 
The chapters of the cathedral churches were coerced by the King, 
and were almost always compelled to appear before him, and 
make the seeming election of a bishop in the King’s chapel, not 
in the cathedral church. The King in reality elected the bishop, 
the chapter accepting his choice, and was very rarely disappointed 
in the men he chose. William Rufus was disappointed, no doubt, 
in St. Anselm, and Henry II. in St. Thomas; + that was all. 





* Epp. St. Thoma, ep. 250, ed. Rolls,—37 ed. Giles: “Quem aliorum 
episcoporum in tota insula nostra vidistis aut legistis se pro tuenda liber- 
tate ecclesis pro conservandis institutionibus patrum, pro reverentia et 
obedientia Sedis Apostolic, praeter Cantuarienses, se opposuisse princi- 
pibus? et nostra quidem ztate, nec unus exstitit: et si veteres revolvan- 
tur historic, nullus occurret.” 

t+ Chron. Monast. de Bello, p. 142: “ Putabat namque eum [Thomam] 
ex antiqua familiaritate in omnibus que vellet assensum prebiturum, nec 
sibi quavis occasione in aliquo contradicturum.” 
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The bishops were with the King, even those whose lives were pure. 
There was no greater or more persistent enemy of St. Thomas than 
Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London. When Alexander III. translated 
him, at Henry’s request, from Hereford to London, because the 
King wanted him as his confessor, he charged him to moderate his 
austerities, which were very great, for the bishop chastised his 
body, ate no meat, and drank no wine.* Nevertheless, Gilbert 
Foliot, notwithstanding his ascetical life and unblemished con- 
versation, cared nothing for the ecclesiastical laws, and was the 
too willing instrument of evil in the hands of the King. He was 
perhaps the more conspicuous abettor of wrong, but he was not 
alone, and we have the Pope’s t+ word for it that all his brethren, 
with himself, were more observant of the royal commands than 
of the dignity of the priesthood. 

Gilbert Foliot was a more dangerous enemy than even Roger 
of York; his reputation was greater, and he had more of the confi- 
dence of the King. He is said to have written the King’s letter 
to the schismatical Archbishop of Cologne, declaring Henry’s 
resolution to renounce the Pope, and to banish every one from the 
kingdom who should venture to obey him. Foliot wrote himself 
to the Pope in his own name and counselled patience, moderation, 
and concession ; the Pope was not to break the bruised reed, nor 
to quench the smoking flax ; he might expect everything from the 
King, provided he allowed him to have his will. The unhappy 
man, not content with his hypocritical pretence of respect for the 
Pope, had the insolence further to threaten him if he persisted in 
maintaining the rights of the persecuted Archbishop. He told 
the Pope that, though many had continued faithful to his Holiness 
in the troubles, yet one might be found who would accept the See 
of Canterbury from the King, with the pallium from the anti-Pope, 
and that every bishopric in England would be held by men who 
would be faithful to the new and schismatical Archbishop ; many 
already looking forward to the commission of that iniquity.{ 

Thus in the space of a hundred years after the Conquest the 
principles of the Conqueror had made themselves a home, from 
which they have never been dislodged in a land so abounding in 
saints; out of which kings went to Rome and laid their crowns 
at the feet of the Apostle, never to resume them. The King was 





* Gilbert Epp. ep. 359, ed. Giles: “‘ Audivimus autem et veridica mul- 
torum relatione comperimus quod tu carnem tuam, ultra quam deceat et 
expediat, attenuas et affligis, nec carnibus vescens, nec stomachum vino 
reficiens ad salutem.” 

t St. Thom. Epp. ep. 698 ed. Rolls—ep. 258, ed. Giles : “‘ Dolemus admo- 
dum quod plus in episcopis Angliwe terreni principis reverentia quam 
Pontiticalis honor valuit dignitatis.” 

} Gilbert Epp. ep. 174, ed. Giles: “ Mandatum vestrum.” 
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not ignorant, nor was he contending for mere ceremony ; he 
understood his ends and prepared his means to attain them. 
When Lanfranc asked him to let him appoint the Abbot of St. 
Augustine’s in Canterbury, as his predecessors had done, the King 
replied that he must have every pastoral staff at his own disposal ; * 
that is, must appoint the bishops and the abbots, and thus stand 
between all the prelates and the Pope. Lanfranc is said to have 
made no answer, waiting, like all sensible people, for better times, 
which never come. 

The English Church suffered from the Conquest, and never 
recovered her losses. The hand of the civil power became 
heavier and stronger with time, and there was no serious attempt 
at resistance made after the martyrdom of St. Thomas. Instead 
of rousing themselves from their slumbers, the prelates resigned 
themselves to further oppression; the immediate successor of 
St. Thomas abandoned the immunities which the martyr had 
won and the King had promised to respect.t This yielding up 
of immemorial rights proved fatal to the ecclesiastical spirit ; 
acquiescence in the royal usurpations led to insubordination and 
resistance to the Pope. The dogged obstinacy of Baldwin was 
followed by the open rebellion of Cardinal Langton, whom the 
Pope was compelled to suspend, releasing all the prelates of the 
province from their obedience to the turbulent Metropolitan, who 
owed everything to the Pope. 

The aim of the kings{ was to subject every person and every 
cause to their tribunals; in the words of St. Thomas, to “ make 
the Pope unknown in England.” ‘This was one aim or end 
never lost sight of from the Conquest down to the day when 
the bishops, without exception, renounced the Pope, and made 
the Bride of Christ the handmaid of the civil power; and 
then that civil power turned her out of doors, dishonoured and 
disgraced. 

The royal encroachments upon a jurisdiction which was not 
given to kings were defended by theologians; in the days of 
King John we had a theologian preaching in the interests of the 
Crown. Simon, the Cardinal’s brother, encouraged the excom- 
municated barons in their rebellion, and caused Mass to be said 
before them by excommunicated priests.§ No doubt this was a 





* Gervas. Cant. vol. i. p. 71, ed. Rolls: “ Respondit rex et dixit se 
velle omnes baculos pastorales Anglizin manu sua tenere. Hec est origo 
malorum. Lanfrancus ad hee miratus est, sed propter majores ecclesia 
Christi utilitates, quas sine rege perficere non potuit ad tempus siluit.” 

+ Trivet. Annal. ad an. 1176. 

+ S. Thom. Ep. 25, ed. Giles: “ Ut . . . . Romanus Pontifex nesciretur 
in Anglia, et sponsx Christi privilegia sine reparationis spe delerentur.” 

§ Roger de Wendov. ad an. 1217, vol. iv. pp. 32, 33. 
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time of confusion, and allowance may be made for disappointed 
men. Simon Langton had been elected by the canons of York 
some two years previously to the vacant See, and the Pope 
had not only quashed the election but declared Simon incapable 
of being a bishop without a dispensation from the Sovereign 
Pontiff. 

But the language of the King before his submission, of the 
barons, of the citizens of London, of Simon Langton, and the 
Precentor of St. Paul, show how deep had become the ditch into 
which England had fallen. The Pope is told that England 
abounds in learned prelates, and is called a foreigner,* that is, 
the foreign prelate of later days; he is said to have no right to 
interfere with the affairs of laymen, that ecclesiastical affairs 
alone were within his competence ; and then, having said this, 
they despise the sentence of excommunication, and proceed forth- 
with to the celebration of Mass.t 

These, however, were, it may be said, the acts of angry men, 
who, when the fit of rage was over, would return to their duty, 
and repent. But that would not be a true account of the men; 
there was growing in the land a dislike of the Holy See, a 
jealousy of the Pope, perhaps even hatred of his powers, and con- 
sequently a desire to thwart them. Two Archbishops of Canter- 
bury laboured hard to lessen the veneration for St. Thomas, and 
to divert the pilgrims from his tomb. It was after the severe 
lesson given him by the Pope, and his detention in Rome, that 
Cardinal Langton kept with such magnificence the first feast of 
the translation of the martyr ; after his own acquiescence, and the 
acquiescence of the barons and the lawyers in the annulment of 
Magna Charta, which was the great monument of his rebellion.{ 
It is true, indeed, that the barons compelled Henry III. to grant 
it anew, and in virtue of that grant it remains to this day in more 
or less honour. 

The claim of the King to determine who was Pope, or whether 
there was a Pope at all, urged by the Conqueror and his son, 
William the Red, though not urged by any other king except 





* Roger de Wendov. ad an. 1217, vol. iii. p. 216: “ Cum archiepiscopi 
episcop! et alii ecclesiarum prelati . . . in omnium scientiarum plenitudine 
sufficienter abundent, si necessitas coegerit, extra terras suas justitiam 
vel judicium ab alienigenis non emendicabit.” Thus King John in the 
thirteenth century spoke like Henry VIII. in the sixteenth. 

t Ibid., ad an. 1216, vol. iii. p. 337: “Ad interdicti sine excom- 
municationis sententiam nullum penitus habentes respectum, per 
totam civitatem celebrarunt divina, signa pulsantes et vocibus altisonis 
modulantes.” 

t Lbid., vol. iii. p. 323: “ Tune Papa, habita deliberatione cum cardinali- 
bus chartam szpe dictam de libertatibus Angliz concessis, in perpetuum 
per sententiam diffinitivam damnatam cassavit.” 
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Henry IV., was not altogether harmless, though it was foolish. 
The King had chapels here and there, which were called free 
chapels or royal peculiars, and in which he pretended to have 
jurisdiction. This jurisdiction was wielded by the Chancellor, 
and as the Chancellor was an ecclesiastic, it is very probable that 
people did not inquire whence came that authority of the King’s 
minister with which no bishop ventured to meddle. 

The Abbot of Shrewsbury was compelled to answer the com- 
plaint of the canons of St. Mary’s at the assizes. ‘The canons 
went before the civil judges, not before the bishop or the metro- 
politan, and the result was that the court admitted their plea— 
namely, that neither our Lord the Pope nor any other eccle- 
siastical judge had any jurisdiction there. Thereupon the judges 
gave the King damages, and sent the abbot to prison. This was 
in Michaelmas term a.p. 1252, in the thirty-seventh year of 
Henry IIT. * 

These free chapels were a trouble to those who considered the 
matter, and a very serious matter it is, for there was no explana- 
tion known of the source of the royal jurisdiction by which 
that of the Pope was ousted. So great was the difficulty, that 
some said that these free chapels were not ecclesiastical benefices 
at all; but that opinion, says Lyndwood,f could not be main- 
tained. He discusses the matter with reference to the deanery 
ef St. Martin-le-Grand, a church that once stood where now is 
the General Post Office, successor to a public-house built in the 
reign of Edward VI., over the space where was at one time the 
high altar of the church. Lyndwood says of this dean and 
others that he was never instituted or inducted by any episcopal 
authority, and that he was made dean by the King alone, 
irrespective of all ecclesiastical persons whatsoever. Neverthe- 
less, the dean of St. Martin was a very important personage; he 
had many subjects; there was a baptistery in the church, and 
all the sacraments and sacramentals were administered there, 
either by himself or by his authority. He had jurisdiction 
independent of the bishop and the archbishop, and it would not 
have been safe for Lyndwood if he attempted in the court of 
Arches to say a word to the dean concerning any excesses he 
might have committed. He wielded all the jurisdiction of a 


* “Placitorum Abbreviatio,” col. ii. p. 128: “ Quod Dominus Papa nec 
aliquis alius judex ecclesiasticus jurisdictionem aliquam in ea [libera 
capella] habeat.” 

_t De Cohabit. Cleric. cap. Ut clericali. voc Beneficiati: “Sed quid 
dicemus de Decanatu ecclesixs St. Martini Magni Londoni et aliis que 
pertinent ad donationem regiam ... sic quod talia occupantes non 
habeant institutionem ab episcopo nec inductionem ipsius auctoritate sed 
omnia expediuntur per ipsum regem.” 
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bishop, and there is proof of it in the fact that Henry VI. 
authorized him to signify the names of excommunicated persons 
to the Chancellor. 

Lyndwood, learned lawyer as he was, could not explain the 
matter; but he was confident that these free chapels were 
benefices, therefore under the jurisdiction of the Pope. Now, 
there was no pretence made that the jurisdiction in these 
churches had come to the King by grant of the Pope ; nor was 
it said that the dean of St. Martin, for instance, had his juris- 
diction by custom or prescription; nor is there any explanation 
whatever of it, except that of the royal supremacy which at a 
later time was extended to the whole realm by Henry VIII. 

From royal chapels not subject to the Pope it was but a short 
distance to the prohibitions which the secular courts issued to 
the courts of the bishops. Then the legislation against bringing 
Papal bulls into the kingdom, commonly known as the laws of 
Premunire, which began with Edward I., and were perfected by 
Edward III. and Richard II., they were the mainstay of the 
Reformation, not repealed by Queen Mary, for the Chancellor, 
Gardiner Bishop of Winchester, loved them ; they were largely 
used by Elizabeth, and culminated in the wonderful statute against 
Papal aggression. 

These statutes were of service to the Government of the day, 
for they made the bishops afraid. Edward I., a few years before 
he made the law which is regarded as the foundation of the laws 
of Premunire, had of his own authority made a law which was 
always from his day most carefully observed. He compelled 
the bishops to renounce in writing every clause in the Papal 
Bulls against the rights of the Crown before he restored to them 
the estates of the bishopric; these too he kept, as the Kings 
before and after him, without law. The bishops were cowed ; they 
dared not make any resistance, for if they did the King would 
seize their possessions, and perhaps drive them out of the country. 
But it must be confessed that before long they liked their 
bondage; the cucumbers and melons, the leeks, the onions, and 
the garlic of Egypt had become pleasant, for they found that 
they had more patronage at their disposal and a certain sense of 
security that the appeals to Rome would be fewer. When Martin 
pressed and pressed again the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was Chichele, to help him in getting rid of laws which, according 
to his words, placed the keys of St. Peter in the hands of the 
King, he could not prevail ; the archbishop did nothing ; he was 
with the King ; and finally, when the Pope deprived him of his 
authority as natural legate of the Holy See, Chichele made a 
solemn protestation in the presence of a notary against the wrong 
done him, and appealed from the Pope to a general council. 
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These evils were rendered always greater by the interference of 
Parliament, which was at all times in a certain sense on the 
watch for an opportunity to oppress the Church. With the 
accession of the house of Lancaster there came in a new power, 
that of heresy; the house of Lancaster had protected Wicliffe, 
and many members of the House of Commons had adopted his 
opinions. Fora long time nothing was done to check Wicliffe, 
but at last some one, it is not known who, gave information in 
Rome, and Gregory XI. sent several Bulls to England, to the 
bishops, to the King, and to the University of Oxford, where 
Wicliffe taught, and where the authorities for the most part 
were with him in his heresies. On the receipt of the Bulls 
the archbishop summoned Wicliffe before him, but the Duke of 
Lancaster defended him and baffled the bishops, who gave way, 
and Wicliffe died unmolested in the Rectory of Listerworth, 
but his doctrines survived him and are now dominant in the 
land where he was born and bred. 

This constant warfare against the Pope could not but bear 
fruit. The bishops were among the greatest in the land, their 
position in the State of exceeding strength and dignity, but they 
were nevertheless constantly harassed and their jurisdiction 
obstructed in every possible way. They were treated outwardly 
with great reverence, but at the same time every one who could 
defied them. ‘The farmers paid their tithes, but they left the 
sheaves of corn due to the priest in the field, and when the 
priest sent his servants for his portion of the crop, the farmers 
would not let them enter on the land and drove them away as 
trespassers. This was but a light matter compared with the 
theories of confiscation applied to the property of the Church 
and the ingenious methods of applying the theories. But the 
most astounding of all the iniquities that grew out of the tyranny 
of the State was the practice of arresting priests carrying the 
Most Holy to the sick and dying. This was done by the bailiffs 
of the civil courts in the reign of Edward III., the great opponent 
of the Papal jurisdiction. It is difficult to believe that wicked- 
ness so great could be seen in a Christian land, but the matter 
is beyond all doubt, for it is acknowledged by King and 
Parliament in the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II., and 
left on record for ever in a statute of the realm—namely, that 
“priests bearing the Sweet Body of our Lord Jesus Christ to 
sick people and their clerks with them ... . be sundry times 
taken and arrested by authority royal.” * 





* 50 Edward III. c. 5; and again 1 Rich. II. c. 15. 
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Art. VI.—WHERE ST. PATRICK WAS BORN. 


. The Birthplace of St. Patrick. By the Bisnor or Ossory. 
Dusuin Review, April, 1880. 


2. St. Martin and St. Patrick. By the Rev. W. B. Morris. 
Dusuin Review, January, 1883. 


. Where was St. Patrick Born? By the Very Rev. Sytvester 
Matone, M.R.1.A., &c. DuBLin Review, October, 1886. 


4. Documenta de S. Patricio, ex Libro Armachano. Edidit 
R. P. Ev. Hocan, S.J. Bruxellis: 1882. 


. Trias Thaumaturga. Colgan, Lovanii: 1647. 


T. PATRICK was born near Dumbarton, at old Kilpatrick, 

on the Clyde. 

The learned Bishop of Ossory, now Cardinal Moran, Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, wrote his Article in proof of the above 
statement of fact. “He does not fail,” says the writer of the 
third Article, “to advance everything that can be said in its 
favour, with a clearness, fulness, and tact peculiarly his own.” * 
He approached the question in a calm, judicial manner. First 
he produced his many authorities, and then deduced his con- 
clusions from them with a straightforward force that should 
have brought conviction to any unbiassed mind. The second 
Article seems mainly written—though its title does not at all 
convey this—to prove that St. Patrick was born in France. It 
may be said at once that nothing new has been advanced to 
strengthen the arguments of Dr. Lanigan, which completely 
failed to establish that view. The writer of the third Article 
contends—not in joke, we assure the astonished, if not startled, 
readez ; not in sarcasm, but in solemn earnest—that the Saint’s 
hitherto unknown birthplace is Bath! A new authority has been 
found, not apparently seen by the other writers, on which he relies 
for the proof of his new and brilliant theory. The ‘ Book of 
Armagh” contains the very ancient Life of St. Patrick written 
by Muirchu Maccumachtheni,+ copied into it by Ferdomnach 
in a.D. 807. Unfortunately it is now defective. The com- 
mencement, which treats of St. Patrick’s birth, is wanting. 
The Bollandists discovered a new Codex of this same biography, 
which completes the Life. This Codex has been edited by Fr. 
Hogan, 8.J., and is the fourth work mentioned above. 

In these circum$tances it appears fitting, though scarcely 





* DusBLin Review, 1866, p. 316. t+ “ Documenta,” pp. 13, 14. 
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necessary, to say yet again a word for Scotland, and for the old 
Irish and Scotch belief regarding the birthplace of the great: 
apostle of Erin. Without further preface, and as a proper founda- 
tion for our contention, we give, following the Bishop of Ossory’s 
example, all the ancient authorities* as briefly as may be, and 
still without omitting anything that directly bears upon our 
subject. This is partly a repetition of what the Bishop wrote, 

et a necessary one, in order that the reader may intelligently 
follow and fully understand what is to be advanced. The autho- 
rities are given without any intermingled comment. It will be 
thus the more easily seen how they agree, how they support, how 
they supplement, and how they complete one another, and 
prove indubitably, if their authority be admitted, where St. 
Patrick was born. 


1. I, Patrick . . . . had for father Calpornius, a deacon, son of 
whilome Potitus, a priest: who was of the village of Benaven 
Taberniae, for he had close by a farm (Enon), where I was made 
captive 

Again, after a few years, I was in the Britains, with my kinsfolk, 
who received me as a son, and sincerely besought me, that now at any 
rate after such great tribulations, which I had endured, I should never 
again depart from them... . . 





* We give some idea of the date of these authorities. The ‘“ Confessio” 
is admitted to be the genuine work of St. Patrick himself. The Bishop 
of Ossory, in his Article, considers the “ Hymn of Fiacc” (Colgan’s 
Prima Vita), with the glosses thereon in the “ Liber Hymnorum,” to 
date probably from the seventh century; the “ Vita Secunda,” citing 
Dr. Todd’s authority, about 900; the “ Vita Quarta,” from intrinsic evi- 
dence, before 774; the “ Vita Quinta” (that of Probus), of the ninth 
century; and the “Tripartite” to date from the tenth century, though 
many parts of it are much older. Mr. O’Curry, in his “ Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Irish,” vol. ii. p. 75, calls the “ Liber Hymnorum ” 
“a manuscript more than a thousand years old, and which contains the 
oldest and most accurate copy of the poem (Fiacc’s) now known to be 
extant.” At page 90, he says: “aM now eleven cr twelve hun- 
dred years old.” In his “ Lectures on MS. Materials of Ancient Irish 
History,” p. 345 et seq., he argues at length on the very great antiquity 
of the “Tripartite,” maintaining that the most ancient Lives are com- 
piled from it. The Rev. J. F. Shearman, “Loca Patriciana,” p. 196, 
says that Fiacc’s Hymn “ was fashioned into its present form before the 
end of the seventh century ;” and p. 409, that the “Quarta Vita” “is 
supposed to have heen compiled” about the end of the eighth century. 
W. F. Skene, “Celtic Scotland,” vol. ii. p. 425, says that the oldest 
memoirs of St. Patrick are the Annotations of Tirechan ; then, p. 430, 
dates the Life by Muirchu Maccumachtheni (of which the Brussels Codex 
is a copy), after which comes the Life by Fiacc, p. 435, belonging to the 
ninth century ; then, p- 441, the second and fourth Lives in Colgan; and 
lastly come the Scholiast on Fiacc, Probus’s Life, the third and Tripar- 
tite Lives. Marianus Scotus wrote in the eleventh century, and Jocelin 
of Furness in 11865. 
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. . . . And go into the Britains, although a journey I should be most 
desirous of taking, as to my fatherland and kinsfolk: and not thither 
only, but also even to the Gauls to visit my brethren, that I might see 
the face of the saints of my Lord.* .... 

2. Patrick was born (conceived, it ought to be) in Nemthur 
Succat his name .. . . son of Calpurn, son of Potitus, grandson of 
Deacon Odisse.t 

8. Nemthur is a city in North Britain, viz., Ailcluade. 

The cause of the servitude of Patrick was this: his father Cal- 
phurnius and his mother Conchessa . . . . and his five sisters... . 
and his brother Sannan, a deacon, they all went together from Strath- 
clyde Britain on business across the Ictian Sea, south to Lethan 
Armorica, or Lethacensian Britain (Brittany), because certain of their 
kinsfolk were there. .. . . At that time the seven sons of Factmun- 
dius, King of the Britons. . . . plundered the Lethan Region of 
Armoric Britain. They killed Calphurnius there, and led Patrick 
and (his sister) Lupita captive with them to Ireland. tf 

4. He, then, was born in that town, Nemthor by name. .... 
Patrick was born in the Campus Taburne. And it was called Campus 
tabernaculorum, because on a certain time in the winter season the 
Roman army pitched their tents in it, and thus it was called Campus 
Tabern—i.e., Campus Tabernaculorum. § 





* 1. Ego Patricius . . . . patrem habui Calpornium Diaconen, filium 

uondam Potiti Presbyteri: qui fuit e vico Benaven Taberniae villam enim 

(Enon) prope habuit, ubi ego in capturam decidi The “ Confessio,” 
cap. i. 1. 

, aadial post paucos annosin Britaniis eram cum parentibus meis, 
qui me ut filium exceperunt, et ex fide rogaverunt me, ut vel modo 
post tantas tribulationes, quas ego pertuli, nunquam ab illis discederem. 

. .. —The “ Confessio,” cap. in. 10. 

. .. . Et pergere in Britannias, etsi libentissime paratus irem, quasi ad 
patriam et parentes : et non id solum, sed etiam usque ad Gallias visitarem 
fratres meos, ut viderem faciem sanctorum Domini mei.—The “ Con- 
fessio,” cap. iv. 19. Villanueva, Dublini, 1835. 

+ 2. Genair Patraici Nemthur. .... Succat a ainm 

Mac Calpuirn mic Otide, ho Deochain Odisse.—Colgan’s “ Trias Thau- 
maturga,” Vita Prima. 

t 3. Nemthur-i-cathir sein feil imbretnaib tuaiscirt-i-Ailcluade ... . 
Nemthur est civitas in Septentrionali Britannia, nempe Alcluida.—Col- 
gan’s Latin of the Scholium (rectius, of the North Britons ?). 

Causa servitutis Patricii haec fuit: Pater ejus Calphurnius et MaterCon- 
chessa.... et v. sorores ejus ... .et frater ejus Diaconus Sannanus, 
omnes simul ex Britannia Alcluidensi, trans mare Iccium, versus Aus- 
trum negotii causa contulerunt se ad Armoricam Lethanam, sive Britan- 
niam Letheacensem, quia ibi erat quidam eorum cognatus Eo 
autem tempore vii. filii Factmundii regis Britonum ... . fecerunt 
praedas in Britanniae Armoricae Regione Letha. Et occiderunt ibi Cal- 
phurnium: et captivos secum in Hiberniam duxerunt Patricium et 
Lupitam.— Trias Thaumaturga.” Scholia Primae Vitae. 

§ 4. Natus est igitur in illo oppido, Nemthor nomine . . . . Patricius 
natus est in Campo Taburne. Campus autem tabernaculorum ob hoc 
dictus, eo quod in eo Romani exercitus quodam tempore tabernacula sua 
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This was the cause of his first . . . . coming to Ireland (Scotia 
was then the Latin for Ireland), an Irish army, a fleet as customary 
being collected, had frequently with a vast number of ships crossed 
over into Britain, and used to bring many captives thence. And fol- 
lowing their usual practice this time, Patrick and his sister... . 
were led captive to Ireland. 

When I was a girl (his sister Lupita says to Patrick, they being 
captives in Ireland) in Britain, in my Fatherland Nemthor.... . 

5. Patrick, then, was born, &c., as in No. 4, as also is the second 
quotation. 

Patrick, therefore, who was also called Suchet, was of the race of 
the Britons, and not far from the sea is his Fatherland, and the place 
where he was born: his father was Calburnius, son of Potitus, a 
venerable man, and his mother was called Conches.* 

6. Some say that St. Patrick was of Jewish extraction 
. . . . his parents went into the district of Strathclyde. In this land 
Patrick was conceived and born, his father being Kalfurnius, his 
mother Conchessa, as he himself declares in the book of Epistles. 
... . St. Patrick, then, was born in the town of Nemthor, which 
may be latinized “ Heavenly Tower.” This town is in the Campus 
Taburniae, which is called Campus Tabernaculorum, because on a 
time the Roman army pitched their tents in it. But in the British 
language it is Campus Tabern, and that is the same as Campus Taber- 
naculorum. 

At that time Irish fleets were wont to sail across to Britain for 


plunder The venerable boy with his sister Lupita among 
others chanced to be led thither (to Ireland) captive. 
When I was a girl (Lupita to Patrick) in my Fatherland, namely in 


And these things being done (in Ireland), with outspread sail and 
a prosperous breeze they reached the British bays And the 
Saint reaching (after 28 days in the desert) his parents, remained with 
them a few days Thence, as he had been admonished by the 
Angel, having sailed across the right-hand British sea, he came to 

. Germanus 
ibi statuerunt hyemali frigore, et de hoc nominatus est campus Tabern, 
i.e., Campus Tabernaculorum.—Colgan’s “ Secunda Vita,” cap. i. 

Causa haec erat primi... . adventus ejus in Scotiam. Scotensis 
exercitus classe de more conducta, stipataque multitudine navium cum 
frequenter transnavigasset in Britanniam, multos inde ducebat captivos. 
Et hoc idem solito faciens . . . . puer cum sorore sua... . duceretur 
in Scotiam.— Secunda Vita,” cap. xi. 

Tempore quo fueram puella in Britannia in Patria mea Nemthor. . . 
—* Secunda Vita,” cap. xvi. 

* 5. Ut supra No. 4, the first and second clause. 

Patricius igitur, qui vocabatur et Suchet, de genere Britonum ortus 
fuit, et non longe a mari est Patria ipsius, et locus in quo natus est con- 
sistit: cujus Pater Calburnius, filius Potiti venerabilis viri: Mater vero 
ejus Conches dicebatur.—* Tertia Vita,” cap. xii. 

ft 6. Quidam Sanctum Patricium ex Judzis dicunt originem duxisse. 
.... Sed... . parentes ejus in Regionem Statoclude perrexerunt. 
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7. St. Patrick, who was also called Sochet, was by birth a Briton: in 
which country having suffered many things in his youth, he became a 
source of salvation to all his nation and fatherland. He was born in 
the Britains, his father being Calpurnius, a deacon, the son of Potitus, 
a priest, and his mother’s name was Concessa, of the village of Bannaue, 
of the district of Taburnia, not far from the western sea: which village 
we have beyond doubt found to be in the province of Nentria, wherein 
of old giants are said to have dwelt. 

While Patrick was as yet in fatherland with his father Calpurnius, 
and his mother Concessa, and with his brother Ructhi, and his sister 
Mila, in their city Arimuric, there was great disturbance there ; for the 
sons of King Rethmit from Britain laid waste Arimuric . .. . mur- 
dered Calpurnius with his wife Concessa, and carrying off captive their 
sons Patrick and Ructhi, with their sister went into Ireland.* 

8. A certain man, Calphurnius by name, son of Potitus, a priest, a 
Briton by nation, lived in a country called Taburnia, that is Campus 
tabernaculorum, for the reason that the Roman army had there 
erected their tents, and near the town Empthor, having his dwelling 
on the borders of the Irish sea. He had married Conquessa, a French 
girl... . they hadason.... Patrick. 

The place is famous, situated in the valley of the Clyde, called in 
the language of that people, Dun-Breaton, z.e., the Rock of the Britons. 





In qua terra conceptus et natus est Patricius, patre Kalfurnio ex matre 
Conchessa, ut ipse testatur in lib. Epist. Sanctus ergo Patricius in 
oppido Nemthor numine, quod “ Turris Coelestis ” latine interpretari 
potest, natus fuit. Quod oppidum in Campo taburniae est, qui Campus 
tabernaculorum dicitur, eo quod in eo Romanus exercitus, quodam tem- 
pore tabernacula constituerit. Britannica autem lingua, Campus Tabern, 
idem Campus tabernaculorum dicitur.—Colgan’s “ Quarta Vita,” cap. i. 

In illo tempore classes Hiberniensium ad Britanniam causa praedandi 
transnavigare solebant Contigit ut venerabilis puer inter caeteros 
cum sorore sua Lupita captivus illuc duceretur.—* Quarta Vit,” cap. xv. 

Cum puella eram in Patria mea, scilicet in Britannia. . . . —‘ Quarta 
Vita,” cap. xx. 

Et his gestis elevato velo prospero flatu ad Britannicos sinus 
pervenerunt ... cap. xxiii. ... Perveniens ergo Sanctus ad parentes 
suos paucos dies cum eis mansit. . . . cap. xxv. Dehinc, ut ab angelo 
admonitus fuerat, transnavigato mari Britannico dextro . . . . pervenitad 
Germanum .. . cap. xxvi. 

* 7, Sanctus Patricius, qui et Sochet vocabatur, Brito fuit natione, in 
qua etiam multa adversa in adolescentia perpessus, omni genti sua 
ac patriae factus est in salutem. Hic in Britaniis natus est a patre 
Calpurnio Diacono, qui fuit filius Potiti Presbyteri: et matre Concessa 
nomine: de vico Bannaue Tiburniae regionis, haud procul a mari occi- 
dentali: quem vicum indubitanter comperimus esse Nentriae provinciae, 
in qua olim gigantes habitasse dicuntur.—“ Quinta Vita,” cap. i. 

Cumque adhuc esset in patria cum patre Calpurnio et mater Concessa, 
fratre etiam Ructhi et sorore Mila nomine, in civitate eorum Arimuric, 
facta est seditio magna in partibus illis. Nam filii Rethmiti regis de 
Britannia vastantes Arimuric ... . jugulaverunt Calpurnium et uxorem 
ejus Concessam ; filios autem eorum Patricium et fratrem ejus Ructhi una 
cum sorore captivos abducentes Hiberniam ingressi sunt cap. xii 
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Those desirous of knowing about the miracle (which Patrick had 
wrought) need not be ignorant of it, seeing that all his countrymen so 
often speak of it.* 

9. St. Patrick by origin was of the Strathclyde Britons. Calphurnius 
was his father’s name . . . Potitus, hisgrandfather’s . . . his mother 
was Conchessa . . . Nemthur, which etymologically taken signifies 
heavenly tower . . . was fatherland and birthplace to the infant. 

By command of his steward, the . . . nurse of Patrick, had to go, 
the holy boy accompanying her, to sweep the prince’s hall in the town 
of Alclud. 

Certain of the British inhabitants of the Strathclyde river came 
from the greater Britain to visit their relations and friends in Armori- 
can Britain. .... Amongst them were Calphurnius... . and 
Conchessa, . . . . They were killed by the sons of Fectmagius. .. . . 
Patrick, Lupita and Tigrida, his two sisters, were carried off captives. 
(to Ireland)..... 

I (Lupita says to Patrick), when a little girl, was in my native town, 
Nemthor, in Britain. . 

Then Patrick returned to his native country and friends . .. . moved 
by these visions. . . . At 30 yearsof age . . . . he crossed over the. 
Ictian sea into France. . . .T 

10. Patrick, who was also called Sochet, a Briton by nation, was bern 
in the Britains, begotten of Cualfarnus, a deacon, son, as he himself 
saith, of Potitus, a priest, who was from the village Ban navem thabur 
indecha, not far from our sea, which village we have constantly and 


* 8, Extitit vir quidam, Calphurnius nomine, filius Potiti Praesbyteri, 
Brito natione, in Pago Taburnia vocabulo, hoc est tabernaculorum Campo, 
eo quod Romanus exercitus tabernacula fixerit ibidem, secus Nempthor 
degens, mari Hibernico collimitans habitatione. Hic duxerat in matri- 
monium puellam Francigenam, Conquessam nomine ... . protulerunt 
filium ... . Patricium —“ Sexta Vita,” cap. i. 

Est autem locus celebris in valle Clud situs, lingua gentis illius, Dun- 
Breaton, i.e., “ Mons Britonum” nuncupatus; signum scire sitientes 
non sinit latere, utpote toties divulgatum a patriotis omnibus.—Cap. xi. 

+ 9. De Britannis Alcluidensibus originem duxit Sanctus Patricius 
Calphurnius patri . . . nomenerat ... avo Potitus . . . Conchessa. . . 
ejus mater fuit. . . . Nemthur, quod ex vocis etymo coelestem turrem 
denotat ... infantulo .. . patria et nativitatis locus fuit.—“ Septima 
Vita,” cap. i. 

Mandante ejus oechonomo, debuit ... Patricii nutrix ipso sancto 
puero comitante aulam Principis in Alcludensi oppido verrere.—Cap. xv. 

Venerunt quidam ex Britannis Alcluidani fluminis accolis, ex Britannia,. 
nempe majori, ad visendos suos cognatos et amicos in Britannia 
Armorica, . . . Inter quos erant Calphurnius . .. et Conchessa. . 
qui per filios Fectmagii interfecti sunt. ... Patricius, ejusque duae 
sorrores, Lupita et Tigrida capti. . . . Cap. xvi. 

Ego, cum parvula existens puella, essem in Nemthor patrio oppido in 
Britanniam.—Cap. xxi. ; 

Tunc Patricius reversus est ad patriam et amicos... Cap. xxx. 
His . . . visionibus motus ... annum jam aetatis attingens trigesi- 
mum... profectus est ultra mare Iccium in Franciam. . . . Cap. xxxi. 
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beyond doubt found to be ventre, conceived also of a mother called 
Concessa. 

. . . . Detained in slavery six years(in Ireland) . . . . In his twenty- 
third year he sailed to the Britains in the ship prepared for him. . 
And again after a few years, as before, he rested with his parents in 
his own native country . . . . And hewas thirty yearsofage .. . 
going forth to visit and to honour the Apostolic See, to the head, 
therefore, of all the churches of the whole world . . . . having, there- 
fore, sailed across the right-hand British sea. . . . * 

11. St. Patrick was born in the island of Britain, his father’s name 
being Calpuirn. . . . St. Patrick, by race a Briton. . . . + 

12. Patrick's race was of the Britons of Ailcluaide. .. . At Nemthur 
now was he born. . . . The holy Patrick was reared at Nemthur. 
(His foster-mother was ordered) to cleanse the hearth of the palace 
at Ailcluade. ~ 

13. Patrick’s father was of the Britons of Alcluaid . . .. and in 
Nemthur he was born. 

14. In a village, the name of which is Hurnia, in Britain, near the 
city of Emptor, Patrick was born. 

15. Patrick, begotten of Calpurnius, his father . . . . conceived of 
his mother, Conkessa . . . . near the castleof Dumbarton . . . . was 
born at Kilpatrick in Scotland, near the said castle . . . . and at 
baptism called Suthat. . . .§ 

16. Patrick was born in Britain, in the Campus tabernaculorum, his 





* 10. Patricius, qui et Sochet vocabatur, Brito natione, in Buiteunis 
natus, Cualfarni diaconi ortus, filio, ut ipse ait, Potiti presbyteri, qui fuit 
vico Ban navem thabur indecha, ut (? haud) procul a mari nostro, quem 
vicum constanter indubitanterque comperimus esse ventre, matre etiam 
conceptus Concesso nomine.—“ Documenta,” cap. i. p. 21. 

Qui sexennem . . . in servitute detentus . . . in navi sibi parata ... 
aetatis suae anno xxiii. ad Britanias navigavit . . Cap. i. pp. 21.22. . 
Et iterum post paucos annos ut antea in patria sua propria apud parentes 
suos requievit. . . . Et erat annorum triginta . . . . egressus ad sedem 
apostolicam visitandam et honorandam, ad caput. itaque omnium eccle- 
siarum totius mundi... . transnavigato igitur mari dextro Britannico . 
—Cap. iv. et v. pp. 23, 24, 

¢ 11. 8. Patricius nascitur in Britania insula, ex patre nomine 
Calpuirn. . - . S. Patricius, genere Brittus . . ——Pertz “ Monumenta,” 
vol. vii- p 540, ex Mariano Scoto. 

t 12. This and the following two authorities are quoted from the Bishop 
of Ossory’s Article. The writer is not within reach of the originals to 
give their own words. This is from a homily on the Saint’s life, com- 
posed before the twelfth century. The following extract (13) is from an 
ancient Celtic homily in the “ Book of Lismore,” which is described by 
O’Curry in his “ Lectures on the MS. Materials,” p . 196-200, and which 
contains many records of the early Irish Church. The third (14) is a short 
but very ancient notice, which O’Curry found among our old Irish MSS. 
See Dusiin Review, 1880, pp. 298-300. 

§ 15. Patricius. . .. ex patre Calphurnio ortus . . . matre Conkessa 
apud castellum de Dumbertane conceptus . . . et in Kilpatrik prope idem 
castellum in Scotia natus .... in baptismate Suthat nominatus. . 

—* Aberdeen Breviary,” March, printed 1509. 
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father being Calphurnius, his mother Conquessa .... reared in 
Nempthor town. . . . He was taken by pirates . . . . soldin Ireland 
.... returned into Britain .... and by divine counsel received 
through his guardian angel . . . . he went to the Gauls. . . .* 

17. St. Patrick was born in that town of Britain called Emptor. . . . 
Patrick was therefore born exactly in the Campus Taburnus, and it 
was called Tiburnius for the reason that in it of old the tents of the 
Roman army were set up. . . . The holy infant was brought up in 
Emptor.t 

18. St. Patrick was born .... in a maritime district of Britain, 
which is over against Ireland . . . . sold (in Ireland) to merchants of 
Gaul, who brought him to a city . . . . of lesser Britain. . . . 

19, Patrick . . . . born ina seaside district of Britain, captured 
by pirates from Ireland . ... . sold to merchants of Gaul, by whom 
he was brought to the city of Tours of lesser Britain. . . . § 

20. Patrick, Apostle of the Irish, was in his youth carried off captive 
from the Island of Great Britain. . . . || 

21. Patrick being come of most devout parents of Great Britain 
island... .4] 


After carefully studying this mass of concurring evidence, it 
must be difficult for the reader to repress his feelings of amaze- 
ment, that any one, who at all respects the veracity of the old 





* 16. Patricius....in Britannia natus.... in tabernaculorum 
Campo... . ex Calphurnio patre, matre vero Conquessa .... nutritus 
in Nemthor-oppido. ... A piratis capitur... . in Hiberniam vendi- 
tur... reversus in Britanniam . .. suscepto per Angelum custodem 
divino oraculo, Galliarum fines adivit - . . —The Office of St. Patrick, 
printed at Paris, 1622. Colgan’s “Trias Thaum,” p. 189. 

+ 17. Natus est Sanctus Patricius in illo Britanniae oppido, nomine 
Emptor .. . . Patricius igitur singulatim in Campo Taburno est natus ; 
et ab hoc Tiburnius dictus est, quia in eo quondam Romanorum exercitus 
tabernacula fixa sunt Sanctus infans in Emptor nutritusest .... 
—From a very ancient Breviary of Armagh. Colgan’s “ Trias,” p. 192. 
According to a test used by Mr. Skene, “ Celtic Scotland,” vol. ii. p. 441, 
footnote—and he is not given to overrate the dates of Irish writings— 
this Office would date back at least to the tenth century. 

t 18. S. Patricius natus in maritimo territorio Britanniae, quod 
Hiberniam respicit . . . . venditus (in Hibernia) mercatoribus Galliae, 
quiipsum advexeruntad .. . . minoris Britanniae civitatem. . . .—From 
the Office of the Church of Rheims, printed there, 1612. Colgan’s 
“Trias,” p. 194, 

§ Patricius . . . in maritimo Britanniae territorio natus, ab Hiberniae 
piratis captus est ... Galliae mercatoribus venditus. . . a quibus 
Turonensem minoris Britanniae urbem vectus . . From amore ancient 
Rheims Office. Colgan’s “ Trias,” p. 195. 

|| 20. Patricius, Hibernorum Apostolus, ex Britannia magna insula 
.... adolescens ductus est in captivitatem.—From the Office of the 
Lateran Canons Regular, printed 1635. Colgan’s “ Trias,” p. 195. 

| 21. Patricius ex Britannia magna insula religiosissimis parentibus 
originem trahens.—From an older Office of the Canons Regular, printed 
at Brussels in 1622, Colgan. “ Trias,” p. 195. 
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Catholic writers of Ireland, could be found to combat the state- 
ment of historic fact with which this article set out. The 
evidence as to St. Patrick’s birthplace given by the above adduced 
authorities will be brought more forcibly under consideration by 
now analyzing and summing up what they say. Tor brevity’s 
sake the number set before each is given in place of the name. 
Some of the authorities make the same statement more than once. 

That St. Patrick was born in Britain is shown from them all 
except from the Hymn of Fiacc; and the plural form 
(Britanniz) as to his birth is used by two (7, 10), and as to his 
fatherland by (1) himself; and the Island of Britain by (11, 20, 
21); and that his country was Britain in contradistinction to 
Armorican, or lesser Britain, 2.¢., Brittany, by (1, 3, 9, 10, 18, 19) ; 
that he was born at or near Nemthur (2,3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 
14, 16, 17); that Nemthur was in, or that he was born in, 
Tabernia (there are different spellings of this word, but that they 
mean the same place there can be no doubt) (1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
10, 16, 17; the same derivation of this name is given by (4, 5 
6, 8, 17); that Nemthur was Alclyde (that is Dumbarton) or 
near it is seen from (3, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 15); that the Campus 
Tabern was in Strathclyde is seen from (6, 8); that the place of 
his birth was near the sea (5, 15, 19); not far from the Western 
Sea (7) ; not far from the Irish Sea (3) ; our sea (10) ; maritime 
district of Britain (18, 19); over against Ireland (18); he had 
to cross the sea to reach France from his fatherland (6, 9, 10, 18, 
19); he was bornat Kilpatrick (15) in Scotland. 

Two conclusions must follow trom this great body of evidence. 
First, St. Patrick was born in Britain, not in Brittany, nor in any 
part of France. Second, St. Patrick was born at or near Dum- 
barton on the Clyde, and not at Bath on the Avon. 

Now, how does the neighbourhood of Dumbarton agree with 
what is said of it by these ancient writers, who, with the excep- 
tion of the Saint himself, apparently never saw it? Their 
descriptions, in every particular, tally with what we know of or 
learn from history concerning the locality. It is at the mouth 
of the Clyde, on the borders of the western, the Irish sea, over 
against Ireland. It is in tempting proximity, with its rich 
curses of cultivated land, to depredators from Erin. It is a 
place where the Roman armies must have frequently been. ‘The 
wall of Antonine, beginning at Abercorn on the Forth, ended 
here on the Clyde. These would of necessity have been the 
two most important posts on the Northern Wall, for not only did 
the wall, but also the shores of the two estuaries, require to be 
defended. ‘The derivation of the name Tabernia is not a surprise, 
then, but what might be expected. It was called campus taber- 
naculorum, we are told, trom the tents set up on it by the 
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Roman army. We find in the parish of Kilpatrick * and in the 
small parishes grouped around it, and along the Roman wali, 
proof of the correctness of this derivation. The Gaelic for tent 
is both, also spelt buth. Now in deeds of lands in Kilpatrick 
as far back as the twelfth century, we find Cultebuthe, spelt also 
Cuiltebut and Culbuthe, and Thombothy. There is also Dunner- 
bowk, which seems to be a corrupt form of the word both. 

What would one naturally expect to find among the Catholic 
population of a country where a great saint was known to have 
been born? Surely there should be found some cult of the saint, 
some church or at least an altar dedicated to his name, some 
practices of devotion to him, some connection of his name with 
localities in the district, pilgrimages to his altar, to his church, 
and such like profitable keeping alive of his memory. This is 
precisely what one finds in ancient Strathclyde, and finds nowhere 
elsein regard to St. Patrick’s birth. The Britons of the Strath did 
not forget their saintly fellow Briton. The church of Kilpatrick 
was dedicated to him and richly endowed. The parish church of 
Dumbarton, a chapei in the Castle, and other four or five churches 
can still be proved to have been dedicated to him in the kingdom 
of the Britons of Strathclyde. The church of Kilpatrick with 
its rich endowments, according to the lamentable custom of those 
days in endowing religious houses, was granted before 1227 by 
Maldoven, Earl of Lennox, to the monastery of Paisley. This, 
no doubt, was a lasting loss to the Saint’s church, and served to 
lessen his memory in his native district. Lands belonging to the 
church were, at the end of the twelfth century, held by Beda 
Ferdan (who lived by the Clyde in a large house of wattle) and 
three other persons, who were bound for all service to receive and 
entertain pilgrims or strangers coming to the church of St. 
Patrick. A few paces from the cemetery of Kilpatrick is the 
Saint’s well, of which miracles are related in his “ Lives,” and 
over which his church of old was built. In the river, opposite 
the church, “ there is a large stone or rock, visible at low water, 
called St. Patrick’s Stone,” connected with a legend “that St. 
Patrick’s vessel struck upon it in full sail on setting out to 
Ireland, and sustained no injury.” Cardross, the parish con- 
tiguous to Dumbarton, was dedicated to St. Mahew, considered 
to be Macceus, a companion of St. Patrick. This, then, is the 
evidence of the veneration to the Saint at and near Alcluaid, in 
what was of old called the “ Field of Tents,” in Strathclyde. 

The objections and difficulties of opponents have now to be 





* For what is stated here and in the following paragraph, see “ Origines 


Paroch. Scotiew,” vol. i., under the parishes of Kilpatrick, Dumbarton, 
Cardross, &c. 
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discussed and met, and the worthlessness of their theories shown. 
Not one of them pretends to find in any ancient writer a direct 
statement in his favour. It is by arguments of more or less, 
generally less, weight, they strive to build up an ill-cemented 
fabric, which is toppled down by the first adversary. They seize 
on an isolated passage. They “ring the changes” on the 
etymological derivation and signification of words and parts of 
words. They say that this letter may be dropped, that one 
changed into another, that this prefix is really a part of the 
preceding, that affix of the following word, and they have Latin 
Celticized and Celtic Latinized, and British and Cymric, and Irish 
and Scottish Gaelic to go and come upon. Even with all these 
methods, if the tortured words cannot be made to assume the 
desired form and meaning, India is not too distant for the 
“‘perfervid imagination of the Celt” to go to for an argument 
on a word which none could gainsay, These ways of maintaining 
a theory of themselves sufficiently condemn it. The plain simple 
truth requires no such devices. Alclyde is mentioned, France 
or Bath are not. 

Every new theory is but the theory of a day, and each is also 
the theory of a new place. They cannot be condemned for their 
monotony. We have always a change of scene. That is about 
the best that can be said of them. lLanigan broke away from the 
received birthplace. His followers give enough variety of locality 
to satisfy the most fastidious of choice. Mr. Cashel Hoey over- 
threw Mr. Lanigan’s positions. Mr. Lynch, oblivious of Mr. 
Hoey’s efforts, fixed upon Tours, but every one threw stones at 
him and at Tours. Father Morris comes forward in a large- 
minded, philanthropical sort of way, and not to vex his readers 
“concerning the precise place” of St. Patrick’s birth, allows 
them to choose as they please provided they choose in Gaul. 
Father Malone, without a word of thanks, nay, without a word 
of notice, passes over unceremoniously the benevolence of his 
theorizing predecessor, turns his back upon France altogether, 
contemptuously even, and brings us nolens volens to Bath. But 
the birthplace is as shifting and restless here as in France. The 
“ Martyrologium Anglicanum ”’ * says Bristol, the editors of the 
“Senchus Mor” + say Glastonbury. Does not this all put one 
vividly in mind of the parable of the house built on sand? At 
the first rough touch down topples their badly devised super- 
structure. A rolling stone gathers no moss. Lanigan set this 
stone latterly a rolling. It has gathered no force of argument on 
its way. Now that Father Malone has sent it plump into the 








* Colgan’s “Trias,” cap. ii, p.221. He does not commend this theory. 
t+ O'Hanlon, “ Lives of the Irish Saints,” vol. iii. p. 467. 
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“thermal ” springs of Bath, it is to be hoped that it may remain 
there, buried and forgotten. 

A preliminary argument of a negative kind, made use of by 
Father Morris, is historically untrue. It crops up at long rambling 
intervals, and is an exaggerated description of the ravages com- 
mitted by Pictish and Irish invaders of Valentia. The devasta- 
tion was so universal and the seizure of country so complete, that 
the contention is that no Briton could have remained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dumbarton to be the father of St. Patrick. Mr. Skene 
in “ Celtic Scotland ” has treated, if not exhaustively, very ably, 


the Roman occupation of Valentia. The Emperor Theodosius, 


A.D. 368, restored this province, driving the Scots to Ireland and 
repelling the Picts, rebuilt the Northern Wall, and formed the 
natives into cohorts of the Roman army. Clemens Maximus 
revolted in Britain a.p. 383, and, before crossing into Gaul 
with the British army, repressed the incursions of the Picts and 
Scots. Stilicho, at the end of the fourth and beginning of the 
fifth century, drove back the invading tribes, and recovered the 
territory up to the Northern Wall.* And after the Romans had 
left, never again to return, the Britons were so numerous and 
powerful, that they formed themselves into a kingdom with the 
city of Alcluaid, Dumbarton, for its seat. Of it Bede says in his 
day, “ civitas Brettonum munitissima,” the most strong city of 
the Britons. St. Patrick’s very name is suggestive of the troubled 
state of the country in which he was born, for at baptism his 
parents called him Succath—i.e., god of war. He waged a better 
war than they probably dreamt of. 

I. St. Patrick was born in Britain. No, says Father Morris, 
but in France. It is proved, he insists, that writers used the 
name (Britannia) for a part of France, and in each case we must 
learn from the context which Britain is meant. But St. Patrick 
himself and others use the plural form (Britannizx), the Britains. 
Yes, he admits that St. Jerome, for instance, adopts the singular 
(Britannia) in referring to Great Britain, while Bede uses singular 
or plural at will.t And thus briefly he passes from a point which 
is one of life and death for his theory. How disingenuous too ! 
No one questions the fact of the singular or plural form having 
been used at will as to Great Britain, the question is as to Gaul. 
The plural cannot correctly be used, and it has not been shown 
that it ever was used by any writer for any part of France. Now 
the Saint himself and two other (7, 10) ancient writers use the 
plural form as to his native land, and this is fatal to Father 
Morris's contentiop. But this it not all; there is in the case a 





* Skene’s “ Celtic Scotland,” vol. i. p. 103, et seq. 
t+ Dusuty Review, January 1883, p. 15. 
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cumulative argument of overpowering force. It was in a rare case, 
and by few writers, that Britannia, without a qualifying epithet, 
was used for Brittany. Twenty authorities have been given who 
call St. Patrick’s native country Britannia. How is it that by 
no accident do they apply a qualifying noun or adjective to show 
they mean Britain in Gaul? On other occasions they multiply 
words to make certain that it is Brittany they allude to. Fur- 
thermore, not one of them has been shown to have used Britannia 
even in the singular, without qualification, for Brittany on any 
occasion. Other writers may have done so, they have not. This 
is decisive against France. 

The curious thing is that France has never seriously claimed 
for herself the glory of being St. Patrick’s fatherland. This 
honour is thrust on her by strangers, and these strangers are but 
of yesterday. She points to no place within her bounds, sancti- 
fied from an unknown date, as the birthplace of the Irish 
apostle. So much the better; the freer the scope for the 
historical theorist to look out for happy hunting grounds. Father 
Morris knew well that no place in France offered him any firm 
ground for a buttress to prop up his edifice, and he leaves his 
readers the delightful occupation of hunting out the right spot 
to build on for themselves. He knew besides that the evidence 
of France is in favour of Scotland. Colgan gives us the oldest 
French offices he could find, as noticed above—viz., of Paris (16), 
and two of Rheims (18 and 19), and they carefully state that 
he was born in Britain, and how he was brought thence to France. 
There is no answer to this French evidence. The corrected 
. Breviary of Rouen has “ in Britannia Gallicana,” but this, as even 
Lanigan admits, is attributable to the corrector or rather corruptor 
of the Breviary.* 

The only Life that has any semblance of supporting the French 
theory is that by Probus (7—see second paragraph), cap. xii. 
Here the word Arimurie is sought to be interpreted as if it stood 
for Armorica. Now if Probus meant Armorica, it is evident that 
he has blundered. He himself had already stated that St. 
Patrick was born in the Britains (in Britaniis), and as above 
shown the plural is never used for Brittany. ‘Two authorities 
(3, 9) state that the Saint was taken captive to Ireland from 
Armorica, but they are particular in telling that his native 
country was Strathclyde in Britain, Probus has made some 
omission, having probably meant to say what these two authori- 
ties say. There is, moreover, a great divergence in this part of 
Probus from every other Life. He has previously recounted the 
first captivity in Ireland, the escape, the three days’ sail to his 
fatherland, the twenty-seven days’ journey through the desert, 





* Rey. Duncan McNab’s “‘ Archeological Dissertation,” p. 22. 
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and thereafter a second captivity of sixty days. This is so far 
in agreement with the Saint’s own account in the “ Confession,” 
and with all the Lives. But then Probus gives a third captivity 
from this disputed Arimuric, and bestows upon the Saint a 
brother Ructhi and a sister Mila, nowhere else heard of, and 
treats him to a ten days’ sail from Ireland to Brotgalum, and thence 
a journey to Trajectus, and he makes him come in priest’s 
orders to preach for a time in Ireland. There is no authority 
but Probus for these statements. No one seems to think Probus 
correct in stating that St. Patrick, while only a priest, laboured 
in Ireland. If in calling Arimuric the Saint’s fatherland, 
Armorica is meant, Probus contradicts himself and all the quoted 
authorities, not only in the direct, but also in the indirect 
evidence they give, and the latter is often the stronger. When 
they place his birthplace on the western sea, near the sea, our 
sea, the Irish sea, over against Ireland, that bars any place in 
France. When they (the Vita Secunda, Vita Tertia, 6, 10, 16) 
tell us that on leaving his father’s house, he had to cross the 
right-hand British sea to reach France, or an equally un- 
mistakable phrase, they finally settle the British birthplace of 
the Saint. But to add “confusion worse confounded,” Father 
Morris adopts this unsupported and erroneous passage from Probus 
as if it were a firm foundation to build upon, and, worse than 
this, tacks on to it a passage that does not belong to it, and 
inserts a date that does not apply to it. In fact, he tries “to run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds.” Where Probus suits 
him, he is all for Probus. Where Probus does not suit him, he 
will have none of Probus. Probus states, before this Brotgalum 
voyage, that St. Patrick was thirty years of age. Father Morris 
makes him but twenty-two after it. 

St. Patrick in the ‘ Confession,” and Probus in his Life, 
make the twenty-seven days’ journey through the desert 
occur after the first captivity, and after a three days’ voyage. 
Could a ship of those days, coasting the whole way, as they 
mostly did, reach France in three days? Father Morris makes 
the Saint say of the journey from Trajectus to Tours, after a ten 
days’ voyage, “ for twenty-seven days we travelled through a 
desert.” The Saint never mentions Brotgalum, Trajectus, or 
Tours. Probus, who is the sole authority for the journey, simply 
says: “and flying thence he came to Martin the Bishop at 
Tours.” Theories so supported are self-condemned. 

II. St. Patrick was born near Dumbarton, at old Kilpatrick, 
on the Clyde. No, says the Very Rev. Sylvester Malone, but at 
Bath.* After making mention of six places, which claim St. 





* Here and throughout Father Malone’s article in the Dustin 
Review of Cctober last is referred to. 
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Patrick as a native, he modestly says: “ We shall have occasion 
to bring forward a seventh place, whose claims we have not yet 
seen advocated.”” He, in this nineteenth century, after al! the 
writings and controversies about St. Patrick, after willing prede- 
cessors “ prospecting” at Bristol and at Glastonbury in his 
neighbourhood—after Lanigan, and Hoey, and Lynch, and Father 
Morris careering over the whole seaboard of France, he alone— 
“alone I did it’’—has at long last discovered the birthplace of 
St. Patrick. ‘ Prodigious!” as our scholar, Dominie Samson, 
would have said. Soberly speaking, this state of the case is, 
without other refutation, a sufficient condemnation of the Bath 
theory. 

To clear the way for this theory, the arguments deduced by 
the Bishop of Ossory from the ancient writers given above 
have to be met, the positive statements of these writers have 
to be overborne. How has this unenviable task been accomplished ? 
Father Malone admits the identification of Nemthur with 
Alelyde (3) by ascholiast on the Hymn of Fiace. To damage 
the scholiast’s credit (if not, why else?) he applies to him the 
epithet nameless. That the derogatory epithet may stick the 
faster he repeats it, “the testimony of a nameless scholiast.” 
And to fasten it beyond removal he returns to it a third time, 
“a remark even from a nameless scribe.” Is this historical 
criticism? Is the scholiast’s evidence, “more than a thousand 
years old,” to be destroyed by a blow of this sort from a country- 
man of to-day. The name, if known, might add to the authority 
of his words, but, being unknown, does it follow that his state- 
ment—Nemthur is Alclyde—is untrue? Some books even of 
the Bible were written by nameless scribes. Alas for the Lives 
of the Irish Saints—alas for the ancient manuscripts of Erin, if 
we are to discard all whose authors are to us nameless! Is it to 
be a sufficient answer, when we advance a statement on history, 
on doctrine, on religious or secular custom from an ancient 
Irish manuscript, that it was written by a nameless scribe ? 
The scribe, though nameless, is a witness of a thousand years 
ago. The scribes, as a rule, were ecclesiastics. There was 
then no controversy on the question. They wrote what they 
knew was believed in Ireland in their day. ‘This is all-important 
against Bath. 

A direct attack is made on the trustworthiness of the scholiast, 
but with like ill-success. He is to be judged by the other 
scholia. In one of them five sisters are given to St. Patrick, 
which is in conflict with St. Evin, “ one of the oldest biographers 
of the Saint,’ and Jocelin, who give him but three, as well as with 
Probus as to names. This being so, “ it is not too much to suspect 
a verbal mistake as to Nemthur or Alclyde.” Was there ever a 
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ecnclusion drawn from faultier premises? No error is proved 
against the scholiast as to the intricate matter of these relatives, 
the error may be with the other side, and it is concluded that he 
is in error as to Alclyde. Let it be noted, by the way, that both 
St. Evin and Jocelin (9, 8 *) are strong witnesses for Alclyde. 
But there is a more monstrous critical injustice against Father 
Malone. The scholia on Fiacc’s Hymn were not all written by 
the same person. The Bishop of Ossory + takes pains to explain 
this, and to explain that the scholium abont the relatives of the 
Saint is of later date than the one identifying Nemthur with 
Alclyde, and is not to be found in the best MS., while the earlier 
one is. It is, therefore, the gloss of an older writer. By what 
sort of critical economy was this passed over, and the nameless 
scholiast condemned for what another scholiast wrote ? 

The Bishop of Ossory cites three other authorities (9, 12, 13) 
who identify Nemthur with Alelyde. This is met by an attempt 
at wholesale “ poisoning of the wells.” During and after St. 
Columba’s labours in Scotland, numbers of Irish were wont to 
come over to Scotland, and, seeing churches and holy wells 
dedicated to St. Patrick, the country redolent with his name, 
“we can easily see how a remark, even by a nameless scribe, 
would be taken up and repeated in the tenth century.” This 
writer delights in assertion. This is not argument, but a gra- 
tuitous assertion that his countrymen concocted the identification, 
after the manner of the “three black crows.” He is compli- 
mentary throughout to his countrymen and their hagiographers. 
He here accuses them of having forgotten the Saint’s real birth- 
place! How did the many Irish who frequented Glastonbury, 
where relics of another Patrick were, fail to keep fresh the 
memory of Bath so near at hand? How were the Britons of 
Strathclyde prevailed upon to take a stranger, the apostle of their 
foe, as the patron of their capital, and give him hard by a birth- 
place, a church over his baptismal well, and an abundant endow- 
ment thereto? What absurdities a false theory leads one into 
from expected and unexpected quarters ! 

Authorities (1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 16, 17,) state that Nemthur 
was in, or that St. Patrick was born in, Tabernia. There are 
minor differences of spelling among them, but there is no question 
but that they all refer to the same place. Five give the same 
derivation for the name (4, 5, 6, 8,17). Two (6, 8) place this 
Tabernia on the Clyde. Four identify (3, 9, 12, 13) Nemthur 





* Whenever such figures occur in this paper, the reader is invited to 
look back, and re-read the authority signified, and so see for himself that 
nothing is asserted beyond what is proved. The truth here requires no 
straining of evidence. 

+ Dubin Review, April 1880, pp. 294, 295. 
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and Alclyde, and so prove the locale of Tabernia. Four (3, 6, 8, 9) 
say he was of the Strathclyde Britons. Father Malone cannot 
shut his eyes to the force of all this, and makes awkward attempts 
to discredit the witnesses. He calls them writers who lived 500 
years after St. Patrick. He does not in the least prove they did. 
If this avails, the writer he altogether depends upon lived 600 
years, and he himself 1,300 years, after the Saint. He condemns 
the ancient derivation of the name. It is not distinctive enough. 
The Romans encamped in so many places “from Sandwich to 
the wall of Antoninus.” It is then unreasonable to cail this 
place alone “campus tabernaculorum.” ‘Truly a feeble argument. 
How is one river called Avon (river), another not? How is one 
stream ‘called Esk (Uisge, 7.c., water), another not? How are 
several hills called Benmore and Morven (large hill), when 
greater ones are not? ‘To lean upon the why and wherefore of 
names is to lean upon a reed. But it is not the derivation, 
ancient or modern, that is of vital importance, but the locality 
indicated. And the witnesses, as above shown, speak unmis- 
takably of the locality. When one speaks of Edinburgh, or 
Dublin, or Dumbarton, his knowledge of the derivation of the 
names may be ever so feeble, but the place spoken of he localizes 
otherwise beyond cavil. Is ignorance of derivation to upset what 
is directly said of these towns? Being in straits, Father Malone 
makes much of the different spelling of the word Tabernia, and 
of difference of prepositions used, as in and near Nemthur, and 
of the nouns used, “region,” or “plain,” or “ district” of 
Tabernia. Who ever saw two MSS., even of the Bible, that 
have not such minor discrepancy? This discrepancy is always 
more visible as to proper names, because the sense enables one to 
read correctly other words. Because one says a plain, another a 
district, a third a region of Tabernia; because one says in 
Nemthur, another near Nemthur; the conclusion is forced upon 
him that “they have not hit on the true original reading.” * 
How easily one is forced to go the way he wants, be it ever so 
perverse! When antiquarians doubt about a particular site of 
ancient Rome or Athens, they go to the spot to find light on the 
matter. Why did not our friend go to Dumbarton ; there never 
has been doubt there. The Celtic word “both,” so much 
desiderated by him, is still Jingering in the names of the locality. 
Nemthur or Alclyde, standing out on a promontory, it is not 





* Father Malone is himself a living example of how easily one may slip 
into error. He, p. 317 of his article, quotes twice from the same passage 
of the Scholiast, as if quoting two writers, quotes wrongly, makes refer- 
ence to the wrong page of Colgan, falls into the monstrous error of 
unsexing the grandfather of Patrick (Octmusius), making him his 
mother. Nothing like this occurs about the “ campus.” Cumpus, as in 
Champagne, or the Campagna, may be a region, plain, or campus. 
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very difficult to see that some might consider it only near the 
“campus tabernaculorum,” while others, there being no water 
separation, might judge it to be in the said campus. The main 
objections against the unanimous testimony of Ireland, France, 
and Scotland, in favour of Strathclyde having been thus answered, 
a brief notice may be taken of what is called “direct proofs ” 
against Kilpatrick. 

The first proof is no proof at all. “ Having, therefore (igitwr, 
in other Lives, dein, and deinde) sailed across the right-hand 
British sea,” does not imply “ that he began his journey at once 
by water.” The igitur, dein, or deinde express no haste. He 
was not far from the Forth. It is, however, against Bath, for 
sailing from the Bristol Channel he would not be on the “ right- 
hand British sca ” at all. 

The second proof is not better than the first. St. Patrick (1) 
wrote of his desire to go to Britain to see his relatives, and not 
only thither but as far as the Gauls. The ingenuity is extreme 
which tinds here an argument against Kilpatrick. But here it 
is: “ He would, in going there. (to Dumbarton) from Ireland, be 
only turning his back on Gaul.” Why not? He does not 
speak of taking a straight line to the Gauls, but of first going 
to see his friends. In any ease, there were Roman roads from 
the Clyde south well known to him, and the route seems then to 
have been from Ireland to the Continent through Scotland. We 
find St. Palladius took Scotland on his way to Rome, and died in 
it. Such a direct proof is easily disposed of. 

Then there follows historical and philological heterodoxy of no 
ordinary kind. We are told that the region from the Humber 
to the Clyde was then in Argyle (Airer Gael)! The people then 
were al] Gaels, no British ! The emigration from Ireland was 
so great in the third century as to accomplish this! Wonders 
will never cease! The truth is that the Irish were then called 
Scoti. The first mention of them in Scotland by Roman writers 
is in 360; and their colonization of Argyle was after St. 
Patrick’s death at the end of the fifth century.* The distinction 
between Gaelic and Erse is news to the present writer. Gaelic 
is Erse, and Erse is Gaelic. St. Patrick, a Briton of the Strath- 
clyde Britons, spoke their tongue and pot that of the Scoti. 

A difficulty is made of the Saint’s saying that he was thrown 
at the end of the world, extremis terrae. That seems clear. 
The “ Ultima Thule” was the end northwards, Ireland was the 
end (pars extrema terrae) westwards, nothing being known of 
beyond the wide Atlantic. Even the great voyager, St. 
Brendan, did not in his day discover America. 


* Skene’s “ Celtic Scotland,” vol. i. pp. 139, 140. 
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Prophecy is brought forward as a final blow against Scotland. 
Let the reader keep calm. There is still left a means of salva- 
tion. The Druids foretold Patrick’s coming, and described him 
as a foreigner coming over seas from afar (externum longinquo 
trans maria). Father Malone concludes: “It does not appear 
applicable to one born on the Clyde, and separated from Ireland 
by merely thirteen miles of water.” Is it applicable to one 
born at Bath, which, he argues afterwards, is not far from the 
Trish sea? This by way of home-thrust, not by way of answer. 
It is also news that one on the Clyde is but thirteen miles by 
water from Ireland. Father Malone again quotes incorrectly. 
He might have kindly given the noun agreeing with externum, 
which is not Patrick. But here is the passage: “ Profetabant 
morem quendam exterum .... cum ignota quadam doctrina 
molesta longuinquo trans maria advectum, &c.”—“ they prophe- 
sied that a certain foreign custom .... with a certain un- 
known troublesome doctrine brought across the seas from afar.” 
What an argument, and what a mistake! The custom was from 
afar, not Patrick. The sons of the Clyde bring things from afar 
to this day. 

Leaving now behind us these nibblings, dignified by the name 
of direct proof, the crux of the contention is reached. Was 
Bath the birthplace of St. Patrick? Father Malone maintains 
it was. The object of his article was to prove it. In the “ Book 
of Armagh” is a Life of the Saint dating as far back as 807. 
The first chapters are, as has been said, wanting. The Bollandists 
have found in Brussels a copy of this Life, which supplies the 
wanting chapters. On one word in this Brussels copy (indecha), 
Father Malone’s theory is founded. He translates indecha by 
the adjective Indian. One is almost inclined to think that this 
is a squib on criticism as to the birthplace in question, rather than 
the outcome of sober historical research. 

The passage is given above (10) in full. Four words of it 
(here again his quotation limps a little) are only required to be 
argued out: (qui fuit vico) Ban navem thabur indecha. He 
translates them thus : “ (He was) of the Avon’s mouth (village) of 
the Indian well.” He knew that Bristol was at the Avon’s 
mouth, nineteen miles down the river. How is that met? 
Thus: “ We should bear in mind that the literal meaning of bun, 
as in Bonavem, is not a mouth but a bottom.” It is difficult to 
see how bottom helps him. A village at the bottom of the 
Avon would be rather out of place. It is mere conjecture, it is 
not proved, that ban here is the Celtic word bun. If it is, the 
real meaning is root (of a tree or plant). It is applied meta- 
phorically to a river-mouth. Up the trunk of a tree from the 
root the branches grow out to the right and left, as upwards 
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from the mouth of a river tributaries join it on each hand, but 
the bun is the lowest part of both. A town, or village, being 
of very limited extent, if named after a river-mouth, is always 
at it. Lands, being of indefinite extent, such as Bunratty barony, 
carry the name over this extent, however great. If a town ex- 
tended twenty miles, it also would carry its name that distance. 
But each must begin near the river-mouth. But to call Bath, with 
towns intervening, and nineteen miles up, the Avon’s mouth 
village is too absurd. 

The Brussels MS. has navem, and one or more copies of St. 
Patrick’s “ Confession ” have also Bonavem; Probus has Bannaue. 
The Bath theory requires absolutely that it should read aven, 
and that it should be not aven a common, but Avon a proper 
name, and be translated “‘ the Avon.” Here is a new economy 
for this theory. No ancient writer attempts a derivation. The 
true orthography is unknown, the true pronunciation is unknown, 
the true meaning is also unknown. No known person ever heard 
Bath called Bunavon. No known MS. or book calls Bath 
Banavon. Bunaven is as good Celtic for hill-foot (bun-a-ven) 
as for river-foot. There is nothing in language more cheating 
than conclusions drawn from fancied resemblances to words in 
proper names. But let all this stand aside. Up starts Father 
Malone and Bath is Bunavon. 

Of all the writers of Lives of our Saint no one has Thabur save 
the Brussels codex alone. The others have Tabernia or an equi- 
valent. Our theorist is positive that they are all wrong, and 
that this Thabur is the genuine article. Thabur is translated 
wells. There is little use of going to Bath if not for the wells. 
But then thabwr, or tabur, does not in Gaelic, nor in any known 
language, mean a well. As every Celt knows, or ought to know, 
Tobar* is a well. Yo, not ta, is the way to spell it. It may be 
a corrupt spelling this ta. No. The corruption goes the other 
way, further from a, not nearer it. It becomes tio, ti, and tu. 
The present writer knows no example of ta. If such there be, 
has every word to be exceptionally treated for this brand new 
theory? Tabur, being once got, although it does not mean a 
well, it must mean a well, else Bath is lost. 

Indecha, is an adjective, signifying, we are told, Jndian; and in 
the “ Leabhar Breac” indecha is found and there signifies Indian. 
This word is not found in any Life of Patrick except in the 
Brussels codex. It is again a case of Brussels against the worid. 
Father Malone claims for it the authority of the “ Book of 
Armagh,” but this cannot at all be granted. He says that this 





* In the “ Tripartite Life” in Colgan, we have Tobar-mucna, Tobar- 
stingle, p. 137 ; Tobar-enadhare, p. 141; Tiopra-Phadruic, Tipra-Phadruic, 
p. 146; Tibrad-cherna, p. 163; Tiprad Innse, Scholiast on Fiace. 
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Brussels copy ‘corresponds almost literally” ... . with the 
* Book of Armagh.’ This is not so. Look at both in the 
“ Documenta ;” there are multitudes of literal and several verbal 
differences on every page. In this newly found Life we have 
Curbia as the town near which the Saint was consecrated bishop. 
The ‘ Book of Armagh,” and every other Life, differs from it here. 
Curbia was as unknown previously to critics as indecha. Though 
a nameless writer of the eleventh century, Father Malone smiles 
upon this copyist quite confidingly, and yet he frowned down the 
nameless scholiast on Fiace of the seventh or eighth. The 
copyist at the outset shows gross incapacity. In the prologue to 
the Life he makes a jumble of some account of St. Basil with 
what belongs to Patrick. His authority, then, in giving a word 
otherwise unknown is not great. In the “ Book of Armagh ” 
the “Confession” is given, where we read, “e vico Bonaven 
Taberniae villam,’ &c. Now the “ Book of Armagh” is not 
supposed to contradict itself by giving two irreconcilable 
descriptions of St. Patrick’s birthplace; therefore it gives no 
countenance to indecha. 

Father Malone is disturbed that nowhere else is indecha to 
be found, and he performs a great feat in accounting for this. 
Why do the others write Taberniae and not Thabur indecha? It 
was thus. In some early MS. Thabur inde- was at the end of a 
line as in the Brussels codex. Gratuitous assertion one. Then 
they in some copy joined hands—Thaburinde. Ditto two. 
When soldiers in line turn right-about-face, those who were in 
front are in rear, and vice versdé. In performs a like movement 
and becomes ni—Thaburnide. Ditto three. De, the stem of 
the d not rising higher than the other letters but curving faintly 
to the left, gets easily mistaken for aa—Thaburniae. Ditto four. 
All sign of conjunction between inde and cha is lost, and is 
cha began a line and was useless by itself, it soon fades into 
nonentity. Ditto five and six. This was the way Thabur 
indecha vecame Taberniae! There are several MSS. of the 
“ Confession,” but as there is no sign of this process of con- 
version in even the earliest, it must have been completed before 
they were written. This brings us back close on the times of the 
Saint. With all other absurdities, we have to believe that writers 
wiped out indecha at a time when they best knew it ought to be 
retained. This performance brings vividly to mind that other, 
which Mr. Cashel Hoey, when identifying Tournehem with 
Nemthur, attributes to Fiace. Of old it was Tur-n-hem. To 
suit the versification, the word had to turn deftly a literary 
summersault, and behold you have Nemtur. Everything 1s 
allowed in love and in war, and also, it would seem, for a theory. 

The result of all this labour is : “ He was of the Avon's mouth 
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village of the Indian well.” “If I rightly interpret indecha,” 
says Father Malone, “ it means thermal or Indian. The thabur 
indecha would be ‘Indian or thermal springs.” ‘There are 
thermal springs at Bath, and, therefore, it is the Saint’s birth- 
place. ‘* Now,” he proceeds, “the ‘ Book of Armagh’ tells us 
that the village so described was called as of Nentre.” ‘The 
“ Book of Armagh” has not a word of the kind, but the Brus- 
sels codex (10) has “ which village we have constantly and 
beyond doubt found to be ventre.” Not as of Nentre, but to be 
ventre. This is another economy. But let us proceed to the 
surprise prepared for our enlightenment. The word is ventre. 
No matter. Our guide takes Nentre. He says that Nentre is 
British, and only a corruption of Nen-dwyre—i.e., “heavenly 
waters,” nen in British signifying heavenly. Nem, not nen, is 
the British for heavenly. ‘The error serves but by way of con- 
diment to make the interpretation palatable. That the Irish 
called Bath “Indian well,” and that the British called it 
“‘ Heavenly waters,” may be poetical and a fine fancy of a gifted 
imagination, but as matter of fact it has no shred of evidence 
in its favour. Which Briton called it “ Heavenly waters?” No 
author is quoted, no MS. named. Where is the well, or Jake, or 
sea, or river in Wales, or in all Britain, that any one ever heard 
called, or read of as being called, ‘‘ Nen-dwyre ” (heavenly waters) ? 
Not even Taliessin, in his most fervid mood, sings of heavenly 
waters. Taliessin, however, has an angry stone thrown at him 
across the Bristol Channel. He is an independent witness in 
favour of the Clyde. He, never thinking of controversy or 
doubt on the point, sings how Rederech, his hero, sails to 
Nevtur,* and there, on the Clyde, fights his battle of victory. 
Unwearied in making assertions without proof, Father Malone 
endeavours to slaughter Taliessin by saying that this is “a 
repetition of the Irish MSS., and found only in comparatively 
modern manuscripts.” Taliessin was an ancient, nevertheless, 
and the theory does not gain by mis-statements. The appeal to 
the British language fails in this disastrous manner. The name, 
indeed, is found, but it is found on the Clyde, though Bath was 
so much nearer Taliessin. As to “Indian well,” all proof is 
equally wanting. Whoever heard Saxon or Celt, Pict or Scot, 
Gael or Briton, call Bath “Indian well”? Does any person, 
or did any person, in modern or ancient times, call a thermal 
spring an Indian weil? In any Irish writer of any date, can it 
be found that any well was called Indian? It does not look 
like serious reasoning to make such assertions, but like poking 





* Skene’s “Four Ancient Books of Wales,” vol. i.; ard “Celtic 
Scotland,” vol. ii. p. 436, 
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fun at us. In the Lives of Patrick many wells are spoken of ; 
had the miraculous one of his baptism been a hot-water well, 
who can believe that it would have escaped all notice? 

The Brussels codex in the end does not lead us to Bath. 
After the four words, so long dwelt on, we read that the birth- 
place mentioned was “ not far (10) from our sea.” This description 
of the locality is conclusive against Bath or Frome (either equally 
suits Father Malone, who is not more particular as to a fixed 
place than other theorists). He is not staggered by this descrip- 
tion in the least. Not far from the Irish Sea; “nor is Bath,” 
he answers, quite happily. “In fact,” he adds, “a writer at the 
present day ... . could not describe it (the locality of Bath or 
Frome) more accurately than by saying to an Irishman that it was 
not far from the Irish Sea,” The line must surely be drawn 
somewhere. Does he expect his readers to swallow camels by the 
dozen, while he strains at any gnat as to Strathclyde? Would 
any of H.M.’s Inspectors pass an answer of this kind from a 
child in a poor school—* Bath, otherwise ‘Indian well,’ or else 
‘Heavenly waters,’ a village of Britain not far from the Irish 
Sea?” A chorus of ancient writers assist the description : “ Not 
far from the sea ;”’ “on the borders of the Western Sea;” “ our 
sea;” ‘* the Irish Sea;” “ over against Ireland.” This descrip- 
tion of the birthplace is a sufficient and unanswerable condemna- 
tion of the Bath theory. The old Irish stretched the Ictian Sea 
along the south of England as far as Bath. Glastonbury is 
given as on the borders of the Sea of Icht,* and Bath is on the 
same sea. Seeing the long stretch of British coast opposite Ire- 
land, and the many villages thereon, one must have lost his head 
to think that he was giving a true direction by passing all that 
coast and those villages by, and pointing out by the words 
* not far from the Irish Sea,” a place at the head of the Bristol 
Channel, and (in a country of such seaboard) an inland town. 

Should one, to investigate the matter, visit Somersetshire, 
what signs of any connection with St. Patrick would he find ? 
Were there of old churches, chapels, wells, or any place bearing 
his name? The present writer finds none. The propounder of 
the theory mentions none. And at this day the English “ Direc- 
tory ” of 1887 does not show one dedication to the Saint in the 
whole diocese of Clifton. If the absence of all signs and proofs 
of an alleged fact proves an allegation to be a fact, such exactly 





* Cormac’s “Glossary.” See O’Curry’s “ Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Irish,” vol. ii. p.211. Father Malone quotes this very passage 
from the “ Glossary,” but, seeing a pitfall to his theory, stops short at the 
Ictian Sea, Is this commendable? Why did he not give, “ Glastonbury, 
now a church on the brink of the Ictian Sea” ? 
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is the sort of proof, and such the signs furnished us here to prove 
the Bath theory. 

A very different state of matters is to be met with in Strath- 
elyde. In the diocese of Glasgow now, eight churches and 
chapels of stations are dedicated to St. Patrick, while one of its 
nine deaneries is under his invocation. Of old, as already said, 
six or seven churches were dedicated to him, none of which dis- 
puted with that of Kilpatrick the honour which has ever been 
its glory. None of those who set up these new theories have 
made the least attempt to account for the old dedications. Ex- 
cept that this was the country of his birth, we fail to find in all 
the Lives any other connection of St. Patrick with Strathclyde. 
Take away this, and explain how it comes that he competes in 
churches with St. Mungo in his own diocese? Almost universally 
in Scotland the early dedications indicate a personal contact of 
the Saint named with the locality of the dedication. Antiquarians 
are agreed in noting this fact. 

As bearing strongly upon this part of the question, as already 
hinted at, it should be noticed that the Britons of Strathclyde 
and the Irish were hostile nations. The Irish were wont, from a 
very early date, to make descents for the sake of plunder on the 
British coast here. When the Dalriads came over, shortly after 
the death of St. Patrick, and formed their kingdom in Argyle, 
the hostility became more continuous and marked. Camden says 
of Dumbarton. “This of old was Alelyde, but afterwards began 
to be called by the Britons, who for a long time held it against 
the Sects, Dunbritton, that is, the town of the Britons.” * Is it 
likely that the Britons would take as their great saint the apostle 
of the enemy? Is it likely that they would even dedicate to 
him the chief church of their eapital, and the chapel of their 
stronghold? It has to be borne in mind that among the Celts, 
and elsewhere, each tribe and nation claimed all the influence of 
their own saints against their enemies. From this it appears 
that the Saint had a very close connection with Strathclyde. 

What object is gained by advocating such fancies? Nodoubt 
they tickle—such an one as this Indian well does—but they also 
irritate. Is it an argument, which commends itself to us Celts, 
to be told by Father Morris, “that it is the nation to which a 
man belongs (not the birthplace), which leaves its stamp upon 
his character ;” and, according to him, that the important thing 
is that the Saint had no drop of our blood in his veins. But the 
Saint did not identify himself with the Roman, but with the 
British race. This is no dishonour to him or to his work. The 
Celts,on many great occasions, have shown that the blood of 
apostles pulsed through their warm and generous hearts. 





* Camden’s “ Britannia,” p. 666. 
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One church or parish, and one church alone, has ever claimed to 
be the church of St. Patrick’s birthplace and baptism. For us, this 
is a great fact,and alsoa great proof. Forsome 800 years before the 
time of the Reformation this has been proved to have been the 
belief in Ireland. From that time downwards Irish writers testify 
to that belief and tono other. Every direct statement of theirs is in 
support of and not one adverse to this belief. No Irish finger 
until some sixty years since, pointed in ary other direction. And 
now all their names of worth are in agreement with those of old. 
It wounds the Catholic mind to discredit a venerable, unbroken 
tradition of ages like this. If such a tradition of two countries, 
founded on such monuments, be worthless, what local tradition is 
worth a straw? Is it the part of a Catholic to maintain that the 
churches of the two nations have deceived, or have been deceived, 
or both, in a matter within their bounds, and touching them so 
nearly? Is Father Malone’s argument one acceptable or credita- - 
ble to the Irish people: that they forgot “during times of con- 
fusion and irruption from pagan barbarians ” whence their apostle 
came? He had a firmer hold of their hearts than that. As the 


- Jews protested regarding Jerusalem: “If I forget thee, O 


Jerusalem, let my right hand be forgotten. Let my tongue 
cleave to my jaws if I forget thee,” so would the Irish protest, 
in regard to Patrick. What is to be said of this remnant of Irish 
hagiographers, the ancient writers that have escaped from the 
fires of the Danes, the internal depredation of chief against chief, 
the struggles of the English conquest, and the pillage and devas- 
tation since the Reformation? That their authority is to be 
scouted? Such an idea is enough to awake in his grave the 
learned, the enthusiastic Irish scholar, the lamented O’Curry. On 
this point almost every old writer had before him, not only the 
tradition of Ireland, not only more ancient lives, but the words 
of the Saint himself. They do not profess doubt or hesitation 
about those words, but they point with unanimity to Strathclyde, 
and Strathclyde points, and ever pointed, to old Kilpatrick near 
Dumbarton on the Clyde as the birthplace of St. Patrick. 

Had the Reformation never occurred, there would no doubt 
be still existing old usages and immemorial quaint devotions at 
Kilpatrick as at other shrines, testifying to the truth of a fact 
to which they bore living witness. But these, like the home life, 
as it were, of all our churches, are swept away. Since the tide of 
Irish emigration set in towards Scotland, it has filled the valley of 
the Clyde with many churches. Kilpatrick, unfortunately, has 
not been found suitable for any large works ; no Irish have, there- 
fore, gathered in or around it, and consequently it possesses no 
Catholic church. What a happy outcome of this controversy, 
should some zealous priest take up the cause of Kilpatrick, secure 
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a site as near the well as may be, and build a beautiful little 
church to the Saint! Among the thousands upon thousands of 
Irish in the diocese of Glasgow, is there one that would refuse 
an appeal for such a cause? Perhaps some one, blessed by God 
with means, may choose it as a work of love for himself alone, 
and raise a new sanctuary near the old. Then the pilgrim will 
frequent the place again. The old devotion there will be renewed. 
And for those who come with faith, relying upon the powerful 
intercession of St. Patrick, the Apostle of Erin, with God, wonders 
as of old, wonders of another order than those of the Bath 
“thermal springs,” will doubtless be abundantly wrought by the 
clear, cool, sweet waters of the well of the Saint at Kilpatrick. 


Cotrs C. Grant. 
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Italy: Present and Future. By A. GALLENGA. In Two Volumes. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1887. 


HAT is the actual condition of the Italian Kingdom after 
its first quarter of a century of political existence? What 
are its prospects for the future? These are the questions that 
Mr. Gallenga has set himself to answer in his recently published 
work on “Italy: Present and Future.” At the ve.y outset he 
reminds his readers that as long ago as 1841 he published 
another book in London under the title of “Italy: Past and 
Present.” It was his first work. Many of the hopes to which it 
gave expression have long since heen realized. Italy is united, 
from the Alps to the Southern Sea, under the sceptre of a 
Piedmontese prince. Rome has become the capital, and the 
Sovereign Pontiff has been deprived of his temporal power. The 
Bourbons are gone from Naples, the Austrian princes from the 
Duchies, the Austrian armies from Venice and Milan. Italy 
claims to be one of the great Powers of Kurope. Even though 
her naval record culminates with Lissa and her military glories 
with Custozza, she has a large army and a navy of colossal 
ironclads. ‘True, there is also a huge debt, and its natural 
accompaniment, a crushing system of taxation ; and, on the whole, 
the unifying process has been a very expensive one. Yet glory 
and greatness must be paid for. What is a Great Power without 
a national debt and a big budget ? 
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Notwithstanding the realization of so many of his earlier hopes, 
M. Gallenga, in 1887, does not appear half so sanguine as he was 
in 1841. He has revisited Italy often since his first exile, and he 
has visited many other lands. The young enthusiast of the 
famous dagger episode has been forgotten in the successful 
journalist, the far travelled Times correspondent, to whom 
English has become like a native language, and who has, on 
many occasions, been the accepted teacher of the English public 
on foreign affairs other than those of Italy. Somehow, though 
still ready to take the most favourable view of the condition of 
his native country, he is far from satisfied with the results 
obtained in her first quarter of a century of unity and “ freedom.” 
All would come right if the Pope were only despoiled, and the 
Austrian and the Bourbon driven away. They are gone, and still 
things are far from being right ; and the most hopeful view that 
M. Gallenga can take of the situation is that, “It will be all 
right a hundred years hence.” But, unfortunately, there is some 
doubt if Italy will last so long. 


Whatever causes may have contributed to it [says our author] Italy 
is now a fait accompli, a “ thing done,” and, as the French phrase seems 
to imply, ‘‘ not to be undone; ” a French phrase and very strange in 
the mouth of a nation which since 1789 has only been doing, undoing 
and doing over again. 

Wiser people than the French know very well that Fate strikes 
eternal compacts with no man, with no man and no race of men; that 
in the life of nations regress is as inexorable a necessity as progress ; 
that ideas and even principles have their course ; and their phases are 
as changing as the seasons of the year, and the cycles of good and bad 
harvests. .... Italy is made. Granted ; but can nothing ever happen 
to unmake her. Italy isa nation. She has all the elements to be a 
happy nation. Is there any reason why she should not also be a great 
nation? It is to these questions that it seems to me important to seek 
a solution. Are there in that country the germs of true greatness? 
Is there even the basis of durable security? To achieve its mission a 
nation must, before all things, be sure of moral as well as of material 
independence. It must feel that, for defensive purposes at least, its 
existence is as safe as that of any of its neighbours. Has Italy, as yet, 
this consciousness of perfect safety? Is her edifice as solid as it is 
marvellous? In the country itself any doubt on that score would be 
rank blasphemy; but outside its boundaries that conviction is some- 
what less deeply rooted. ‘The existence of Italy as a self-governing 
country, her neighbours argue, has been recognized by all the 
European Powers; but it has been guaranteed by none. And indeed 
neither for Italy, nor for any other State, can there be a permanent 
compact of international assurance. A nation must stand either on its 
own strength or on its policy. 


Let us see, then, what is the fighting strength of Italy—what 
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is the actual worth of that army and navy for which the new 
kingdom has made so many sacrifices. And then how far Italian 
policy is likely to secure the kingdom of Italy a permanent and 
respectable position among the Great Powers of Europe. 

Italy, it must be confessed, has a very unfortunate military 
history. Since, in the Middle Ages, her republics began to hire 
German and Swiss mercenaries to fight their battles, Italian 
armies have known many defeats and few victories. A long 
record of disaster begins with Fornovo in 1495 and ends with 
Custozza in 1866. It is strange that this should be so, for many 
parts of Italy afford capital raw material for the making of 
soldiers, and among the great captains of Europe not a few have 
borne Italian names. For all that, unless when they fought side 
by side with allies from beyond the Alps, the armies of 
Piedmont and of Italy have marched only to defeat. - True, in 
the wars of the first Napoleon, Italian corps d’armée fought with 
distinction in many parts of Europe; but they fought under 
foreign leaders and fought well, just as Sepoys led by English 
and French officers have met and conquered armies that they 
could not face for a moment if they were under a native rajah 
or chief instead of a European general. The desire to wipe out 
this dark record of the past by future victories has had something 
to do with the eagerness of the new kingdom to develop into 
a military Power; then, too, there was the hope of winning, as 
the result of a successful war or the price of military aid, some 
of those more or less Italian districts that are under the rule of 
neighbouring Powers, as, for instance, the Trentino, which still 
belongs to Austria, and Savoy and Nice, which were handed 
over to France as payment for services rendered to Piedmont in 
1859 ; and, again, fear of a quarrel with France, a quarrel which 
M. Gallenga holds must come sooner or later, for all French 
Catholics, and many Frenchmen who are in no sense Catholic, 
resent as an act of treachery the seizure of Rome by Italy in 
France’s hour of difficulty and disaster. There is another 
reason for the growth of the Italian army, a reason which our 
author leaves out of account. Italy was united by the Pied- 
montese sword quite as much as by popular agitation and 
dexterously managed plebiscites. Fighting went on in the 
South and in Sicily from 1860 to the earlier part of 1865. One 
of the Neapolitan fortresses held out for King Francis of Naples 
until 1862. The English press spoke of the civil war in the 
Neapolitan provinces as the “ brigandage,” but there were more 
rebels than brigands in the Abbruzzi, Basilicata, and Sicily. 
They were mostly brigands in the same sense in which the 
Vendean insurgents were described as “the brigands” in 
Republican despatches and orders of the day. In 1863 Mr. 
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Disraeli in the English House of Commons bore testimony to 
this when he declared that so far as he could see there was little 
difference between the rising in Italy and the rising in Poland, 
although the papers called the insurgents brigands in the one 
case and patriots in the other. After the brigandage had been 
suppressed came the war of 1866, then the Garibaldian enter- 
prise of 1867, after which for three years the Italian army was 
being got ready for a new campaign for the possession of Rome, 
the expectation in many quarters being that Italy would have 
either to take the field in full force as the ally of Prussia against 
France, or to place her armies at the service of Napoleon III., 
receiving possession of Rome as the price of such effective aid. 
As a tact, thedefeats of France in August, 1870,were so rapid and so 
decisive that Italy was able to snatch the longcoveted prize without 
having to pay the price of an alliance with either of the rival 
Powers. Still the effect was the same—from 1860 to 1870 a 
considerable portion of the Italian army was always on a war 
footing or actually engaged in military operations, and there was 
an unceasing activity in enrolling recruits to fill up the ranks 
and to form reserves. When Rome was taken Italy found herself 
by this process in possession of a large army, and since 1870 every 
Power in Europe has beenincreasingits armaments. To reduce the 
force she had already accumulated would have been a confession 
of weakness for the new State, which was only too anxious to 
assert her place among the greater nations of the world. So it 
has come io pass that at least on paper the Italian army stands 
next after those of France and the three great military empires. 
To quote Mr. Gallenga’s words :— 


So far as mere numbers are concerned Italy has now a military 
establishment based on the census of the population. She is fifth 
among the “armed nations” of the European Continent. ... . Her 
army on the war footing can muster a first line of 870,958 combatants, 
and by the addition of the “ movable” and “territorial ” militia, the 
land forces amount to a total of 2,407,344 men. These troops are 
besides well armed and equipped ; they show to advantage on parade ; 
and coustitute a well-behaved army, a model of subordination and 
discipline. The infantry of the line is somewhat undersized, though 
robust and active, The cavalry is not all well mounted, but the men 
both in that arm and in the Bersaglieri and Carabinieri are well 
picked ; and the artillery is admirably appointed and served. The 
officers are, with hardly an exception, well instructed, gentlemanly 
men, full of zeal and honour, proud of their calling, unremitting in 
the discharge of their duties. 

It is a gallant array no doubt, and looks well on paper. It is the 
force on which King Victor Emmanuel grounded his hopes that the 
Italian nation should be “not only respected but also feared.” But 
what is thought of it abroad? A French Prime Minister had the 
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assurance, in a speech in which he gauged the importance of the 
Powers of Europe from the strength of their military and naval 
establishments, to dismiss the Italian army with a cool sneer, describing 
it as “une quantité négligeable.” Surely the Italian army deserves 
“ni cet exces d’honneur, ni cette indignité.” Whether she be dreaded 
or not Italy is respected, and her army, though worsted at Custozza, 
was not at least so utterly disorganized as were the French troops in 
their short campaign from Saarbruck to Sedan. 


Very true; but as Mr. Gallenga himself points out, the 
Italian army of to-day is an untried jorce, consisting of men that 
have never seen fire (if we except the handful of troops at 
Massowah) and generals that have never led even a brigade 
against an enemy. ‘The Italian army of to-day is not even equal 
to the Piedmontese army of 1859 and 1860. The best troops of 
that little army, La Marinora’s famous Bersaglieri regiments, were 
almost entirely recruited from those very districts of Savoy and 
Nice which the policy of Cavour handed over to France. The 
population that furnished the Bersaglieri of those days now gives 
the best recruits for French regiments of Chasseurs 4 pied and 
French mountain batteries, and if Italy and France are destined 
to fight, Savoy, instead of being the bulwark of Italy, will be 
in the vanguard of France. ‘Lhere are twelve battalions of 
Bersaglieri still in the lialian army, but they are not formed of 
the stuff of 1859 ; the corps d’élite of that army is now formed 
by the recently raised Alpine battalions (Cacciatort Alpint). 
They are recruited from the best conscripts obtained each year 
from the mountain districts of Italy. They are kept in garrison 
at various points at the foot of the Alps and continually exercised 
on mountain ground. The force numbers about 25,000 men. 
But it is almost certain that this formation of a second corps 
élite, in addition to the Bersaglieri, has reduced to a dangerous 
extent the average quality of the line battalions which form the 
bulk of the army, and, after all, have to do the main work of a 
campaign. The probability is that the Italian army is still 
very much what it was twenty years ago. If it has gained in 
some directions it has lost in others. If it ever meets either 
France or Austria in single combat the inevitable result will be 
a new Custozza. 

To add to the military weakness of Italy, she has not only an 
enormous coast line, but even her northern mountain frontier 
is pierced by huge gaps, and is open en either flank to a turning 
movement on the part of France or Austria. ‘The valley of the 
Ticino offers an open way for any Power that is bold enough to 
violate the neutrality of Switzerland. To the west of this point 
the summits of all the great passes are in French keeping, 
thanks to the cession of Savoy; while the possession of Nice 
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gives France an open road along the sea coast, the French 
frontier being here so traced that all the great natural obstacles 
to an advance lie well within the French outposts. The eastern 
half of the Alpine frontier is pierced by the valley of the Adige. 
“‘ That last wedge of the Southern or Italian Tyrol (the Trentino), 
where Germany, from the days of Otho I., in the tenth century, 
established the March of Verona, intending it as her own 
thoroughfare into Italy over the Brenner, is still as wide open 
as it was in the Middle Ages. On the very shore of the Lake of 
Garda, at Riva, and all along the valleys of the Bremba, the 
Mella, the Piave, &c., Austria keeps the keys of all the gates of 
Italy on her own side.” Finally, there is the open and ill-defined 
frontier that divides the Venetian provinces from the Austrian 
districts of Istria and Trieste. 

But not only are there all these openings in the northern 
barrier line, but an Italian army striving to defend it against a 
French or Austrian attack has always to run the risk of an 
enemy appearing in its rear, for of all the great nations of Europe 
Italy has in proportion to its extent by far the longest coast line. 
For every hundred miles of mountain frontier she has at least four 
hundred miles of coast.* To defend such a prolonged line by 
fortresses and garrisons is simply impossible. Hence the necessity 
of keeping up an enormous naval force as well as a huge army. 
The naval ports and arsenals of Genoa and Spezzia are strongly 
fortified, and Rome itself is defended by a circle of outlying 
forts from a coup de main ; but for the protection of the coasts 
against a naval attack, or a diversion made by a military landing 
in ferce, reliance is chiefly placed on the huge floating fortresses 
in the shape of first-class ironclads, in which Italy until very 
lately surpassed even England. Italy started on her career as a 
kingdom with a fairly iarge fleet, composed in the main of the 
fine Neapolitan steam frigates built by King Ferdinand II. and 
handed over by the treachery of their officers to Admiral Persano 
at an early stage of the revolution of the two Sicilies. The 
bombardment of Ancona was the chief exploit of the new navy. 
Then, after the famous fight between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac in Hampton Roads, the world realized that the day 
of wooden warships was past, and Italy, like all the other States 
of Europe, set to work te build ironclads. By the summer of 
1866 she had an ironclad fleet and was proud of it. It was 
destined to sweep the Austrians out of the Adriatic, to capture 
Venice and Trieste. There were splendid broadside frigates like 
the Re d'Italia, and a huge ram, the Affondatore, supposed to 





* Including Sicily and Sardinia, the Italian kingdom has a coast line 
of 3,960 miles to detend. 
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be the most powerful ship in the Mediterranean. At last the 
day of trial came. The ironclad fleet, with Persano in command, 
was blockading the island fortress of Lissa, when Tegethoff, with 
a squadron mainly composed of old wooden frigates, sailed to the 
rescue. On paper the Italian fleet was so superior to that of 
Austria that it seemed as if Tegethoff was going to his destruc- 
tion. But as Farragut, the old American admiral, once said, 
“One can do without iron in the ships if there is only iron in the 
men,” and Tegethoff inflicted a crushing defeat on Persano’s 
ironclad squadron. The Re d'Italia, rammed by the Kaiser 
Max, sank in three minutes with hundreds of men ; the Palestio 
was set on fire and blew up with hundreds more; the rest of 
the fleet retired to Ancona, where the terrible Affondatore sank 
at her moorings. Tegethoff was master of the Adriatic, and 
Italy had failed by sea as well as by land: both at Custozza and 
at Lissa an inferior force of Austrians had been victorious over 
superior numbers and a superior armament. 

The fleet, afterafew years of hopeless inaction, was remodelled. 
The old ironclads were broken up or sold, and the Government 
set to work to provide a fleet of large ironclads, which were to 
carry heavier guns and armour than those afloat in any other 
navy. Armstrong’s first hundred-ton guns were made for the 
Italians; it was the building of the Dandolo and the Duilio 
that forced France to build the great ironclads of the Admiral 
class, and England such ships as the Benbow. Some of the 
most powerful fighting ships in the world, perhaps the most 
powerful, are in the navy of Italy. 


It cannot be said that her rulers have been remiss in their attention 
to this part of her duty. The number of her men-of-war of the first, 
second, and third-class is as yet inferior to that of the five great Euro- 
pean Powers—England, France, Russia, Germany, and Austria-Hun- 
gary. But she makes up for such deficiency by her muster of some 
of the largest and mightiest ironclads of the first-class ever constructed. 
These are those sea-monsters Duilio, Dandolo, Italia, Lepanto, Lauria, 
Morosini, Doria, now all ready, or in an advanced stage of construc- 
tion, to which others, Re Umberto, Sicilia, &c., are added year by year ; 
vessels 103°50 to 122°54 metres in length, and 19°76 to 22-80 in width, 
of 11,138 to 13,898 displacement tonnage, with 45 to 55 centimétres 
thickness of armour-plate, with double engines of 7,710 to 18,000 
horse-power, and armed with cannon 100 tons weight. Originally 
intended as floating fortresses for coast defence, but equally fitted for 
long cruises, some of them running at the rate of eighteen knots an 
hour, vessels manned by crews of 421 men, and the construction of 
each of which cost 20,000,000 to 21,000,000, and even 25,000,000 
Italian lire—one million sterling! Besides these, there are fourteen 
second-class, and fifteen third-class vessels, transports, training-ships, 
torpedo-boats, gunboats, &c. &c., built or building, which will give the 
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Italian Royal Navy a force of 130 vessels, with 85,000 men and officers, 
including the men of the Reserve or “ Second Contingent.” 


Thus, like the army, the Italian navy presents a very imposing 
array—on paper. When next the hour of battle comes, Farra- 
gut’s question will have to be asked, “ Is there iron enough in 
themen?” If the navy fights as it fought at Custozza, neither 
weight of guns nor thickness of armour will much avail. The 
huge “sea-monsters,” if they are badly fought and bold] 
attacked, will be ail the more helpless for their size ; Italy’s four 
thousand miles of coast will be still open to attack, and though 
M. Gallenga holds that there is nobody to conspire for the 
Bourbons now, the foreign invader landing in the South might 
still be able to raise the country in the name of its old kings, if 
only because the grievances of thirty years ago are forgotten, 
and the oppressive results of the existing system are only too 
keenly felt. 

For on the financial and economic side Italy is terribly weak, 
and this weakness is increased by her exaggerated armaments— 
armaments at the best of doubtful value, even from the purely 
technical point of view, but a distinct source of difficulty and 
danger, when viewed in connection with their economic effects. 
A large army, a navy of Duilios and Dandolos costs millions 
each year, and Italy is not a rich country. ‘“ She has balanced 
her yearly accounts,” says M. Gallenga, but it would seem that 
the balance is not a very stable one. His statistics come down 
to 1886, but the Budget accounts for 1886-87 stand thus, reduced 
to pounds sterling :— 








Public expenditure . . £67,459,410 
Public revenue . : ; 64,247,107 
Deficit . £3,212,303 


In point of wealth he compares Italy with France, “that 
Western rival to which in point of natural resources she bears 
the closest resemblance,” and the result is not very favourable 
to Italy. Her revenue is about half that of her neighbour's; 
her imports and exports barely one-fourth ; her railways, tele- 
graphs, and highways not quite one-third those of France; 
manufacturing industry is crippled by the absence of coal, which 
has to be imported for the railways; in some localities water- 
power keeps a number of factories going, but the export of 
manufactured goods is declining, whether it is that production is 
decreasing or the home consumption increasing. Our author 
remarks that :— 


It is not easy to understand why Italians should not be as good silk- 
weavers, wine-growers, sugar-boilers, or even at least inn-keepers, as 
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the natives of foreign lands; or why, if it is only capital they want, 
as we so constantly are told, they do not find a way to win it from their 
more favourably placed neighbours. That the Italians have excellent 
workmen in their lower classes, and no deficiency of intelligence in the 
upper ones, cannot be gainsaid, and we have sufficient evidence of their 
success in every branch of business in foreign countries. Why they 
should not seem able to work or willing to enrich themselves at home as 
much as they do abroad, is a phenomenon owing toa variety of circum- 
stances which I shall endeavour to explain in the sequel. For the present 
I need only insist on the fact that Italy, with all her natural wealth, is 
by no means as rich a country as France; indeed, in many respects, 
not so rich as little Belgium, a country which has not much more than 
one-tenth of the territory, and somewhat less that one-fifth of the 
population of Italy, yet whose trade, both import and export, exceeds 
by several millions that of the whole Italian kingdom. 


This is the kingdom, which, starting with a debt incurred in 
carrying out the “unifying” process, has for twenty-five years 
vied with the great military Powers in its armaments, and 
kept up, besides its army of soldiers,.a second army of officials, 
all payed out of the slender national purse. What the result has 
been M. Gallenga tells in his interesting chapter on Finance. 
During a quarter of a century, he says, from 1860 to 1885, 
although the expenditure has increased nearly threefold, “ there 
has been so rapid and extensive a development of national prospe- 
rity, that .... the revenue has for several years been made to keep 
pace with it.” This rather optimist statement, however, sounds 
somewhat less satisfactory when we learn at what a cost this 
increase of revenue has been obtained. It was not accomplished 
without ‘a dire strain on the blood and substaace of the people, 
from whom complaints incessantly arose that the burdens they 
had to bear far exceeded their utmost powers of endurance.” In 
the last few years, thanks to a series of good harvests, the 
Depretis Ministry were able to abolish the hated grist-tax. But 
we are told— 


There is no immediate expectation of the removal of other taxes 
almost equally objectionable ; to wit—improvident and vexatious taxes, 
falling with ruthless severity on the necessaries of life, and weighing 
especially on the lower orders, such as the salt monopoly, the octroz, or 
duty on consumpiion, at the town gates; immoral taxes, tending to 
encourage the gambling propensities of an ignorant multitude, such as 
the Public Lottery ; exorbitant taxes, absorbing nearly half the income 
of real property, such as the house-tax, which in some towns (Florence, 
for instance) amounted to 49 per cent. of the assessed rent, more lately 
(1884) reduced to 38 per cent.; finally, unjust and obviously absurd 
taxes, founded on mere contingencies, such as the legacy duties, 
equally exacted from an heir on actual and immediate succession, and 
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also on the reversion of a legacy which may never fall due, or only 
after an indefinite lapse of years. 


Over-taxation has its natural result in cruel suffering amongst 
the lower classes, especially in the country districts. Lombardy 
and Emilia, the most fertile districts in Italy, are precisely those 
where the misery of the people is most strikingly manifest. 
There it is that the pellagra claims its victims by the thousand, a 
horrible disease that is in a great degree caused by unwholesome 
and insufficient food. Mr. Gallenga urges that possibly these 
same miseries existed in the north in former times, that we only 
hear so much of them now because greater attention is every- 
where directed to the condition of the people. But this plea 
goes for very little when we remember how eagerly every griev- 
ance of the populations of Northern Italy was reckoned up in the 
years before 1859, by the enemies of Austrian rule. Little was 
heard of the pellagra in those days, and the Lombard peasant 
paid far Jess taxes, both in money and in personal service, than he 
pays to-day. No one wants to bring Austria back into Italy, but 
it isnone the less certain that when Austrian generals commanded 
at Milan and Venice, Lombards and Venetians were far better off 
than they are now under the rule of King Humbert and the 
Monte Citorio Parliament. 

The condition of the south is no better than that of the north, 
though there the evil takes a different form. 

The Italians of the northern provinces [says Mr. Gallenga] grumbled, 
it is true, at the burdens on real estate, which have been weighing 
upon them from the very rise of the new kingdom. But they had it 
in their power to pay, and they did pay. Not so the southerners, and 
especially the Neapolitans, a people among whom the French laws on 
succession, at work for these last three or four generations, had broken 
up the fortunes of the old feudal families, and parcelled out the 
country into a large number of petty estates, the owners of which had 
the utmost difficulty in making both ends meet. ‘he Neapolitans 
grumbled little, but they paid next to nothing, till the stringent fiscal 
measures resorted to by the Minister Quintino Sella compelled them. 
The consequence was that, before the year 1883, as many as 40,000 of 
the smaller properties were given up by the owners, unable to meet the 
tax-gatherer’s demands—a number, which I was told,* has since risen 

* Mr. Gallenga here adds the following note: “I have been unwilling 
to modify. these statements because they rest on data supplied by impar- 
tial persons, whose authority had the greatest weight with me. On 
referring to some of the highest Government officials in Rome, they showed 
some surprise and were sure that such statements must be greatly 
exaggerated, and that, at all events, the number of estates seized and sold 
in payment of arrears of taxes was larger in the island of Sardinia than 
in the southern provinces. Hitherto, however, no precise statements on 
the subject have appeared, and it is in itself too grave a matter not to 
deserve the strictest inquiry.” 
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to 65,000 ; and what is worse, of these estates, abandoned or seized by 
the Government for the non-payment of taxes, and as such put up for 
sale by auction, no less than 25,000 have found no purchaser ; a state 
of things involving, not merely the ruin of the landowners, but also the 
dispersion of the land-labourers ; for these latter, placed in the alter- 
native of starving or turning brigands, preferred in many instances to 
leave the country; and this they are doing now by hundreds and 
thousands, out of a home-loving population, among whom emigration 
was hardly ever heard of before. 


While the land-tax is the chief burden of the country folk the 
income-tax presses heavily on the commercial and professional 
classes. It now stands at 13°30 per 100 lire, which is equivalent 
to an income-tax of 2s. 8. in the pound. Moreover, the exemption 
for small incomes only goes as high as 500 lire (£20) per annum. 
Yet we in England think our income-tax high at 8d. in the pound, 
with an exemption for all incomes under £150. Then, beside 
the State taxes, the unfortunate dweller in cities has the municipal 
taxes to pay, and these in Italy have a tendency torun very high. 
The example of the Government has been followed by the muni- 
cipalities, so far at least as extravagant expenditure is concerned. 
And the misfortune is that most of this money has been spent on 
mere showy decoration rather than solid improvement of the 
cities. Naples is the worst case of all. After the terrible 
visitation of cholera, in 1884, the Parliament generously and 
wisely voted a subsidy of a hundred million lire (£4,000,000) to 
carry out sanitary improvements in the great southern city. Most 
of this large sum is being wasted on “ mere idle embellishment.” 

The causes of this huge expenditure—which is impoverishing 
whole districts, and must lead, sooner or later, to national 
bankruptcy—is, as we have seen, partly the ambitious policy of 
the actual rulers of Italy, a policy necessitating the keeping up of 
an army and navy out of all proportion to the needs of the 
country ; and partly it is the result of the kingdom starting with 
a debt incurred by Piedmont in furtherance of the revolutionary 
scheme which came to a head in 1859 and 1860. But this 
extravagance is also the result of the actual system of govern- 
ment that has been set in operation in Italy since its unity was 
proclaimed in 1861. Let us hear Mr. Gallenga again, premising 
only that he seems to generalize too much in supposing that the 
system he describes is necessarily characteristic of democracy. 
At the same time there is no denying that Italian democracy has 
taken very kindly to it. 


The tendency [he says] of every State, based on democratic princi- 
ples, is to work out by legal means that spoliation of the wealthy 
classes for the benefit of the poorer, which every revolution, since 
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1798,* attempts, but in spite of its unscrupulousness is never able 
thoroughly to accomplish by violent means. A Government, whether 
Republican as that of France, or Constitutional as that of Italy, would 
in our days scorn to rob the rich. It simply taxes them; and it em- 
ploys almost the bulk of the proceeds of the taxes to relieve the wants 
of those who, unfit for any useful work, yet unable to keep themselves 
without work, can manage to wriggle themselves into those public 
offices, or into those Government undertakings, where, if the pay is 
moderate, it is at all events, in most instances, far more than the work 
is worth. 

Accordingly, every Ministry devotes itself to the work of finding 
a number of little places for its friends: every session of the 
Parliament passes laws which create new posts. Works are 
carried out by the State which might be much better left to 
private enterprise. Sometimes officials are appointed for the 
execution of a law which is still in the region of projects, as in 
1878, when the Minister of Agriculture, amidst the applause of 
the House, announced that it would be impossible to bring ina 
promised law for the preservation of the forests until next session, 
but that meanwhile, “in order to do something,” he would 
proceed at once to the appointment of forest guards, The civil 
servants in direct employment of the State form an army of 
170,652, without including the 79,795 teachers in the schools; 
besides these, there are the provincial and municipal officials. 
Altogether about a million persons draw pay from the State, 
besides those in its naval and military service. Naturally salaries 
are low, and the effect of this is felt most grievously in the 
judicial department. Mr. Gallenga notes how one of his friends, 
a gentleman deeply acquainted with the subject, told him that 


The judges of the Italian courts, from the highest to the lowest, are 
more wretchedly paid than they were in Lombardy and Venice under 
Austrian rule; a statement, if correct (as I have no doubt it is), 
which explains and justifies the complaint one so frequently hears in 
Northern Italy, that, however proud the people may be of the inde- 
pendence of their country, they have reason to regret the severe 
but incorruptible administration of “‘German” justice (Giustizia 
Tedesca). 


This is one of the darkest touches in the picture that our author 
draws of the Italy of to-day. The Austrian is gone, and the 
people, who are proud of their deliverance from foreign rule, 
regret the even-handed justice of the alien courts, and are all but 
ruined by the new rulers who, while they tax them to the utmost 
limits of forbearance, yet are not able to afford the sums neces- 
sary to secure them respectable judges and magistrates. 





* Probably a misprint for 1789. 
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But there is yet another branch of Italian finance to be 
considered. When Cavour, more than thirty years ago, found 
Piedmont almost on the verge of bankruptcy, thanks to his own 
schemes for putting Victor Emmanuel at the head of an Italian 
kingdom, he attempted in 1855 to fill the exhausted treasury by 
the robbery of the Church in the old Sardinian kingdom. ‘ The 
great statesman,” says Mr. Gallenga, “ conceived that application 
should be made to the Church for restitution to the people of 
part of that wealth which had been, so to say, given her in trust 
by and for the people.” Since robbery was first styled “ convey- 
ance” by the wise men of the proverb, there has been no such 
misapplication of words. Cavour took from monks, priests and 
nuns the little wealth they held for the people, and used for the 
people, in the service of religion and of the poor, in promoting 
education, in doing much that is now done in an unloving in- 
efficient way by an army of paid officials ; and he used this money 
in paying placemen, in supporting a host of refugees from other 
parts of Italy, and in plotting revolution in the Duchies, the 
Papal States, and the kingdom of Naples. Leaving all higher 
considerations out of account, one may well ask what warrant had 
Cavour for such a reckless malversation of trust funds? What 
would be said of an English Minister who diverted the moneys of 
the Established Church, the Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the public schools, to carrying contested elections, and fitting 
out military expeditions, even though the ultimate objects of his 
policy were in themselves most excellent? Cavour and his 
colleagues did something very like this, when in 1855 they got 
the Sardinian Parliament to vote the law of Jncamerumento, or 
confiscation of Church property. The proceeds of the operation 
were to be devoted to bettering the condition of the poorer parish 
clergy, and promoting education in the State schools. But he 
would be a bold man who would assert that this ostensibly bene- 
ficent scheme was ever carried into effect. The law was extended 
to each new State or province annexed to the new kingdom from 
1860 to 1870. The main object of the law was to get rid of the. 
religious orders of men and women. So far it has only broken 
up many world-famous monasteries, and inflicted much suffering 
on individuals. But the Catholicity of Italy was too strong for 
the schemes of the Government to be fully worked out. The 
religious orders are there to this day, and their numbers are now 
decidedly on the increase. Financially, the measure was also a 
failure. Probably, a number of officials gained something by it. 
The State has only lost. The small gains it realized were poured 
out in the huge flood of the national expenditure, and undoubt- 
edly (though Mr. Gallenga would probably not admit it) the 
breaking-up of many of the monasteries has tended quite as 
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much to the impoverishment of the neighbouring districts as a 
similar operation did here in England three centuries ago. The 
Incameramento touched only a portion of the possessions of the 
bishops and the secular clergy. This in itself we may take as an 
admission that the wealth of the Church in Italy before the 
recent revolution was by no means extravagant. The changes 
at Rome have deprived the Holy See of many resources on which 
it relied for promoting the work of the Church throughout the 
world, and this without giving the State much help in its 
embarrassments. 

So far, facts point inexorably to the conclusion that Italy, not- 
withstanding all her claims to be a great Power, is not a strong 
Power. Her financial difficulties and the enormous taxation are 
a standing source of weakness; the army and navy are a doubt- 
ful protection at best, and at the same time the cause of much of 
the financial difficulty: add to this the needy army of under- 
paid civil servants, and we have a strange picture of national 
weakness and inefficiency, the outcome of five-and-twenty years 
of “freedom ” and “ unity.” 

“A nation must stand either on its own strength or on its 
policy,” says Mr. Gallenga, truly enough, in a passage quoted at 
the outset of this article. Let us see if in the absence of 
“strength ” Italy cau rely upon her “ policy ” as a safeguard, and 
a pledge of permanent national existence. Her only security 
must consist in keeping out of quarrels, or if she must fight, 
taking care to have strong allies. But in the very constitution 
of the Italian kingdom there is cause of quarrel with at least one 
great neighbouring State, and as if this were not enough the 
Italian Government has gone out of its way to lay the foundation 
of future difficulties. Let us hear Mr. Gallenga on the first of 
these points :— 


There seemed, at the outset, no probability of any disturbance arising 
for Italy on the part of the great States of Central Europe. Both 
France and Austria, or Germany, had had quite enough of their rivalry 
for the possession of a land which they had for centuries been watering 
with their best blood. They had withdrawn from it in good earnest, 
and ne mere love of conquest would now tempt them to venture across 
the Alpine barrier again. Unfortunately, the reconstruction of Italy, 
in itself a great event, determined a catastrophe of even greater mag- 
nitude—the fall of the Papacy (sic); and the Papacy, when all is said, 
is still more of a power than the Italians imagined ; a greater power in 
opinion of Protestant than of Catholic States; a power to which Glad- 
stone’s England secretly truckles, a power which Bismarck’s Germany 
has met more than half-way to Canossa. The dethronement of the 
Pope-King was the bitterest drop in the cup of humiliation that France 
had to drain in the issue of her fatal contest with Germany. So long 
as the Pope is a “ prisoner,” so long as Italy is one, France cannot be 
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said to have spoken her last word. Every stick is good to beat a dog; 
should France at any time have her will—it little matters whether a 
Thiers or a Gambetta, a Freycinet or a Floquet, or even a priest-eater 
like Clemenceau or Rochefort, be at the head of the Government—in 
the absence of any better cause the Pope may still at any time furnish 
a pretext for a French crusade against Italy. And in any such 
occurrence Italy’ would have her enemy’s ally within her own 
boundaries, in the very heart of the country. 


Of course when Mr. Gallenga talks of the “downfall of the 
Papacy,” he means the overthrow of the temporal power. It is 
striking to hear this ardent Italianist so frankly confessing that 
the very act which completed the unity of Italy is a permanent 
source of weakness and danger. Italy has to count with the possible, 
or rather the probable, hostility of France, and though she may 
guard herself by a German alliance, she has no security that 
when the hour of danger comes Germany will not be fully 
employed elsewhere. Nor is the German alliance in itself one 
to be relied upon with complete confidence. Five years ago 
Italy, Austria and Germany signed a treaty, by which they 
mutually guaranteed each other against any loss of territory, and 
this treaty has just been renewed for five years more. But such 
engagements count for very little more than the usual profession 
of perpetual peace and amity to be found in most treaties between 
nations. Of the eighty-three million subjects of the Austrian 
and German empires more than forty-one millions are Catholics. 
Austria-Hungary is a Catholic State, and Bismarck’s recent 
political alliance with the Holy See shows that even a Protestant 
empire may have motives for adopting a Papal policy. Whether 
either of the empires of Central Europe would move one single 
man to protect Italy against a French attack would depend on 
the circumstances of the moment. Meanwhile, it is undoubtedly 
Bismarck’s policy to encourage a certain amount of ill-will 
between France and Italy. Anything that can divert French 
attention from the Rhine and occupy French ambition in 
distant enterprises is welcome at Berlin. When, after the Berlin 
Congress of 1878, it was agreed that France should seek “ com- 
pensations” in Tunis, Bismarck was one of the consenting 
parties. It gave France abundant occupation for the time, and 
it was a blow against Italy. There had keen for many years a 
numerous Italian colony at Tunis, and ambitious Italian statesmen 
had come to think of the country as a future province of their 
new kingdom, an Italian Algeria, destined to be more prosperous 
than its French prototype. Already Italian influence was all- 
powerful at the Court of the Bey. But all these hopes were 
destined to disappointment. France first invaded, then “ pro- 
tected,” and finally annexed Tunis, and now Italians are mutter- 
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ing useless protests against the proposed construction of French 
fortresses with a great naval arsenal at Biserta, eighty miles from 
Sicily, a project in which they naturally see a standing threat to 
all Southern Italy. 

The seizure of Tunis by France had an important effect upon 
Italian foreign policy. The Government felt the necessity of 
saving their own credit by finding something to annex elsewhere. 
Tunis, with its colony of 11,000 Italians, was gone; but why not 
take part in the general scramble for Africa, and find some other 
territory on which to hoist the red, white and green tricolor? 
The first idea was to make a bold stroke for Tripoli. But, 
alarmed by the fate of Tunis, the Sultan was pouring war-tried 
Turkish battalions into the country, and there were other con- 
siderations which withheld Italy from launching upon so serious 
an enterprise. Let us hear Mr. Gallenga again :— 


The first impulse of the Italians, on seeing themselves forestalled by 
France in their designs upon Tunis, was to recoup themselves for the 
downfall of their hopes in that quarter by the annexation of Tripoli. 
But to say nothing of the comparative worthlessness of that Regency, any 
step in that direction might have brought on a quarrel with Turkey, 
involving also, in all probability, the risk of a rupture with France— 
a rupture which, Italy well knows, cannot ultimately be averted, but 
which it is her good policy indefinitely to adjourn. For in her 
colonizing schemes Italy is well aware that it would be idle to put her 
trust in Bismarck’s Germany; in the first place, because Germany 
herself is on the look-out for colonies, and her Chancellor cannot see 
what need Italy may have of Transmarine any more than of Trans- 
alpine possessions; in the second place, because Bismarck, since the 
affairs of 1866, and his pamphlet duel with La Marmora, looks upon 
Italy as a shifty and tricksy ally, by no means to be trusted; and in 
his German antipathy for all that is Walsch he is never sorry for an 
opportunity of taking a Latin country down a peg, and administering 
a more or less friendly snub. He would be ready enough to back Italy 
in any matter in which his own country’s interest might be in the 
least concerned; but in any attempt at aggrandisement he would be 
sure to leave her to cut open her oyster with her own knife, whatever 
consequences the operation might have for her fingers. Neither 
Germany nor France wish Italy to be greater than they have both 
helped to make her. 


In their perplexity and disappointment Italian statesmen turned 
their eyes to another quarter, where before long they had some 
hope that an English alliance might do something for them. As 
early as 1869 an Italian firm—the Rubattino Steam Navigation 
Company—had, in anticipation of the opening of the Suez Canal, 
bought a quantity of land on the shores of Assab Bay, in the 
Red Sea, and established a coaling station there, the natives, a 
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Danakil tribe, accepting a very small sum as purchase-money for 
a considerable tract of low-lying sun-scorched country, watered by 
two springs of brackish, hardly drinkable water. Two islands off 
the coast were included in the purchase. In January 1881 the 
property, such as it was, was transferred to the Italian Govern- 
ment, then anxiously on the look-out for some territory in Africa. 
Italy’s first foreign province consisted of about sixty square miles 
of ground, with a fluctuating population, never exceeding a 
thousand souls. Then began the English adventures in Egypt, 
and Mr. Gallenga states that before Tel-el-Kebir was fought and 
won an English alliance was offered to Italy :— 


The Gladstone Government, after a vain application for the joint 
action of France and Turkey, turned to Italy, tendering to her an 
opportunity for the gratification of that ambition for which the whole 
world gave her too much credit. They reminded the Italian Govern- 
ment how the little kingdom of Piedmont, by her participation in the 
Crimean War, had placed herself at the head of Italy, suggesting that 
by lending a hand to England at the present juncture the kingdom of 
Italy would henceforth assoviate its destinies with those of the British 
Empire. 


The Depretis Government hesitated until the English were at 
Cairo and their help was uo longer needed. The opportunity, 
however, came again, and this time the Government acted pre- 
maturely. The Nile Expedition had failed, and asecond English 
army was landed on the Red Sea coast, to smash Osman Digma 
and lay a railway up to Berber. Whether invited by England 
or not—a point on which questions in both the English and the 
Italian Parliaments failed to elicit any clear reply—the Italians 
suddenly became active on the Red Sea coast. They landed 
troops at various points near Assab Bay, and suddenly seized 
Massowah.* Italy soon had 10,000 picked men on the coast. 


It was very naturally surmised [says Mr. Gallenga] that the object 
of their movement was to act in concert with the English . . . . the 
plan being that while the English came up from Suakim upon Berber, 
their auxiliaries should march from Massowah to Kassala, when the 
allies might join their forces at Berber. But as the English gave up 
all their schemes of rescuing, avenging, or smashing anybody, and were 
even upon the eve of withdrawing from Suakim, it was supposed that 
the duty of holding that place would devolve upon the Italians, who 
should bring up their forces from Massowah, with all the required re- 
inforcements from home. And as the English, pressed by their diffi- 





* Mr. Gallenga calls it “the old Abyssinian sea-port of Massowah ;” 
it has been for centuries a Turkish, and later an Egyptian, port. ‘The 
grievance of the Abyssinians was that after they had been trying to get it 
for years, and were just hoping to secure it as the reward for their march to 
Kassala, the Italian flag was hoisted there beside the Egyptian. 
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culties with Russia in Afghanistan, were rapidly embarking their 
forces, the chances were that Italy might be left alone in the field in a 
country where, independently of the terrible heat and unhealthiness of 
the climate, they would find themselves exposed to the hostilities both 
of the Soudanese and Abyssinians, as well as to the remonstrances, 
protests, and even threats, of Turkey and France, all bent on driving 
them from their position at Massowah. 


This is very nearly what has happened. Instead of being the 
first step to an English alliance, the Massowah adventure has led 
to nothing. Writing before General Gene’s disastrous conflict 
with Ras Alula, Mr. Gallenga notes that so far the Italians had 
had “no other enemy to contend with than a murderous climate.” 
Since this was written the Italians have suffered at least one 
defeat at the hands of a barbarian enemy, and one detachment of 
Gene’s Bersaglieri has been simply annihilated. Neither profit 
nor credit has come from the occupation of Massowah. It has 
led to disastrous warfare with Abyssinia, a diplomatic quarrel with 
Turkey, and a further tension of the already strained relations 
of Italy and France, which views with jealousy the occupation of 
a town in which her agents had long been at work, and a region 
where she had already planted her own outposts. . 

It would seem, then, that the policy of Italy affords her no better 
security for the future than her armed force. She has gone out in 
search of adventures, and laid a very secure foundation for future 
quarrels with more than one of her neighbours, and the main 
difficulty of her position, the Roman question, is as unsolved as 
ever. Mr. Gallenga says bitter things of the Pope, because he 
will not come to terms with the new rulers of Italy. He speaks 
as if all would be well if Leo XIII. would only consent to be the 
first subject of King Humbert. To listen to him one would 
imagine that all the grievances were on the side of the State, 
that not it but the Church had been throughout the aggressor. 
He seems to forget that the Italian Government has openly and 
flagrantly broken the very law of guarantees which it offered to 
the Pope as a basis of agreement ; that even if the original flaw 
in its title to Rome and the Pontifical States could be made yood, 
its conductin Rome, above all its dealings with the Propaganda, are 
enough to make the situation “ intolerable,” to use the very words 
ofthe Holy Father. We are not going to discuss the Roman 
question here at the end of a lengthy examination of other topics, 
but this much must be said—the great misfortune of Italy has 
been that the party which accomplished her unity wasa party in 
the main hostile to religion, and quite as eager to humble the 
Chief of Christendom and to break up the monasteries, as to unite 
north and south, and drive the foreigner beyond the Alps. The 
party of Garibaldi and Mazzini was determined that, if possible, 
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united Italy should not be Catholic; the party of Cavour, which 
these others were forced to follow, was equally determined that 
the only unity allowed to Italy should be a unity under the 
headship of Piedmont. There was no real reason, there is no 
reason still, why Rome, the Rome of the Popes, should not be at 
once the centre of Christendom and the capital of a united Italy. 
But this is only because unity does not necessarily imply the 
present state of things. There is a federal union as well as the 
union under a single crown and a single legislature, and federal 
union is possible with more than one prince as well as more 
than one legislature. German unity exists as well as Italian 
unity, and yet there are more than one crowned king in Germany. 
Now, in 1859 and 1860 everything was shaping itself in Italy for 
a federal union, which would have left a local independence to 
each of the States, while combining their forces for common 
defence. A large number of questions would have been referred 
to a legislature chosen by all Italy, and meeting in Rome, or 
some other of the great cities, to deal with the common interests 
of the whole country. The House of Savoy would have held a 
proud position, for its head would have been the most powerful 
prince in Italy, and its dominions would have extended through all 
the north. Under such a system Italy would have been spared 
the sacrilegious attack on Rome, the rupture with the Papacy, the 
five years of mutual slaughter in the South, the disgrace of Cus- 
tozza and Lissa, the enormous debt, and the crushing taxation of 
to-day. But Cavour and his fellow-conspirators would not have 
itso. The treacherous attack on the South, and the announce- 
ment of a speedy invasion of the Papal States, put an end to the 
project of an Italian confederation just as it was ripening into 
reality. It was agreed by the makers of Italy that she should 
come into existence in open hostility to the Church. It seems as 
if, even if there had been no Roman question, this character 
would have been impressed upon the movement ; for years before 
a blow was struck at Rome the war with the Church began by 
the attack on Church property in the old Sardinian kingdom. 
We have seen how one result of this policy has been to make the 
Italy of to-day anything but a strong and prosperous State, while 
the vice of her origin clouds her future, and imperils her con- 
tinued existence among the nations. The attack upon religion 
has reacted upon the people themselves. Ifthe results are not 
worse than they are it is because there is still in Italy an active 
Catholic body sufficiently in earnest and sufficiently well organized 
to control the local elections, and secure that at least the youth 
of their town or province shall be brought up in Christian schools. 
But for all that there are sad signs of growing demoralization. 
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Mr. Gallenga is no pessimist, but he has to write passages like 
this in his survey of the Italy of to-day :— 


The real truth is, perhaps, that “there is something rotten in the 
State” of Italy. It may well be pedantry to remind the Italians that 
the real worth of a nation is but the sum of all its privateand domestic 
virtues; that a people deaf to the sense of duty is hardly entitled to 
exercise any right; that a people who never learned to obey has done 
nothing to fit herself for command. Who knows it not? These are 
truisms easily established in theory; but how many are there to carry 
them out into practice? Since 1859 the population has largely increased 
in Italy ; more work is done, more wealth has been accumulated, But 
can we feel sure that this increase of material well-being in some 
classes is attended by a corresponding improvement of the conditions 
of all the other classes? Must it not, on the contrary, be evident that 
the lower instincts—luxury, avarice, envy, and other deadly sins—have 
been all these years gaining the upper hand? Does it not too fre- 
quently happen that where you are looking for the country, you only 
find the town or province, the district or parish ; that where you appeal 
to patriotism you are only answered by egoism ? 


Let us quote what he says a little further on, merely premising 
that our author holds that Italy has been, to use his own expres- 
sion, “too Frenchified,” and that the institutions of the new 
kingdom are too democratic for the country, an opinion for hold- 
ing which the “clericals” have often been denounced as bad 
citizens. 


To this condition [he says] Italy has been brought by five lustres of 
French democracy, by the maxim that “one man is as good as 
another, and even perhaps a deal better;” by the notion that a free 
citizen has a right to all liberties, even to that of doing wrong; that 
laws are only made to be broken; and that in a free State, whoever 
may be appointed to command, no one is bound to obey. In little 
more than five lustres Italy has brought herself to the condition of 
‘“‘ La France Acéphale” (headless France). There is hardly a class, 
hardly a party, hardly a clique, large or small, hardly an individual, in 
a@ position to preside over the country’s destinies. There is, it is true, 
a king—the best of kings; but, then, modern democracy will only 
tolerate a king who “ reigns and rules not.” Italy has reached only 
half the goal aimed at by Mazzini when he wished to enthrone “ Dio ¢ 
il Popolo” (God and the people). The people is sovereign, but God is 
nowhere. What have the Democrats done with Him? They have 
broken the laws, the earthly ties of man to man, and they have 
trampled on religion—7.e., on conscience, which is the Divine link by 
which alone human bonds can be securely riveted. ‘ Away with the 
Pope! Down with the Priest! Up with Godless schools in a Godless 
State!” Such is the Democratic clamour in Italy ; in that benighted 
country where nine-tenths of the living population can no more exist 
without their Santa Messa (Holy Mass) than without their daily 
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bread; and the other tenth consists of arrant infideis, who dare not die 
without crying, not God! God! but “ Un prete! Un prete! For 
God’s sake send for a priest ! ” 

No wonder that Mr. Gallenga does not end his book in a very 
hopeful spirit. A tone of disappointment runs through it, and 
his last words tell more of perplexity and hoping against hope 
than anything else. ‘This much is clear to him, that things 
cannot go on as they are going; that Italy is not safe in the 
hands of the men who have been ruling, or attempting to rule, 
her for the last “ five lustres,” the last twenty-five years. But 
he does not seem to realize the full force of this admission. For 
more than twenty-five years the Catholic party in Italy, obedient 
to the voice of Pius IX. and Leo XIII., has systematically 
abstained from taking part in national or State politics. Of late 
years they have organized themselves successfully to control the 
elections of the local bodies, chiefly with a view to saving the 
schools from the anti-Catholic propaganda of the Government. 
But so far as concerned the elections to the Parliament, the 
formation of Ministries, and the control of the policy of the 
country in home and foreign affairs, the Liberals have had a 
perfectly free hand. They have quarrelled among themselves, 
but no clerical has opposed them. ‘The result is that a veteran 
of their party, one who was risking his life for what he believed 
to be the cause of Italy, years before most of them were born, 
can only speak of their work in the language of despair. Was 
there ever such a condemnation of a political party out of the 
mouth of one of its own prophets ? 

Probably there is much more that is good in Italy at the 
present moment than Mr. Gallenga is at all inclined to believe, 
and this because he shuts his eyes to all the good that is to be 
found in the ranks of those who for him are merely Clericals, 
Reactionaries, Obscurantists. Old prejudices blind him, and he 
speaks unjustly and harshly of men in whom lies the best hope 
of Italy. If he knew the Catholics of Italy better, if he would 
pay some attention to the part they have played in local politics 
in the last ten years, he would not speak so despondently of the 
future. The power of the Catholic party in Italy is a growing 
one. Year by year religious instruction is restored to schools 
from which it had been banished; year by year new provinces 
and communes elect Catholic councils. Sooner or later a new 
crisis will arise in the affairs of Italy; then will come the time for 
the Catholic party, organized in these local contests, to assert its 
power in a wider field. When that hour does come, it will be the 
work of the Catholic party to drive from power the promoters of 
lawlessness and irreligion, and to repair as far as possible the 
evil that has been done in Italy in the last quarter of a century. 
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If leaders are found equal to the occasion to do this work in a 
bold patriotic spirit, with the wisdom to secure the full freedom 
of the Holy See, in a reconstructed Italy, while still ensuring for 
their country a place among the nations, such a change will be 
the beginning of a brighter time. Everything points to some 
form of Federalism as the probable solvent of the many difficul- 
ties of the Italian question ; but before the solution is accom- 
plished it may perhaps be the destiny of Rome and of Italy to 
pass through darker days than they have yet seen. 


A. Hitiiarp ATTERIDGE. 


ART. VIIL.—LIGHTFOOT’S ST. IGNATIUS AND THE 
ROMAN PRIMACY. 


The Apostolic Fathers. Part II.: “St. Ignatius ;” “St. Poly- 
carp.” By J. B. Liagutroot, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of 
Durham. Two Volumes. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1885. 


'I‘HE least observant student must be forcibly struck, in passing 

from the New Testament to the works of the Apostolic 
Fathers, with the contrast between the inspired and the unin- 
spired writings. Even if we try to consider both from their 
merely human side, the difference in clearness of expression and 
literary power is so enormous, that it is impossible to believe it 
undesigned by Providence. The pathetic simplicity of the 
Gospels, and the eloquent pen of St. Paul, were indeed divine 
instruments of great power in the conversion of the world. But, 
to show that God had chosen the foolish things of this world to 
confound the wise, the Apostles were succeeded by at least two 
generations, more profoundly indifferent to literary fame than 
any that have come after them. The husbandmen were 
so few, and the harvest so great, that they had no leisure to 
write, and would have made St. Cyprian’s words their own: 
“Non magna loquimur, sed vivimus.” Moreover, as one of their 
number has told us, they were happy in hearing those speak who 
had been taught by the Divine Master himself by the Sea of 
Galilee or in the Holy City, and rightly thought that “the 
knowledge gained from books could not be of such service as 
that which flowed from the living and enduring voice.” Yet, 
however natural their silence, and however providential as estab- 
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lishing the divine origin of Christianity, it is none the less a 
serious loss to their heirs. And, even of the scanty literature of 
those times that has come down to us, so much is anonymous, of 
doubtful authenticity, or clearly supposititious, that all the known 
writings of the immediate successors of the Apostles could be 
readily contained in one small volume. It will be seen at once 
how this scantiness makes it diflicuit and unsafe to appeal to 
their testimony. Above all, it encourages the “fallacy of 
silence”—the assumption that whatever is not mentioned in , 
these works was then not believed, or non-existent. This opinion 
is patent as soon as pointed out, and is recognized by all; but it 
is so tempting to all who are concerned in denying the Apostolic 
origin of Catholic doctrine and practices, that it is worth while to 
give a popular illustration ; others will occur in the course of this 
article. Protestants and Catholics alike know that our three 
great English Cardinals have been constant defenders of the faith, 
and that there is perhaps no Catholic teaching which could not 
be found in their pages. Yet it would be very easy to extract at 
random fragments from their works which would make a volume 
larger than the “Opera Patrum Apostolicorum,” and yet leave 
whole provinces of Catholic dogma and discipline unmentioned. 
The result is, that the first ages of Christianity are a debateable 
area, and as it were a hunting-ground, in which each one finds 
what he has gone to seek. To the Anglican they reflect the 
ideal of the Church of England as he understands it; to the 
Presbyterian, a congregational system; while to French and 
German Rationalists it is the home of figments, strange and 
monstrous as those which people the outer regions of medizeval 
charts and travels. We may be glad these last admit that, when 
the darkness lifts, and Origen, ‘lertullian and Cyprian give us 
light enough to recognize Christianity, it already has the dis- 
tinctive features of the Catholic Church. Harnack, to whose 
works we shall have repeated occasion to refer, for instance, 
says :— 

Renan has clearly seen that the history of dogma has only two 
periods, and that the alterations which Christianity has lived through 
since the formation of the Catholic Church bear no appreciable ratio 
to the changes which it experienced before that Church was estab- 
lished. He only puts the date of that establishment too early in the 
following passage: “Si nous comparons le Christianisme, tel qu’il 
existait vers l’an 180, au Christianisme du IV™ et V™* siécles, au 
Christianisme du moyen ige, au Christianisme de nos jours, nous 
trouvons qu’en réalité il s’est augmenté de trés peu de chose dans les 
siécles qui ont suivis.” 


The admission is important enough—indeed, in any other 
department of history it would probably suffice to command 
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general assent. But it only limits the province of the Catholic 
apologist, and directs his attention to the ecclesiastical history of 
the first two centuries as the central position in the battle-field. 
Happily, we can recognize most fully the learning, diligence, and 
desire for perfect fairness of all our chief opponents, even where, 
alas! they are led furthest astray by some antecedent fallacy, or 
some misconception of the very nature of revealed truth. 

Among such honoured opponents Dr. Lightfoot has long held 
one of the highest places. His commentaries on several of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, and his answer to the author of ‘“ Supernatural 
Religion,” are well known to all students. He has also pub- 
lished a critical edition of St. Clement of Rome. Jn the present 
work he gives us the result of many years’ study, all the more 
valuable because he has modified the opinions with which he 
started. If, as we have heard, it has delayed the publication of 
his commentary on the Ephesians, our gain is not unmixed, 
though this latter volume, we hope, may now soon be accessible 
tous. <A great part of his present work was written before the 
end of 1878. He was then appointed to the bishopric of 
Durham, and his leisure has been too scanty to allow of rapid 
progress. Every student will sympathize with his regret that 
“‘ for weeks, and sometimes for months together, I have not found 
time to write a single line ;” all do not know at the cost of how 
great self-denial his work has been at last accomplished. It has 
no doubt gained by the opportunities of reconsideration and 
revision which this delay has given, though we doubt whether 
the general arrangement has not suffered from such constant 
interruption. A very competent judge has said that it “is the 
most learned and careful patristic monograph which has appeared 
in the present century ;” and all will agree that it exhausts its 
subject, and scarcely allows of the possibility of a future editor. 
Catholics in particular owe him a debt of gratitude for so abun- 
dantly vindicating a Father, whose letters, as we shall presently 
show, are one of their most precious inheritances. Independently 
of their matter, the history of St. Ignatius’ Epistles is of sufficient 
general interest to call for a short account of them. 

When literature first began to dawn in the Middle Ages, 
seventeen epistles, attributed to St. Ignatius, were in circulation 
in Western Europe. Four of these, purporting to be a corre- 
spondence between our saint and the Blessed Virgin and St. 
John, were soon recognized to be clumsy forgeries. Dr. Lightfoot 
is careful to clear St. Bernard of the charge of having thought 
them genuine. The remaining thirteen were at first naturally 
accepted, but by degrees it was discovered that Eusebius knew 
only seven letters; that the quotations in that author and 
Theodoret diverged greatly from the text, and that many of the 
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references to early Christian history were gross anachronisms 
and blunders. At the time of the Reformation another influence 
came into play; the support given by the Epistles, as then 
known, to the supremacy of tine Holy See and to episcopacy, led 
writers to support or deny them, according to their theological 
doctrines. Catholics generally (with the notable exception of 
Petarius) accepted them; Protestants did not deny a nucleus, 
but excised whatever did not suit their several views. The way 
in which the shorter text was next discovered is peculiarly in- 
teresting to the English reader. Ussher, the learned Protestant 
Archbishop of Armagh, observed that the quotations from St. 
Ignatius in three English writers (Robert Grossteste, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and two Franciscans, John Tyssington and William 
Wodeforde), while agreeing exactly with the quotations in 
Eusebius and Theodoret, differed considerably from the ‘ Long 
Recension” hitherto known. He therefore looked for a more 
correct text in the English libraries; and his search was re- 
warded by the discovery of two Latin MSS., which he published 
in 1644. The original Greek was published two years later by 
Isaac Voss, except the Epistle to the Romans, which was first 
brought out by Ruinart in 1689. The discovery of the Vossian 
text brought no relief to the Presbyterian divines, who had 
always admitted a genuine nucleus, but excised all the passages 
testifying to episcopacy. The most learned of these objectors 
(Daillé) was answered by Pearson, as it was generally agreed 
finally, and the controversy slept for near two hundred years. 
But in 1845 Cureton published a Syriac version, which contained 
only three epistles and a fragment of a fourth, all in a shorter 
form than the Vossian recension. He contended that he had 
now discovered the primitive text, of which the Vossian letters 
were an expansion ; and he was at once answered by his brother 
canon of Westminster, Wordsworth, who characteristically 
asserted that the Syriac was “a miserable epitome made by an 
Eutychian heretic.” At first the current of opinion turned in 
favour of Cureton’s view, the Catholic critics, Hefele and Den- 
zinger, being in a minority in opposing it; but it has gradually 
come to be seen that there existed an early Syriac version of the 
whole thirteen letters (both Vossian and spurious), and that the 
quotations in early writers are from the Vossian recension ; and it is 
now generally admitted that Cureton’s text is merely an abbre- 
viation. Hefele, Alzog, and others considered it was drawn up 
with an asceiical aim by some Syrian monk; Lightfoot is more 
probably correct in supposing the selections made due to no fixed 
principle, but to be mainly accidental. It is not so easy to 
know who composed the additional letters and interpolations of 
the “ Long Recension,” and with what object. But a number of 
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circumstances converge in pointing to the middle of the fourth 
century as their date, Cardinal Newman’s critical sagacity having 
anticipated the results of later inquiry. He considers the writer 
to have been an Arian, an opinion which Lightfoot endorses so 
far as to suppose his policy was intended to reconcile Arianism 
and Catholicism. Funk, the latest Catholic editor, argues (not 
we think quite satisfactorily) that he was an Apollinarian. The 
forger must have been greatly indebted to the “Apostolic Con- 
stitutions,’ if he was not indeed the author or editor of that 
work, as Ussher and Harnack suppose. 

We may, then, take it for granted that the Vossian recension 
is the original form of the Ignatian letters ; and the next question 
is, have we sufficient proof of their authenticity? The chief 
evidence is the epistle of St. Polycarp to the Philippians, which 
refers to them by name, and this is in turn vouched for by St. 
Trenzus, and further identified by Eusebius and other witnesses, 
This is so adequate, that Prof. Harnack, whose competence is 
undoubted, and whose religious system makes it inconvenient for 
him to receive the letters, admits it to be “ testimony as strong to 
the genuineness of the epistles as any that can be conceived of.”’* 
We need not, therefore, weary our readers with an analysis of 
the mass of corroborative proof which Bishop Lightfoot’s great 
learning has enabled him to collect, though cumulatively it is 
strong confirmation. He also shows that the circumstances of 
his condemnation, his journey to Rome, and death, are not diffi- 
culties (as has often been objected), but support the genuineness of 
his account. A prisoner of no publicimportance, but merely one 
of the many provincial convicts sent to Rome for the wild-beast 
shows, would be contemptuously allowed just such freedom of 
intercourse with those who chose to bribe his guards, as the saint 
was. Lucian’s account of Peregrinus would prove this, even if 
he did not intend a caricature of St. Ignatius, as Lightfoot, with 
Baur and Renan, suppose. 

Our saint’s appeal to the Romans, not to prevent his martyr- 
dom, is a strong argument for the genuineness, and even for the 
date, of his epistles. In the early part of Trajan’s reign there 
were Christians enough in high place in Rome to have obtained 
his pardon ; twenty years earlier, or twenty years later, such 
could not have been found. We cannot enter upon the other 
reasons which induce Dr. Lightfoot to follow Eusebius and St. 
Jerome in assigning the martyrdom to some time in the reign of 
Trajan (100-118). Harnack argues for a date later than 130, 
but without any external probability that we can discover, merely 
because of the difficulties he finds in reconciling the earlier time 





* The Expositor, sec. 3, vol. iii. p. 11. 
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with his own theories of doctrine and Church discipline. With 
this exception, no serious attempt has been made, we believe, to 
shake Dr. Lightfoot’s conclusions ; * so that we may safely proceed 
to treat these letters as the writings of a saint, and a bishop, on 
his way to martyrdom, in the first quarter of the second century. 
Their personal interest is unique, and, if we may say s0, 
dramatic. We are not gradually prepared for the beautiful 
character they reveal to us, nor privileged to witness his advance 
in holiness, until he was at length worthy of his crown. We 
have reason to believe that he had been a heathen in early life, 
but had “ found mercy,” and at his baptism had taken the name 
“Theophoros,” to keep constantly before his mind his union with 
God. As to the rest, he comes before us, like Melchisedec, out 
of the darkness “ into the darkness,” for one moment only in the 
light of day. Yet so vivid and distinct are the features of his 
personality, as revealed to us, in the few weeks of his journey 
from Antioch to his end in Rome, that we have a less intimate 
knowledge of many saints whose whole life has been before the 
world. His desire for martyrdom appealed most strongly, of 
course, to the Church of the times of persecution. The pathetic 
letter to the Romans, in which he pleads not to be deprived of 
his crown, became (as Bishop Lightfoot says) “a sort of martyr’s 
manual.” Its influence can be traced in all the earliest authentic 
records of martyrdom, and it must have helped unnumbered souls 
to endure even fiercer torments. One sentence above all, “I am 
the wheat of God, and am ground by the teeth of beasts, that I 
may be found the pure bread of Christ,” has had an attraction 
for the faithful in every age, such as no other uninspired language 
possesses. It is quoted by the earliest Fathers ; is handed down to 
us as his characteristic sentence, in his life in the Divine Office ; 
above all, is chosen, with an exquisite sense of fitness, for the 
“ Communion” in the Mass of his feast.+ Many other phrases, 
less commonly known, burn with as intense a desire for suffering 
and death. ‘To quote only afew : “ My birth-pangs are at hand ; 
pardon me, brethren ; do not hinder me from living. Pardon 
me; what is expedient for me I know; now I begin to be a 





* We say this, although we have received for review “The Ignatian 
Epistles entirely Spurious,” by Dr. Killen, Principal of the Presbyterian 
Faculty in Ireland. His language is flippant and often discourteous to 
one whose services in interpreting St. Paul’s Epistles should have com- 
manded his respect ; his competence may be gauged by his ascribing the 
Ignatian letters to St. Callistus; and the weakness of his case is shown 
by the number of gratuitous hypotheses which he has to substitute for 
Dr. Lightfoot’s supported conclusions. 

t We do not remark that Dr. Lightfoot notices anywhere the very 
beautiful Mass for St. Ignatius’ Day in the Roman Missal; and therefore 
fear he has not the pleasure of being acquainted with it. 
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disciple.” And, even more touchingly in another epistle (Smyrn. 
iv. 2): “ Near the sword, near unto God ; surrounded by beasts, 
surrounded by God.” At the same time there is the humble 
fear: “I love indeed to suffer, but know not if I be worthy” 
(Trall. iv. 2). “Being in bonds for Christ’s sake I fear the more, 
as yet iraperfect; but your prayer unto God shall perfect me, 
that I may obtain the lot which hath been granted me in mercy ” 
(Philad. v. 1). His earnest desire for death is but the most 
striking instance of that ardent love for his incarnate Lord which 
is the motive of every word and act. And it is especially inter- 
esting for us to remark, how that love takes the form most 
familiar to the modern Church, and pours forth its worship and 
devotion before every detail of the Sacred Humanity. We can 
conceive no saint of jater times uniting himself more heartily with 
the devotion to the Sacred Heart, to the Precious Blood, to the 
Five Wounds of our Lord, which are counted a reproach to Catho- 
lics to day, than this disciple of the Apostles. The same is no 
doubt true of the saints of every time. Even the stately language 
of St. Clement seems to bend, when he bids the Corinthians 
“ook intently on the blood of Christ, and see how precious unto 
God His Father is His blood, which hath been shed for our 
salvation, and brought the grace of repentance to the whole 
world. . . . For the love He bore us, the Lord Jesus Christ gave 
His blood for us, His flesh for our flesh, His soul for our soul” 
(vii. 4; xlix. 6). But the works of all the earlier writers were 
written under circumstances, of various kinds, which checked the 
spontaneous expression of their piety. In St. Ignatius’ letters 
alone we seem privileged to hear the outpourings of a soul before 
that mystery of divine condescension, which was the sun and 
centre of the Catholic spiritual life, then as now. 


The word “ passion ” was ever on his lips. In Christ’s passion is 
involved the peace of one Church, and the joy of another. Unto His 
passion the penitent sinner must return; from His passion the false 
heretic dissents; into His passion all men must die; His passion the 
saint himself strives to imitate ; the blood of His passion purifies the 
water of baptism ; the tree of the passion is the stock from which the 
Church has sprung ; the passion is a special feature which distinguishes 
the Gospel.* 


The body and blood of our Lord are the source of his most 
moving appeals, and are used to signify the essential elements 
of the life of grace. ‘“ Regenerate yourselves in faith, which 
is the flesh of the Lord, and in charity, which is the blood of 
Jesus Christ.” “I desire the bread of God, which is the flesh of 





* Lightfoot: note on Ephes. Inscr. 
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Christ, who is of David’s seed ; and I desire for drink His blood, 
which is charity incorruptible.” He does not even hesitate to 
speak of “the blood ef God,” and “the passion of God,” thus 
using language which, in the case of the Sacred Heart, has been 
made a reproach to Catholics by some who have not realized the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, nor the testimony of Scripture and 
antiquity. We have seen, in the last sentence quoted, the Holy 
Eucharist is the form in which his thoughts of our Lord’s 
incarnate body and bivod naturally flow. But his assertion of 
the Real Presence is not to be gathered only from such indirect 
evidence. He has supplied the Church with one of her most 
beautiful thoughts, when he urges the Ephesians to continue in 
the breaking of that “one bread, which is the medicine of 
immortality, the antidote against dying.” * Again, speaking of 
the Docets, he says: “These abstain from the Eucharist and 
from prayer, because they confess not that the Eucharist is the 
flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ, which suffered for our sins, and 
which the Father by His mercy raised again.” -Here Dr. Light- 
foot appears to us to have somewhat missed the point. St. 
Ignatius is not employing the Blessed Sacrament as an argument 
for the reality of our Lord’s natural body, though of course it might 
be so used: he is rather pointing out the practical results of the 
heresy which denied that reality. But, either way, the sentence 
would be devoid of all meaning, unless written by one who 
believed in the Real Presence, and assumed his hearers’ belief 
also.f In the one case, mere bread and wine would correspond 
more closely to an apparent than to a real body; in the other 
case, there could be no reason why the Docete should not join 
in receiving it. This is strengthened by his presentiy adding 
the necessity of priestly consecration, for the valid celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist. ‘‘ Let that Eucharist be considered valid 
(B<Bata) which is celebrated under the bishop, or by one to 
whom he hath committed it.” The whole spiritual life issummed 
up in “having Jesus Christ in you;” in being ypiorogdpor: faith 
is the flesh of Christ, charity His blood. The most distinctively 
Christian virtue is put upon its true foundation, in the sentence : 
“If any one is able to remain in virgin purity, to the honour of 
the Lord’s flesh, let him remain also in humility ;” which implies 
that a life of chastity was highly esteemed, and was already the 


* Jacobson compares the “ immortalitatis alimonia,” of the Post-Com- 
munion of the twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost. 

+ This is pressed by Mohler and Freppel. It will hardly be believed 
that an Anglican divine, Wotton (if Jaccbson’s note is to be trusted) con- 
sidered that the last clause of the sentence we have quoted was a denial 
of the Real Presence, and affirmed merely an action of grace upon the soul 
of the recipient. 
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subject of a vow. In another sentence, of acknowledged diffi- 
culty, St. Ignatius seems to recognize some, widows in outward 
condition, but virgins in the sight of God. 

To a mind thus penetrated with the reality and the results of 
the Incarnation, the prevailing heresy of that day must have 
been peculiarly hateful. The only trace that Docetism has left 
behind it, is in the decisive testimony of St. Ignatius to the 
identity of doctrine and devotion in the primitive and the modern 
Church. The test to which he appeals is characteristic of that 
early age, and very instructive for our own. The tradition of 
the Apostolic Churches is not set forth to discriminate truth from 
falsehood, as in the time of St. Irenzeus, nor is Scripture quoted, 
as in later writers; but the living voice of the Church in its 
pastors is a sufficient rule of faith. St. Ignatius is, above all 
others, the great Doctor of the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy ; he 
asserts constantly and urgently, with every variety of argument 
and metaphor, the claims of the episcopacy to the obedience of 
the faithful. The bishop presides in the place of God, the 
presbyters in the place of the council of Apostles, and the 
deacons are entrusted with the ministry of Jesus Christ. 


Icried out with a loud voice, with the voice of God, unto them to 
whom I spake; attach yourselves to the Bishop and the presbytery 
and the deacons. . . . He is my witness, for whom I am bound, that 
I have not learned this from man’s flesh: but the Spirit proclaimed 
this: without the Bishop do nothing. All that are God’s and Jesus 
Christ’s, the same are with the Bishops. Whoso seeth the Bishop to 
be silent, let him fear him the more; for we must every way receive 
him, whom the master of the house sendeth to govern his family, as 
as the sender himself. Clearly, then, we must look upon the Bishop 
as upon the Lord Himself. 


Such are a few examples, taken almost at random, from the 
passages on the ecclesiastical hierarchy of which all the letters, 
save one, are full It is the more interesting and satisfactory to 
us that Bishop Lightfoot should have edited St. Ignatius, because 
a learned treatise in one of his other works* implied what we 
may without offence call a “low” view of the episcopacy, as well 
as a denial of the sacerdotal character of the priesthood. The 
latter subject is outside of our present province ; and for the 
same reason we are compelled to put aside the question of the 
Apostolic succession in the episcopate, hoping to be able to 
return to both on some future occasion. In that which now more 
immediately concerns us, we are glad to be in greater agreement 
than we were with the former work. Dr. Lightfoot now, indeed, 











* The “Excursus on the Christian Ministry,” and note on Phil. i, 1, in 
the “ Commentary on the Philippians.” 
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complains a meaning has been put upon his language which he did 
not intend, and we hope therefore we may have misunderstood 
him. He says that he isin substantial agreement with Cardinal 
Newman’s language* on this very subject ; thus appearing to 
accept the Apostolic origin of the episcopate, and only questioning 
the time at which it became localized. We are quite prepared 
to grant that jurisdiction may very possibly—nay, probably— 
have been surrendered by the Apostles at different periods, 
according to the respective needs of the places where they conse- 
crated bishops. But we cannot admit the argument from 
confusing order and jurisdiction, a fallacy which runs through the 
present remarks on the episcopate, as well as the “ Essay on the 
Christian Ministry ;” and we will therefore very briefly state our 
reasons for not being convinced by his arguments. Dr. Light- 
foot’s admissions are these:—1l. The episcopate was clearly 
established in Jerusalem ; and this is ali the more remarkable, if 
St. James was not an Apostle. 2. The Pastoral Epistles show 
that Timothy and Titus exercised episcopal functions in Ephesus 
and Crete, by the appointment of St. Paul. 3. Episcopacy was 
firmly and widely established, especially in Asia Minor, early in 
the second century, and therefore under the influence of St. John. 
“If the evidence for its extension in the regions east of the 
gean at this epoch be resisted, I am at a loss to understand 
what single fact relating to the history of the Christian Church 
during the first half of the second century can be regarded as 
established.” These statements appear to us to concede all that 
is necessary in the way of historical evidence, to prove the origin 
of the episcopal order. But each of them is subject to certain 
qualifications. 1. As to St. James’s position in Jerusalem, Dr. 
Lightfoot remarks that on three occasions the Apostles and the 
presbyters of that city alone are mentioned. It will be seen that 
in these three cases (Acts xv. 4, 23; xvi. 4) the matter treated 
of is not a diocesan one, but concerns the whole Church. This 
is surely an exception which proves the rule. 2. He considers 
that SS. Timothy and Titus were not appointed to fixed sees, but 
were “apostolic delegates,” whose position was transitory and 
whose office was drawing to a close when St. Paul wrote. But 
of the only passages to which he refers, two (1 Tim. i. 3; Tit. 
i. 5) merely prove that their jurisdiction was derived from the 
Apostle; one (1 Tim. iii. 14) that St. Paul himself hoped shortly 
to visit Timothy ; while the other three (2 Tim. iv. 9, 21; Tit. 
iii. 12) are to recall them “ad limina Apostolorum,” for the 
Apostle’s own comfort, and to give an account of their stewardship. 





* Note on “ The Theology of the Seven Epistles of Ignatius ;” in Essays, 
vol, i. p. 251. 
DD2 
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3. There is some amount of evidence that episcopacy was less 
completely established in other parts of the Church than in 
Asia Minor or Palestine. Much of this evidence is purely nega- 
tive, due to our very scanty knowledge of early Church history, 
and is merely one of the “fallacies of silence” to which we 
referred above. The positive indications are very slight indeed. 
Rome we shall deal with presently in connection with the 
primacy. St. Clement’s letter to the Corinthians makes 
mention of no bishop; but the circumstances under which it 
was written imply that the see (as we should now say) was 
vacant. His language with regard to Apollo—“a man approved 
by the Apostles” *—taken in connection with 1 Cor. iii. 22, can 
leave little doubt that Apollo exercised episcopal jurisdiction there; 
and Dr. Lightfoot himself remarks that fifty years later Primus 
was Bishop of Corinth, and had been preceded by several others. 
In Philippi, St. Paul salutes only the “bishops and deacons ;” 
St. Polycarp only the “ presbyters and deacons.” Yet the former 
commends to his “ true yoke-fellow ” a duty which at least implies 
jurisdiction.+ And in the time of the latter it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that Philippi should be an exception to the episcopal 
government around. Zahn suggests that the see was probably 
vacant ; Rothe,t that remonstrance and exhortation, such as 
St. Polycarp’s letter contains, could be suitably conveyed only to 
his subordinates in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Besides the par- 
ticular answers to objections, there is one general one. The 
words irioxoroc and mpeof3irep0¢ were only two out of a large 
number of terms used in the New Testament and the Apostolic 
Fathers for bishops and priests (it is convenient in English to 
follow Dr. Lightfoot, and use these two words, the “sacerdotes 
primi ordinis et secundi,” respectively). Until the time, at least, 
of St. Irenzeus, they are only employed in their modern precise 
sense by St. Ignatius; all other writers rather using them to 
signify the office than the order of the persons spoken of. 
*Erioxorog is usually applied to those who have cure of souls, or 
ordinary jurisdiction ,zpeo{30 tep0¢ being used when no such quality 
is referred to, or when the honour in which they are to be held 
is brought specially forward.§ By the time of St. Ireneus 
éxiaxotoc had become so far restricted to bishops, that he was 


* mpocekNiOnre avdpi Sedoxypacpev@ rap’ aroardAos, cap. 47. 

t+ Phil. iv. 3. 

q “ Anfange d. Chr. Kirche,” p. 410. 

§ We are of course aware that various opinions have been current 
among theologians concerning the use of these terms. The one stated 
above is the most generally held, is substantially the same as Dr. Light- 
foot’s, and appears to follow of necessity from the use made by the Council 
of Trent of Acts xx. 28. 
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compelled to paraphrase Acts xx. 17.* We are of course far 
from denying that this rapid change of ianguage did not corre- 
spond to a real change of ecclesiastical conditions. It is very 
probable, as Petavius and many other theologians have held, that 
the number of persons having episcopal powers and ordinary 
jurisdiction was in some places very large. Even St. Ignatius 
expected the bishop to know all that passed in his community, 
and to be acquainted with each member of it by name. Our 
only contention is, that the episcopate was not “formed out of 
the presbyterate by elevation,” as Dr. Lightfoot thinks: the 
reverse would be a closer expression of the facts. The history 
of the New Testament and of the first two centuries, as he has 
summed up the facts, seems to us only explicable on the hypo- 
thesis that both these orders were originally instituted separately 
by the Apostles, the exercise of jurisdiction being long reserved to 
the episcopal order, and only gradually communicated to priests. 
Every other view is open to the crushing objection that men, 
who do not readily submit even to an authority which they 
know to be divine, could never have been persuaded to accept 
it as a novelty without a protest, of which there is no trace. 

St. Ignatius looked to another test of the living voice of the 
Church, beyond its expression through its pastors. He most 
urgently enforces the unity of the Church throughout the whole 
world. He bids St. Polycarp “ have a care for the unity, than 
which nothing is better.” And to others he says: “ All that 
shall repent and turn to the unity of the Church, they too shall 
be God’s.” An earnest warning is given against schism, inde- 
pendently of false doctrine : “ Be not deceived, my brethren, if 
any man follow one who makes a schism (cyxiZovrt), he doth 
not inkerit the kingdom of God; if any one walk in another 
doctrine, he consenteth not tothe Passion.” ‘This Church is of 
universal extension, for “the bishops who are at the ends of the 
earth are in the mind of Jesus Christ.” The Church universal is 
therefore distinguished by him from each individual church of 
which it is made up, and the word “ Catholic” is first employed 
to designate it. ‘“ Where the bishop is, there let the multitude 
be ; just as where Christ is, there is the Church Catholic.’’+ 

The parallel between the particular churches and the Church 
universal—the microcosms and the macrocosm—implies a visible 
head of the whole, as well as of each diocese; and our saint 


* The translation of the Vulgate, “majores natu Ecclesie,” is appa- 
rently another example of this. 

+ Smyrn. viii. 2. This sentence has been urged as an objection to the 
genuineness of the Epistles. Bishop Lightfoot shows, by parallel passages, 
that in the sense given above it involves no anachronism. 
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leaves us in no doubt where that head is to be found. The most 
celebrated of all his letters is addressed to the Romans ; its testi- 
mony has often been quoted, not always correctly, and it will be 
interesting to see how Dr. Lightfoot deals with it. The inscrip- 
tion of the letter is to “ the Church that hath found mercy... . 
that hath been beloved and been enlightened (xepwriopévy) by the 
will of Him who willeth all things, that are according to the love 
of Jesus Christ.” Then followsa sentence of which the meaning 
has been much debated—ijri¢ rpoxaOnrat év ré7y ywptov Pwudwy 
—the main question being whether the verb is to be taken abso- 
lutely* or in connection with the words that follow. Catholics have 
naturally inclined to the former alternative, Protestants to the 
latter. Dr. Lightfoot takes a middle course ; translating, with 
us—“ who hath the presidency in the place of the region of the 
Romans,” but explaining that “ the latter words probably describe 
the limits over which the supremacy or jurisdiction ” extends. He 
rejects the various suggestions which Bunsen, Zahn, Pearson, and 
others have made, but thinks “ év Pw» would have been more 
natural to describe merely the locality of a presiding see.”” This 
we venture to doubt. The Roman Church is more often described 
by Eusebius and his authorities as 1) r®v Pwyatwy éx. than in any 
other manner. The latter part of the sentence has difficulties on 
any hypothesis, but we fully agree that zdézoc¢ is pleonastic 
(Syriasm), and that the whole means “in the country of the 
Romans.” This is probably simply equivalent to “in Rome,” 
and is merely an attempt to express the size of Rome, just as we 
use the prepositions “in” and “at” for large and small towns 
respectively, in such phrases as “to stay in London, to live at 
York.” We are the less disposed to disagree with Dr. Light- 
foot here, because he admits that these words assign a primacy 
of rank to the Church of Rome, which is all we contend for. 

We presently come to the still more important phrase, tpoxa- 
Onuivn tic @yarne ; and here again Bishop Lightfoot adopts an 
interpretation approaching more nearly to the Catholic than 
other Protestant editors have done. He admits that there is a 
reference to the previous sentence, which he takes it to explain: 
“the Church of Rome, as it is first in rank, is first also in love.” 
This is akin to the ordinary non-Catholic translation, “pre- 
eminent in charity ;” referring merely to the abundant almsgiving 
for which the Roman Church was distinguished. We are sorry 
that so great a scholar has not noticed the grammatical objec- 
tions—surely worth considering—which Catholics have made to 
this interpretation. To be pre-eminent i any quality, such as 


* Asin Magnes vi. 1, where the same word is used of the presidency of 
a bishop over his clergy. 
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charity, would naturally be expressed by év ayamy or kata Tijv 
ayarnv, rather than by the genitive. The “genitive of rela- 
tion,” as grammarians say, “ follows all verbs signifying authority 
or pre-eminence” (Donaldson); and is used of the thing 
governed. This is the only construction admitted in such 
lexicons as Stephanus, Liddell and Scott, &c., each of which give 
parallel instances from Plato, Euripides, and many later writers.* 
Nor is there any difficulty in supplying a suitable meaning for 
aya in this place. In four other passages St. Ignatius uses 
the word, as Pearson and Jacobson themselves allow, for the 
Church.t It is true that our present editor objects to any such 
use of a@ydaan as an anachronism; and contends that “charity 
is intended in each case.” No doubt; but its repetition so fre- 
quently in formulas of salutation surely suggests very strongly 
that more is meant, and that ayamn was used by our saint in 
a secondary sense for the union of charity kav’ éSoyfv, the 
Church. This peculiar use of the word has its parallel in the 
use of 1) é6dd¢ in the Acts.t The phrase will thus mean, with- 
out any violence to the grammar, “ presiding over the Church.” 
After this, there is no detail of the Epistle to the Romans in 
which we are at issue with Dr. Lightfoot ; for we fully agree that 
the words, “‘ ye have taught others” (cap. iii. 1), refer only to the 
example set to other Christians by the endurance of persecution. 
He makes much of the fact that there is no mention of the 
Bishop of Rome in the whole epistle, connecting it with a view, 
on which we shall presently dwell, that the Bishop was of less 
importance in Rome than in the East. The silence of St. 
Ignatius is undoubted, and is very remarkable; but there are 
good reasons for not accepting his editor’s reason for it. Bishop 
Lightfoot admits that Rome was under episcopal government 
then, and we have seen that St. Ignatius classes “the Bishops at 
the ends of the earth ” with those he has known in Asia Minor, 
We cannot then doubt that, had he thought the Romans under- 
estimated the episcopal office, he would have remonstrated ear- 
nestly with them, as he did with the Magnesians in the same 
case. Cardinal Newman’s explanation is far more probable ; 





* There is, therefore, no reason for Jacobson’s mild sneer at Bishop 
Hefele’s quotation from the Byzantine writers. The former quotes, 
curiously, a sentence in which Cureton unconsciously paraphrases 
ayanne by €v ayarn, thus confirming what we have advanced above. 

t 9 aydmn Sprpvaov cau ’Edecior (Trall, xiii. 1), 7 ay. rav adedpav 
(Smyrn. xiii. 1, and Philad. xi. 2) ; and, most remarkably of all, 7 dyamn 
T@v exkAnovoy (Rom. ix. 3). 

t It may be noted that Professor Harnack concedes the point, by the 
happy translation which cannot be expressed in English, “‘ die Vorste- 
herin, sei es nun in dem Liebesbunde, oder bei den Liebeswerke.” 
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“he does not refer to the Bishop, or take him (as it were) under 
his wing.” His ecclesiastical superior was the one Bishop whom 
he could not thus commend to his readers without impertinence. 
Instead of exhorting the Romans, as he does the other Churches, 
he says: “I make no commands to you, as though I were Peter 
and Paul.” His object in writing was to entreat the Romans 
not to prevent his martyrdom ; and the power to do so would lie 
in the hands of the influential laity. To call in their Bishop to 
control them would be to put him in an utterly false position, if 
he were what we believe he was; and St. Ignatius’ silence is, on 
our hypothesis, most naturally accounted for. 

We remarked just now that Dr. Lightfoot admits a primacy, 
however qualified, of the Roman Church, while minimizing the 
authority of its Bishop. It was necessary that he should take 
some such position, considering recent advances in patristic 
discovery. We think Cardinal Newman somewhere speculates 
on what would happen if our modern non-Catholics came sud- 
denly in contact with a saint of the primitive Church, as to 
which they theorize so readily. Something of the kind has 
really happened of late years. Up to the year 1875 the only 
copy known of the letter of St. Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians (contained in the celebrated Alexandrine Codex 
in the British Museum) had a considerable gap, where one 
sheet had been lost. Bryennios, the Greek Metropolitan of 
Nicomedia, then discovered, in a library at Constantinople, 
a MS. which, besides other valuable matter, contained St. 
Clement’s epistle entire ; and, by a singular coincidence, a Syriac 
translation of the whole was acquired by the University of 
Cambridge in the next year. These additional passages of this 
earliest Apostolic Father are so important to Catholics, and yet, 
we believe, so entirely unnoticed by them in this country, that 
no apology is needed for bringing them before our readers. 
Before their discovery, St. Clement’s letter was, indeed, a strong 
argument for the primacy of the Holy See. Let the circum- 
stances in which it was written be carefully remarked. St. John 
was yet alive, and many disciples of the Apostles must have been 
still living in Corinth, when a revolt against the constituted 
ecclesiastical authorities took place. There is no reason to 
suppose the Corinthians appealed to Rome; but St. Clement 
wrote in the name of the Roman Church to point out the gravity 
of the offence, and to call for submission. He begins by explain- 
ing the reasons for his delay in noticing this trouble thus :—“ By 
reason of the sudden and repeated calamities which are befalling 
us, brethren, we consider that we have been somewhat tardy in 
giving heed to the matters of dispute that have arisen among you, 
dearly beloved, and to the detestable and unholy sedition . . . . 
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which a few headstrong and self-willed persons have kindled.” * 
This is surely the language of an authority on which there daily 
pressed anxiety for all the Churches ; and the whole epistle con- 
tinues in the same tone. The Corinthians are called upon to be 
“ obedient unto the excellent and glorious will” of God, to “ fall 
down before the Master and entreat Him with tears,” to “let the 
flock of Christ be at peace with its duly appointed presbyters.” 
Most urgently of all, they are bid to make intercession for their 
transgressing brethren, “ that they may yield not unto us, but 
unto the will of God.” It would seem difficult to evade the force 
of this language, or to suppose it could be addressed by one sister- 
church to another. But a much more explicit claim to authority 
is made in the recently discovered passages. The Corinthians 
are warned that, “if certain persons should be disobedient unto 
the words spoken by Him (God) through us, let them under- 
stand that they will entangle themselves in no slight trans- 
gression and danger; but we shall be guiltless of this sin.” 
And again: “ Receive our counsel, and ye shall have no occasion 
of regret.” Finally: “ Ye will give us great joy and gladness, if 
ye render obedience unto the things written by us through the 
Holy Spirit.” + 

It is a strong testimony to Dr. Lightfoot’s desire to be perfectly 
fair that, upon the first publication of the lost passages of St. 
Clement he should have called attention to the “ urgent and 
almost imperious tones which the Romans adopt in addressing 
their Corinthian brethren during the closing years of the first 
century."; He describes the letter as “the first step towards 
Papal aggression,” and we need not say that we agree with him 
—only it is clearly a step that takes us all the way. Leo XIII. 
has not claimed, and cannot claim, more than is here laid down, 
in the first Papal document on record, in the assertion ‘“‘God speaks 
through us” and ‘we write by the Holy Ghost.” The onedifference 
between the Catholic Church and all religious bodies external to it, 
is that we affirm, and they deny, the presence of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching the world through the See of St. Peter; and St. Clement 
leaves us in no doubt which side he takes in the controversy. 
Indeed, as writing during the lifetime of an Apostle, he makes a 





* I.1. We quote throughout Dr. Lightfoot’s translation. The cala- 
mities were probably the persecution under Domitian, and the revolution 
which closed that emperor's reign. 

+ 59, 1; 58, 2; 63, 2. Wedo not lay stress upon the claims to 
“know the mpoordypara Kat dSixaropara tov bedv,” and to possess “the 
kavav tis rapaddcews while the sister-churches need instruction.” Harnack 
has rightly urged their importance, but they necd developing, and we 
prefer to keep to what is on the surface. 

¢ “St. Clement of Rome,” pp. 253 sqq. 
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stronger claim to Divine assistance than would be possible for any 
later Pope. Dr. Lightfoot raises, however, one objection, which it 
is due to him that we should consider. He fully admits the 
primacy of Rome, but urges that it is a primacy, not of the 
episcopate, but of the Church. ‘The substitution of the Bishop 
of Rome for the Church of Rome,” he telis us, “is an all-impor- 
tant point. The later Roman theory supposes that the Church 
of Rome derives all its authority from the Bishop of Rome as the 
successor of St. Peter. History inverts this relation, and shows 
that, as a matter of fact, the power of the Bishop of Rome was 
built upon the power of the Church of Rome.” The same dis- 
tinction is urged, more bluntly, by Professor Harnack, who, in 
his recent work,* after collecting all the ante-Nicene evidences of 
the primacy of Rome, concludes :—‘“ The two propositions, 
‘Ecclesia Romana semper habuit primatum, and ‘Catholic is 
fundamentally the same as Roman Caiholic,’ are gross fictions, if 
devised in honour of any of the occupiers of the Roman See ; but 
if transferred to the community of the capital of the world, they 
contain a truth, of which the non-recognition is equivalent to 
renouncing any attempt to understand the Catholicizing and 
unifying of the Church.’’f 

Our chief difficulty with this objection is, that we scarcely see 
in what its importance consists. Dr. Lightfoot is an Episcopalian, 
and admits that episcopal government is Apostolic in its origin, 
therefore apparently of divine institution. If so, the bishop is 
appointed by God to govern each diocese ; he is the executive 





* “ TDogmengeschichte,” vol. i. pp. 360 sqq. 

+ Inthe remarkable excursus (* Katholisch und Kémisch”) of which 
this is the last sentence, Harnack accepts the Catholic interpretation of 
the passages in SS. Clement, Ignatius, and Irenzeus bearing on the supre- 
macy of Kome. He also gives such reasons as the following :— 

1. The Roman Church alone had a definite baptismal formula, which 
was proposed as the Apostolic rule of faith as early as 180. It was there- 
fore acknowledged to be alone able to discern with precision true from 
false doctrine. 

2. 'The New Testament canon is first recognizable in the Roman Church 
and only laterin others, ‘The shape and arrangement of the canon is also 
Roman. 

3. ‘The first list of Bishops is to be traced to Rome, in other communities 
there is none earlier than the reign of Elagabalus. 

4. The idea of Apostolical succession was first employed by the Bishops 
of Rome. This is all the more remarkable because the ‘* monarchical 
episcopate ” was first consolidated in Asia Minor. 

5. The Oriental Churches referred the most important questions as to 
the organization of the Church for decision to the Roman Bishops. 

G. Callixtus’ “‘ excesses ” were opposed by the three great theologians of 
his time—Tertullian, Hippolytus, Origen—on the very ground that they 
were unheard-of novelties; yet within a few decennia all other churches 
had followed in the same direction. 
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power, and every step taken in the name of the Church must be 
taken by him. Moreover, as matter of history, the history of 
the Roman Church is the history of the Roman Pontiffs. Except 
for the shadowy personality of Hermas, we can recall no Roman 
Christian of the slightest importance, save the Popes, until we 
come to Hippolytus, It is quite true that we have no pontifical 
act of theirs preserved until we come to St. Victor: but the same 
“fallacy of silence” would prove that many later Pontifts did 
not consider themselves infallible. But we have as much inci- 
dental proof of their importance as we could reasonably expect. 
Eusebius had no inducement to magnify the office of the Roman 
Pontiff, nor did he write with that object. But the extreme care 
which he took to give the list of Bishops of Rome argues that to 
his informants—Hegesippus and Irenzeus—the matter was one 
of great importance. The former speaks of drawing up a list 
(ctadoyiv éxorjoaunv) of their succession as being one of his 
principal objects in Rome; the jatter ends his catalogue of the 
Popes down to St. Eleutherius by adding: “ By the same order 
and succession both the tradition from the Apostlesin the Church 
and the preaching of the truth, have come down to us.” * 

So, too, the Church of Lyons, being desirous of the peace of the 
Church, wrote in defence of the Montanists, to their brethren in 
Asia and Phrygia, where these most abounded ; “ but above all 
(ov piv adda xc) to Eleutherius, the then Bishop of Rome.” 
Dr. Lightfoot quotes St. Polycarp’s visit to Rome in the time of 
St. Anicetus, and their conference as to various unimportant 
matters, as well as the observance of Easter. On this Harnack 
remarks: “ Anicetus did not go to the aged Polycarp, but he to 
Anicetus.” We need not refer to any cases later than St. Victor, 
because he is admitted to have been “a bishop of autocratic pre- 
tensions.” 

The only positive reasons assigned for “surmising (it comes 
tono more) that the Bishops of Rome were not at the time raised 
so far above their presbyters as in the churches of the East,” are 
the following :—First, the silence of St. Ignatius in his letter to 
the Romans. We have given reasons above for supposing this to 
be rather a testimony to the primacy of the Roman Pontiff. 
Next, the fact that both St. Clement’s letter, and one afterwards. 
written by St. Soter to the Corinthians, were addressed in the 
name of the Church of Rome, not of the Bishops themselves. As 
to the latter case there can be no serious question. St. Soter had 
simply sent the proceeds of a collection made in Rome for the 
benefit of the distressed Corinthians. Their bishop, in his reply, 
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which was addressed to Soter, acknowledges suitably the assist- 
ance, and makes special mention of the charity with which St. 
Soter had “ comforted their brethren who had approached him, 
like a loving father comforts his children, by kindly words.’* 

St. Clement’s letter suggests some points of more interest. In 
the first place, no one doubts it was “drawn up by him in the 
name of the Roman Church ;” + while at the samme time the lan- 
guage of St. Irenzeus, as well as of the epistle itself, implies that 
it was a letter in which the Church of Rome took part. There 
is nothing in this inconsistent with the personal authority of St. 
Clement, any more than the form of the synodical letter in Acts 
xv. 23, is inconsistent with the authority of the Apostles. It 
would appear to have been the custom of the early Pontififs to 
decide nothing of importance without assembling the presbyters 
of Rome; as St. Victor and St. Cornelius did,{ certainly with no 
idea of abandoning their own authority. Dr. Lightfoot appeals 
to the “Shepherd ” of Hermas, as agreeing with his own “ very 
modest estimate of St. Clement’s dignity.” We might ask, in 
reply, to what matter of discipline, or of doctrine, save the possi- 
bility of repentance, does that obscure series of allegories testify? 
But the writer goes out of his usual course to mention St. 
Clement, and to refer to his relations to the Church beyond 
Rome.§ And if (as seems probable) he lived at a later period, 
and merely borrowed the name of Clement, as he did that of 
Hermas, it is all the greater evidence of the relation of St. 
Clement to the Christian world. But there is more explicit 
proof of the eminent position of St. Clement, and of the source 
where it was derived, in a quarter which has not been sufficiently 
noticed. Among other arguments for episcopacy, Dr. Lightfoot 
very justly lays much stress upon the Clementine Homilies, a 
religious romance written some time during the second century, 
adding that their divergence from Catholic doctrine makes their 
agreement here all the more remarkable. Now, prefixed to these 
Homilies are two letters, one purporting to be from St. Peter to 
St. James, with which we have no more now to do, the other 
supposed to be written by St. Clement to St. James. This must 
have been written some time during the latter half of the second 
century; it is well known as the origin of the false Decretals. 
Its relation to the Clementine Homilies is uncertain ; but it was 





* €moxir@ TO TéTe SwrHpe Tporpwvivea . .. « Adyors pakaptols TOvs avi- 
ovtas adeAqbous ws Texva TatTHp Gidcaropyos mapaxadov.—Euseb. H. EH. iv. 25. 

+ iv &€x mpoowmov ris ‘Paopdiwy exxAnoias 7H Kopwhiov dSiuerur@cato.—ld. 
iil. 38. 

+ Euseb. H. E., v. 28; vii. 43. 

§ “Clement shall send the book (containing this revelation) to the 
cities abroad, for this charge is committed unto him.”—Vis. ii. 4, 3. 
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apparently written to serve as a preface to this or some similar 
forgery. Dr. Lightfoot will not object to our quoting it in 
favour of the Primacy, as he has done with the Homilies for 
Episcopacy. The case is indeed a much stronger one, for the 
whole Clementine cycle is designed to establish an Oriental 
Primacy in Jerusalem, and is therefore an unwilling witness to 
Rome. ‘The letter relates how Peter, “ wno had been defined to 
be the foundation of the Church . . . . the first of the Apostles,” 
foreknew his death, and appointed St. Clement as his successor, 
the following passages being selected from his long address to 
the people on the occasion: “I entrust to him my seat of teach- 
ing.” ‘J give over to him the authority of binding and loosing, 
so that all he ordains on earth may be decreed in heaven.” 
“ Hear ye him, then, as knowing that whosoever grieves him who 
presides over the truth,* sins against Christ” (cap. 2)... .. “Do 
you, beloved brethren and fellow-servants, obey the president of 
truth in all things, knowing this, that whoso grieves him receives 
not Christ, whose seat he holds.’ Who can doubt that the 
author of this letter was compelled to give the attributes “ Vicar 
of Christ,” and “ President of the Truth,” to St. Peter’s most 
illustrious successor, so as to colour his story with some semblance 
of probability? Let it be noted that we have nearly contempo- 
raneous evidence that the Popes claimed their power as successors 
of St. Peter, in the frantic invective of Tertullian. We here have 
the corresponding admission, also from a hostile witness, that this 
claim was acknowledged in the East. What Dr. Lightfoot calls 
“the later Roman theory ”’ can be thus traced back at least as 
far as the middle of the second century. 

We have dwelt at length upon the points where we unhappily 
differ from Dr. Lightfoot ; so much was due to him, as well as to 
the doctrines we were defending. Even here we are indebted 
to him for much assistance; and we have given no idea of the 
wealth of learning which has been lavished upon this work. It 
is no small lesson in this age of hurry and distraction to find any 
man content to give so much labour, out of a busy life, to illus- 
trate one book. Our hearty desire is, that the saint, on whose 
behalf he has undertaken this labour of love, may obtain for him 
a fitting reward. 

J.R.G. 


—. 





* rov tis ddnOeias mpoxabefopevov. Dr. Lightfoot has noticed the re- 
markable parallel which this presents to St. Ignatius’ mpoxaOjpyevn ris 
ayanns. It appears to us to strengthen materially the interpreta- 
tion we have given of that passage. ; 
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Arr. IX.—THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


T has been suggested that an account of the aims and work 

of the Catholic Truth Society in its present form would be 

of interest to the readers of the DuBlLIN REVIEW; and it was 

thought that my position as one of the Honorary Secretaries gave 

me special opportunities for undertaking the task. Without 

further preface, therefore, I will begin by a statement of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the revival of the Society. 

Like other large undertakings, the Catholic Truth Society in 
its present form has risen from very smail beginnings. About 
four years since, one of us went into one of the numerous book- 
shops in which cheap Anglican publications are sold, and invested 
half-a-crown in a selection of these. Their number, variety, 
attractiveness, and general excellence much impressed the two 
or three priests and others to whom they were shown; and the 
idea arose that “ we Catholics” might do something of the kind. 
It was talked over in very various places, as opportunity served, 
with those likely to be favourable to the plan—in London 
presbyteries and country lanes, in seaside walks and city offices 
—and it was decided that each of us should contribute a pound, 
with a view of attempting on a small scale what could easily be 
developed should the scheme appear likely to succeed. About 
£12 formed our first capital, and with this we brought out the 
first issue of the “ Little Rosary Book,” of which up to the 
present time some 40,000 have been printed. The card of 
“Morning and Night Prayers for those having little time,” 
which had been originally compiled for a Boys’ Club, was also 
put into circulation, and a similar card of “ Prayers for Confes- 
sion for little children.” No especial trouble was taken to gain 
the support of great persons, but the late Bishop of Southwark 
(Dr. Coffin) at once expressed his sympathy with the work, and 
helped us by what in those days seemed very large orders for 
our publications. At this time we had no name; but, having 
written to the Bishop of Salford, whose work in connection with 
popular Catholic literature is too well known to need more than 
a reference, his Lordship invited me to Salford, to talk the matter 
over. He proposed that the old name of ‘‘ The Catholic Truth 
Society ” should be revived ; that means should be taken to draw 
the attention of Catholics in general to the work; and that a 
circular letter should be drawn up and sent to the clergy and 
others likely to interest themselves in it. He also expressed 
his willingness to become President of the Society, and to use 
his influence in making it known. 
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Just at this time circumstances, into which it is not necessary 
to enter, made it desirable that I shoald leave Isleworth and 
come to live in London. This at the moment I regretted ; but 
I soon saw that the Society’s work could not have been carried 
on by any one living out of London. On November 5, 1884, a 
meeting was held at Lady Herbert’s, under the presidency of 
Bishop Vaughan, at which the revival of the Catholic Truth Society 
was resolved upon, and various schemes for the furthering of its 
work were debated, the annual subscription being fixed at 10s. 

It is not necessary to trace the steps—at first halting and slow, 
but soon becoming firmer and more rapid—by which the Society 
has arrived at its present position. But one or two points con- 
nected with its history deserve a word of comment. 

The first is the absence of paid labour, which has enabled a 
Society with a very small income to achieve apparently dispro- 
portionate results. Until February last, the Society was at no 
expense of any kind for rent or salaries, save an almost nominal 
sum allowed for temporary help; the writers of the various 
publications have also done their work gratuitously—in short, no 
one has been paid. It was only when the accumulation of 
stock grew beyond the limits of a small private house, that 
premises were taken, and a manager engaged to superintend the 
mechanical portion of the work ; and even this necessary expense 
is in some ways regrettable, as it diminishes the amount available 
for printing. The balance-sheet for the period between January 1, 
1885, and Low Week, 1886, shows an expenditure for printing 
alone of £290, out of an income (from all sources) of £415; a 
balance of £71 then remained in hand—a satisfactory result in 
some respects, although it is not the wish of the Society to 
accumulate capital. ‘The Low Week account this year, however, 
in spite of a largely increased income, is not likely to offend by 
exhibiting any considerable money balance. 

Another noteworthy point is, that the Society, as it now exists, 
was brought into being by men almost entirely unknown, save in 
their own small circles. This is surely an evidence that there is 
in the Catholic body a great opening for work, if men will simply 
put their hands to what comes in their way; it encourages one to 
believe that the apathy which seems to have overtaken so many of 
our enterprises may before long disappear; and that the old belief, 
“Jaborare est orare,”” may once more be realized among us. 

We must, however, guard ourselves against thinking that the 
design of promulgating cheap Catholic literature is of recent date, 
or ‘that the original Catholic Truth Society led the way in the 
work. If we look through the pages of the various periodical 
publications which owed their existence to the energy and ability 
of William Eusebius Andrews, we shall find many evidences of 
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the zeal of our predecessors. To Andrews himself, indeed, may 
be attributed the earliest movement in this direction.* “ Im- 
pressed as he was with a conviction that as, by a prostitution of 
the press, the public mind had so long been kept in a state of 
more than Egyptian darkness with respect to the true character 
of Catholicism, and the consequent prejudices against its professors 
engendered, fostered, and strengthened, so it was only by a 
vigorous use of the same powerful engine that we could expect 
to correct those erroneous impressions and remove that un- 
christian hostility ; and hence the establishment of tract societies 
was always his most favourite project.”+ In 1813 he published a 
letter “urging the propriety and advantage of an institution of 
this description ;” and in 1815, at his suggestion, a tract society 
was formed in the Midland District, of which Bishop Milner was 
President. This, however, was but short-lived; and for nearly 
ten years the work of publishing and circulating cheap Catholic 
literature was carried on by Andrews, mainly at his own expense. 

In 1825 the Catholic Metropolitan Defence Society was 
formed (again mainly through Andrews’ exertions), the first 
report of which appears in the Catholic Miscellany for 
October of that year. This report was submitted to the 
British Catholic Association, in union with which body the 
Defence Society worked. The Catholic Association, indeed, as 
well as its successor, the Catholic Institute, made the diffusion of 
literature one of its objects. It is much to be regretted that the 
Catholic Union, which, although in every sense less representa- 
tive, occupies to some extent the ground formerly held by these 
bodies, has never taken any effective part in this most important 
work.$ 

It seems worth while to print at some length extracts from 








* It is not altogether unimportant to note the part that laymen have 
always taken in movements of this kind. 

+ Orthodox Journal, September 22, 1838, p. 187. 

t Mr. Gillow’s useful “ Biographical Dictionary of English Catholics ” 
gives an account of the life and labours of this remarkable man, whose 
literary activity seems to have been inexhaustible. Besides the societies 
named in the text, he, “in 1826, established the Society of the ‘ Friends 
of Civil and Religious Liberty,’ which, in little more than a year, circulated 
nearly half a million tracts at the small expense of £450, principally 
owing to Mr. Andrews’ gratuitous management of the agency and corre- 
spondence.” —“ Biog. Dict. Eng. Cath.” i. 48. 

§ It is no part of my present scheme to criticise the Catholic Union, 
but I cannot forbear remarking in passing that its want of co-operation 
in any of the popular movements of the day, such as this of popular lite- 
rature, the promotion of Catholic clubs, the providing of lecturers on 
Catholic subjects, and the like, is a serious drawback to its usefulness. It 
may be that the Truth Society will extend its lines, at some future 
period, so as to include these most important subjects within its “ scope.” 
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this first Report of the Catholic Defence Society, as it will show 
how fully alive the Catholics of more than sixty years back were 
to the importance of the work now undertaken by the Truth 
Society. It must be admitted by the most zealous sup- 
porters of the present Society that we have not as yet acted on 
as bold a plan as that carried out by the Defence Association. 
Some two or three enthusiastic men have, indeed, distributed our 
leaflets after Protestant meetings; but I am not aware that any 
attempt has been made to place them on the tables of places of 
public resort; while the “tap-rooms of public-houses” are, I 
imagine, as yet unvisited by our agents. 


In addition to the advantages resulting from the exertions of the 
‘“‘ Defence Committee ” in circulating pamphlets and tracts in defence 
of the religion and principles of Catholics, it was imagined that great 
benefit to the same cause at a comparatively trifling expense might be 
effected by the circulation of handbill tracts, containing short and 
familiar expositions of the tenets and principles of the Catholic religion 
(either of original matter, or of approved extracts from works), each 
combating some particular popular prejudice. It was thought that 
such short appeals to public attention would in many instances guide 
opinion, where tracts of a greater length would not be perused, and 
that by a judicious circulation of them much might be attained 
towards removing the prejudices and disabusing the minds of Protes- 
tants with regard to the real tenets of Catholic faith. A society too, 
established for the purpose of giving them circulation, might assist the 
Defence Committee in distributing the publications of the association, 
and otherwise seconding its efforts. 

At the public meetings for religious or charitable objects of every 
denomination of Protestants this committee has distributed its handbill 
tracts in great abundance. Persons have been stationed at the public 
meetings of Bible and other societies (particularly where the Catholic 
religion was likely to be assailed) to distribute them, and upwards of 
8,000 have been circulated at the doors of such assemblies. 

Several of the keepers of that sort of coffee-houses usually fre- 
quented by tradespeople and mechanics have consented to allow pub- 
lications sent by this committee to lie on their tables for perusal ; and 
in every part of the metropolis houses of this description have been 
supplied, for the purpose of thus throwing in the way of a large portion 
of the mechanics of the metropolis (who are now becoming a reading 
class of men) essays and collections of facts that must expose to them, 
in their proper colours, the calumnies and misrepresentations with 
which the principles of Catholics, and the practice, discipline, and faith 
of their church have been blackened. 

To persons going on board the steamboats that daily leave London, 
and principally to those vessels that have been engaged during the 
summer in charitable excursions, it has been part of the plan of this 
committee to have its handbills and other papers handed; and on some 
ceccasions a distributor has been sent to leave them at the houses of 
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respectable persons in the suburbs of London. For the perusal of 
steamboat parties, and of those who frequent the coffee-houses before 
mentioned, it has been thought that the excellent work of Mr. 
Howard, upon “Erroneous Opinions, &c.,” was peculiarly adapted, 
and this committee has accordingly missed no opportunity of supplying 
them with it, as well as with copies of the speeches of Mr. O’Connell, 
the Rev. Sydney Smith, at Beverley, and Mr. Butler’s two letters. 

For the frequenters of the tap-rooms of public-houses, and other 
places of public resort, tracts have been left, which, from their nature, 
as it is known they are read, must have an effect on opinion, proving, 
as they do, the fallacy of many generally received notions prejudicial 
to the Catholic religion, and which, as far as regard such persons, may 
be almost said to have hitherto remained uncontradicted. 

Having had occasional applications from the country, the committee 
has given to its tracts a circulation in a few towns and viliages. Some 
hundreds have been sent abroad in Colchester and its vicinity, and into 
the towns of Harwich, Manningtree, and Dedham, in Essex, they have 
been occasionally introduced. In Taunton, also, the handbill tracts 
have been dispersed, and about 1,500 have been furnished for circula- 
tion among the Protestant inhabitants of Canterbury. Some have been 
sent to Sunderland; and in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
persons in Stratford, Chelsea, Greenwich, and part of Hertfordshire, 
have been supplied. 

The committee is also engaged in a plan for employing the clubs 
and meetings of mechanics as a plan for giving circulation to its papers 
amongst that class of the community. 

About 15,000 tracts of various descriptions have been sent abroad 
by this committee (nearly 2,000 of which have been those supplied by 
the Defence Committee), and it flatters itself that the mode in which 
they have been circulated has been such as to ensure them effect. 
Aware that hitherto in reality it has accomplished but little, this com- 
mittee has the satisfaction of knowing that it has laid the foundation 
of a most extensive system of circulation, and of sending forth for 
perusal defensive tracts among every description of English Protes- 
tants. Its resources hitherto have allowed it to carry into effect only a 
very small part of what its system embraces; but it has hopes that 
when its objects are understood by Catholics that it will not want their 
support, and that it will be enabled to carry on with vigour operations 
that must contribute towards removing prejudices and opinions that 
have so long and so grievously wronged their religion. 

The committee has to thank the Catholic Association for the sup- 
port it has tendered, as well as for the tracts that have been received 
from the Defence Committee of that body. 

This Report will at any rate serve to remind the members of 
the Truth Society that, in spite of the energy that they have un- 
doubtedly displayed, we at present in some respects actually 
fall short of those who preceded us in the work. We are, 
indeed, as yet in want of many kinds of help; we need distribu- 
tors, and we need funds. Immediately on the formation of the 
Defence Society ten thousand handbills were distributed gratui- 
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tously ; if this means that the Society was at the expense of their 
distribution, we of the present body cannot claim to have done 
as much. 

But we must pass on. In 1832, or before, Catholic literary 
activity had found another channel. There was at that period 
a “Catholic Society for the Distribution of Prayer-Books, 
Catechisms, &c.,” as we learn from a letter, addressed to the 
secretary of that body by a priest at Rio de Janeiro, which is 
published in the Catholic Magazine for October of that year. 
His appeal is very earnest and touching, and, it is to be hoped, 
met with a liberal response. In the hospitals, he says, “ Divine 
providence has made me the humble instrument of many con- 
versions of Protestants to our holy faith... .. If able to read, I 
lend them such books of devotion as I have; and, when not, by my 
daily attendance on them, they become attached to me, and 
place confidence in my instructions ; and it is in these cases that 
I find the want of books of devotion. I have really been obliged 
to tear a prayer-book into three parts, to distribute to different 
wards.” Work of this kind—zi.e., the supplying of prayer-books 
and other devotional literature—has from the first been included 
in the scope of the revived Truth Society. 

In 1834 it was thought advisable to form a special “Tract 
Society,” apart from the Metropolitan Catholic Defence Society, 
and for that purpose a meeting was held on Sunday evening, 
September 28, “which was so numerously attended that many were 
disappointed in gaining entrance tothe room.”* “ Nosooner had 
the tree taken root,” continues the writer, “than it opened forth 
its branches throughout the entire kingdom, and similar societies, 
acting in co-operation with the present institution, were quickly 
established in Liverpool, Macclesfield, Newcastle, North and 
South Shields, Darlington, West Bromwich, Dudley, Salford, 
Stockport, Clitheroe, Skipton, &c.”¢ In 1838, on the formation 
of the Catholic Institute, the Tract Society was amalgamated with 
that body, having circulated upwards of 80,000 tracts and other 
publications during its brief existence. 

* Orthodox Journal, Sept. 22, 1838. The whole article deserves careful 
attention. 

+ The Orthodow Journal of Sept. 24, 1836, contains an article on 
“Distribution of Tracts,” at the end of which is “ a list of tracts already 
issued.” These are divided into “ Moral (7),” ‘Controversial ” (11), and 
“ Miscellaneous ” (6). The two first were issued in wrapper at ld. each, 
9d. per dozen. or 5s. 6d. per 100; and it may be noted that the “ contro- 
versial”’ series, judging from the titles, consists rather of instructions and 
explanations relating to the sacraments and other mysteries of religion 
than of what we should now call controversy. Certain popular Protestant 
objections—as that of celebrating Mass in the Latin tongue—are treated 
in the “miscellaneous ” section, the prices of which ranged from }d., or 
2s. per 100, to 2d., or 10s. per 100, It is noteworthy that gg now 
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With the establishment of the Catholic Institute, a new epoch 
was inaugurated in the history of Catholicism in England. A 
sketch of this body bas been published quite lately, and I do not 
propose to do more than call attention to its action in reference 
to Catholic literature. In its preliminary announcement, which 
is a comprehensive summary of its aims, “the particular objects 
of the Catholic Institute ” are thus stated :— 


1. To meet the calumnious charges against the Catholic religion, 
whenever refutation may be deemed necessary, by the publi- 
cation of accredited tracts or pamphlets or otherwise. 

2. ‘lo defend the doctrines of the Catholic religion by distributing 
tracts and works duly approved of by a clergyman authorized 
by the Bishop of the London District, for the purpose of 
explaining its principles and practices. 

N.B.—In most cases such tracts and treatises, as far as the funds of 
the Institute may permit, will be distributed gratuitously, either 
through the medium of the resident clergymen in their respective 
localities, or through members of the general and local committees. 
And every member of the Institute shall be entitled to receive a 
certain quantity of tracts, to be lent out to his Protestant friends and 
neighbours. Whenever it shall be deemed advisable by the resident 
clergyman, or by the general or local commitees, to circulate tracts 
at any public meeting held for the purpose of attacking the Catholic 
religion, these will be furnished by the general secretary on being 
applied for. 

3. Another object of the Institute is to put the poorer classes of 
Catholics in possession of books of piety and devotion at the 
lowest possible price ; and in cases where persons are too 
poor to purchase, to supply them gratuitously. 


The two other objects specified are not connected with literature, 
but it is noteworthy that three of the five bear on the subject. 

Space will not allow me to pass in review the numerous and 
excellent publications of the Institute; but I may be allowed to 
quote what I have written elsewhere regarding them. 


A glance at the tracts* issued enables us to realize the changed 
attitude of the public mind on religious questions. Fifty years ago, 
the modern doubts and difficulties were almost unknown, so far as 
the popular intelligence was concerned. The defence of the Church 
against Methodists and the Church of England ; evidences from Scrip- 
ture on disputed points, the Written Word being regarded as a court 


the prominent points of controversy between Catholics and Anglicans— 
such as the “ continuity” and “ Catholicity” of the Established Church— 
find no place in these lists. Could any more striking evidence be adduced 
than that which this silence affords to the marvellous change of front 
adopted by Anglicans during the last fifty years ? 

* There is still in some quarters a prejudice against the use of this 
convenient word, which, however, appears at the head of all the publica- 
tions of the Institute. 
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of final appeal; the publications of Bishop Milner and Bishop Chal- 
loner—these and others like them were the accepted antidotes to the 
errors of the time. It was not the very foundations of religion which 
were then assailed; those who denounced “Popery” would have 
defended their Christianity at all hazards, and their very zeal for the 
latter, as they understood it, led to their attacks upon the former. It 
was not so clear then as it is now—although there were signs and 
portents abroad—that the struggle would ultimately resolve itself 
into a war betwen Catholicity and Infidelity ; and a demonstration that 
the Catholic Church truly represented Bible Christianity removed, 
perhaps, at that period the greatest obstacle to conversion. Men then, 
as a rule implicitly believed in the Bible; but this can scarcely be said 
to be the case now.* 


The publications were circulated in large quantities, and often 
gratuitously. Thus, an edition of 10,000 copies of a tract 
entitled “Instruction on Christian Faith and Morality” was 
“printed for gratuitous circulation among the poor;” in 1841 
3,000 tracts were circulated in Bristol alone, through the 
“auxiliary” established in that town ; 15,000 of an “ Abridgment 
of Catholic Doctrine” was printed ; a Gaelic prayer-book was 
undertaken ; tracts were sent to New Zealand, Malta, Madras, 
Sydney, Rio Janeiro, the Cape, and elsewhere. Reports like 
these, which may be taken as samples of a crowd of others, show 
that the Catholic Institute was no mere name, but an active 
working body, such as we at the present day stand greatly in 
need of. At present, our forces are wasted for want of centraliza- 
tion. The work which the Catholic Union was founded to do, as 
well as that of the St. Anselm’s Society, of the Conference of 
Catholic Clubs, and of Catholic Registration organizations— 
all these, as well as the various activities brought into play by the 
Catholic Truth Society, might well come within the scope of some 
one Catholic body. In the days of the Catholic Institute, such a 
union of interests, if not formulated, was largely carried out ; and 
it is possible that a fusion may yet take place between some at 
least of the bodies enumerated above. 

Before coming to the immediate prototype of the present 
Truth Society, there is one point which deserves more attention 
than can now be bestowed upon it, but to which a passing 
reference may be made. With the exception of the Vicars- 
Apostolic—British and colonial—who appear as patrons, the 
whole management and control of the Catholic Institute appear 
to have been in the hands of the laity, and of a much mure repre- 
sentative body of the laity than is to found on the council of any 
existing institution, except, perhaps, the Truth Society. More 
than this: any one looking through lists of Catholic societies of 
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different kinds—such as charitable and social bodies, school com- 
mittees, and the like—or reading the accounts of meetings to: 
promote Catholic interests, as reported in the Catholic magazines 
and newspapers of from sixty to thirty years since, cannot fail to 
be struck with the more prominent position occupied in those 
days by the laity in Catholic affairs as compared with that which 
they now hold. Twoor three explanations of this might be given, 
but the present is not the occasion for them. But of the fact 
there can be little doubt.* 

It was not apparently until 1868 that the work of propagat- 
ing Catholic literature was again taken up. ‘The present 
Bishop of Salford (then Rector of St. Joseph’s Missionary 
College, Mill Hill) was the prime organizer of the work, which 
took the name of the Catholic Truth Society, and attracted to 
itself various representative Catholics, some of whom are inti- 
mately connected with the Society in its present revived form. 
Its prospectus is worth printing for comparison with that of the 
earlier Society already given, and with that of the present 
Society, which will be found later on :-— 

The spread of education among all classes in England during the 
present century is a fact which no one can regard without some degree 
of national pride and yet with intense anxiety. 

In the very proportion that our working-men are educated, their 
danger from infidel and rationalistic publications increases, and of 
such there is a deluge at this moment, not only in our own land but 
throughout Europe. 

But we Catholics have another enemy to contend with: the Tract 
Societies—which annually distribute some fifty or sixty million of 
publications, a large proportion of which are direct and often 
blasphemous attacks on the Catholic faith, couched in language which 
only religious fanaticism can excuse, and not only impugning the truth 
of all we hold most dear, but prejudging in a marked degree our position 
and rights as Catholic citizens. To counteract this evil there is but 
one way: to meet them on their own ground, to make use of the same 
engine, the Press—that instrument so mighty for good or for evil, which 
Leo X. speaks of as ‘an art happily invented for the giory of God, 
the spread of the Faith, and the diffusion of useful knowledge.” 

For these purposes, therefore, we propose to establish a ‘Society , to 
be called 

The Catholic Truth Society, for the Better Information of the 
English People. 

In doing so we have two objects in view : 

1. The instruction and benefit of our own people, many of whom 
are lamentably ignorant of the “ reason of the hope that is in them.” 


* One cause, no doubt, is to be found in the alienation of Irish Catholics 
from English Catholic interests. The leading speaker at the first Annual 
Meeting of the Catholic Institute was Daniel O’Connell. Can any one 
oa ay say, the present Lord Mayor of Dublin speaking at the Catholic 

nion ? 
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And this is the more important at the present time, when every news- 
paper teems with religious discussions; when religious topics are made 
the subject of common conversation among all classes—in drawing- 
rooms as in public-houses; in railway carriages as in steamboats ; 
everywhere and at all times and seasons controversial points are brought 
forward, and an accurate knowledge of the Catholic answers to be given 
is of paramount importance. 

2. The dissipating popular prejudice and error in the minds of our 
non-Catholic population—prejudices which have been instilled into 
them from their childhood, and which have been accepted without 
doubt or hesitation; and thus counteracting the influence of false 
teachers and their instruments, the Tract Societies, which, for above a 
century, have been pouring falsehoods into the ears and the homes of 
our peasantry. 

At the same time, every effurt will be made to soften prejudice by 
conciliatory language, winning souls by love and not by bitterness, and 
remembering the words of St. Francis of Sales, “ that more hearts are 
gained by a spoonful of honey than by tunstul of vinegar.” 

The Society proposes to print and distribute short tracts, in large, 
bold type, at the cheapest possible rate; these will naturally fall under 
tive heads :— 

1. Apologetic and explanatory of Catholic fuith and practice, to 
meet the rationalism, indifferentism, and religious diversities of 
the day. 

. Popular refutations of popular prejudices—e.g., that Catholicity is 
un-English, or unscriptural, &c. 

. Testimonies of popular Protestant writers in favour of the 
Catholic Church and against the Reformation—c.g., Macaulay, 
Hallam, Cobbett, &c. 

. Practical for Catholics, moral and dogmatic, to be distributed 
among families by the children of the Poor School, by the 
clergy and visitors of the sick, &c. 

5. Songs and ballads. 

Many of these tracts will be distributed (as is done by others) in the 
streets, in the parks and other places of public resort on Sundays, at 
the church doors, in the cottages of our country population, in the 
courts of our great towns where our poor are crowded—in fact, as the 
apostle says, ‘in season and out of season,” On other days, a cer- 
tain number of respectable men and women of the poorer classes may 
be employed as hawkers for the purpose of sale or distribution. 


The new Society was welcomed by the Catholic press, and 
supported by many clergy and laity: it was indulgenced by the 
Holy Father, and seemed likely to become a success. Its publi- 
cations were varied, and so far satisfactory that some have been 
reprinted by the present Society, and others would have been so 
but for transference of copyright. Yet after two or three years, 
mainly, I believe, owing to the appointment of its founder to the 
bishopric of Salford, it gradually fell away. We can only 
suppose that the time for the creation of a Catholic popular 
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literature had not yet come ; and that the few publications of the 
original Truth Society were but as the drops which come before 
the copious and refreshing rain. It may be noticed in passing 
that the Society restricted itself to “the cheapest publications, 
to be sold at a farthing, a halfpenny, or a penny each ”—some, 
however, were published at twopence. The present organization, 
while rightly making cheap publications its special care, has 
never committed itself to any such restriction, and, indeed, will 
no doubt develop in the direction of undertaking larger and more 
important works than it has yet issued. 

What may be the future of the Catholic Truth Society, none 
can tell. With the blessing of God, it may be a great one. The 
Society certainly has in it many elements of success. It is pro- 
bably the most representative body which we at present possess : 
clergy of all ranks, religious of almost every order and congrega- 
tion, laymen of position and education, and working men who 
have neither, but who yield to none in their desire for the 
spread of truth, are among its most active workers. The laity 
as well as the clergy are adequately represented on its com- 
mittees; and this is an advantage, not only to the Society in 
particular, but to the Catholic cause in general—an advantage 
the strength of which is sometimes overlooked. Men of all 
shades of politics are associated in the Society, and this again is 
well. We are sometimes told that it would be impossible to 
form a “Catholic Party.” As to this, I am not capable of ex- 
pressing an opinion; but the earnestness with which men of 
different position and views have worked together in the interests 
of the Truth Society would lead me to think the experiment not 
altogether hopeless. 

The objects of the Society were thus stated in its prospectus, 
drawn up early in 1885 :— 


1st.—To disseminate among Catholics small and cheap devotional 
works, There is always a demand for such publications in every con- 
gregation if they can be had cheaply, and are ready to hand. At the 
time of a Retreat or Mission, hundreds or even thousands of them 
might be taken by the people. 

2nd.—To assist the uneducated poor to a better knowledge of their 
religion. Most Catholics are attacked from time to time by the sneers 
or objections of Protestants, and too often have no answer ready. If 
their own faith is not weakened, their inability to state or defend the 
Church’s doctrine does harm to others. It is also desirable to furnish 
Catholic artisans in the great centres of industry with answers to the 
rationalistic and infidel theories which are constantly the subject of con- 
versation among men employed in factories and workshops. For the 
benefit of these classes, we propose to issue a number of pamphlets and 
eaflets to help them to withstand attack, and to give them a better 
knowledge of their religion. 
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3rd.—To spread among Protestants information about Catholic 
truth. Prejudice and error are still universal among the Engiish poor, 
but there are many who would readily accept the teaching of the 
Church, were they not so utterly misinformed respecting it. While 
the Religious Tract Society and other similar bodies spread their mis- 
leading publications with untiring energy, Catholics do little in this 
way to make known the claims of the Church of God, and to destroy 
the absurd notions respecting her that Protestant tradition has handed 
down. Short papers or leaflets with striking titles, containing a sum- 
mary of doctrine or concise replies to popular objections, would be 
eagerly read by Protestants if distributed among them or given away 
at the doors before or after anti-Catholic lectures, (ce. 

4th.—To promote the circulation of the good, cheap, and popular 
Catholic works which already exist, many of them being at present 
almost unknown, and to take notice of similar books as they appear. 


To some extent, all these objects have been carried out, and 
the work has been taken up with much energy by various bodies 
especially suited to furthering Catholic enterprise. Such are 
some of our Colleges, the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, and 
certain local associations formed for the special purpose of diffus- 
ing the leaflets and other publications. ‘The scope of the Society 
has been enlarged since this scheme was put forward, A series 
of Biographies, and another of Tales and Poems, has been under- 
taken; and these, collected into shilling volumes, have already had 
a large sale in that form. Of a penny and halfpenny Prayer-book, 
an edition of 20,000 was exhausted in less than six months. The 
pamphlets and leaflets on the Anglican question have been largely 
employed in combating the attempts of Anglicans to establish 
the continuity of the present Establishment with the pre-Refor- 
mation Church. Of a pamphlet on the education question, more 
than 40,000 have been sold ; and the leaflets on the same subject 
have had a large sale. The more usual Protestant misconceptions 
have been once more refuted ; while pamphlets and leaflets deal- 
ing with Socialism and Positivism have been issued. These are 
only some of the matters which have been taken up by the Truth 
Society; but even from this summary it will be seen that the 
plan of operation is much more extended than has been the case 
with any of its predecessors. Its last work of importance has 
been the issue, at a very low cost, of short biographies of all the 
English Martyrs recently beatified. 

This is an encouraging record of little more than two years’ 
work ; but it is felt by all who are engaged in it that it is but the 
beginning of what may be, with God’s blessing, a permanent 
unlertaking—equal, in its way, in importance and influence, 
to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and the 
Religious Tract Society. Already the interest shown at home in 
the work has been echoed from abroad. To every quarter of 
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the globe the publications of the Society have found their way, 
and wherever they have gone they have also found a welcome. 
But it is more seemly that others should speak on this point ; and 
the recent Lenten pastoral of the venerable Bishop of Birmingham 
showed in what light the Society is regarded by one who is perhaps 
more intimately associated than any other with the recent history 
of the Church in England. If any exception can be taken to this 
statement, it will be with regard to another name, not less honoured 
and venerated—that of the illustrious Cardinal whose home is also 
in Birmingham ; and it is with the greatest satisfaction that we are 
able to record Cardinal Newman’s warm and practical interest in 
our work, manifested as it has been in many different ways. The 
English Hierarchy has approved the scheme; and, among the 
other eminent ecclesiastics who have expressed their interest in 
its promotion, may be named the Archbishops of Dublin and 
Cashel, the Archbishop of Glasgow, the Archbishop of Bombay, 
and the Archbishop of San Francisco. 


What, then, is wanted to ensure the success of the Catholic 
Truth Society ? and what will be the result of that success? For 
the first, the active co-operation of the laity is necessary. True, 
the support and countenance of the clergy is an essential condi- 
tion of our very existence ; but this has already been secured in 
far greater proportion than that of the laity. It is the latter 
more especially that the Bishop of Salford is addressing when 
he says :— 

We are in the age of the Apostolate of the Press. It can penetrate 
where no Catholic can enter. It can do its work as surely for God as 
for the devil. It is an instrument in our hands. 

All should take part in this apostolate ; here at least there is work 
for every one. For ten whocan write, ten thousand can subscribe, and 
a hundred thousand can scatter the seed. For this purpose, under the 
patronage of the Hierarchy, and richly indulgenced by the Holy See, 
the Catholic Truth Society has been founded by a number of priests 
and laymen. It is already doing good work; but the good work 
ought to be multiplied through every town and mission, not in England 
only, but throughout the British Empire. It instructs, edifies, and 
amuses, it educates and evangelizes Catholics and non-Catholics. It 
will become an engine of gigantic power in the service of God, if our 
men and women have in them only the hearts and wills to become 
apostles. 

Say not that to scatter books, pamphlets, tracts, and leaflets is waste 
and loss, if you have but a grain of faith in the Gospel parable of the 
sower. God Himself, with bountiful hand, is always sowing his grace 
over the world of men, and what is the history of his sowing? Is 
greater fruit to spring up under the hand of the servant than of the 
Master? But for every effort we make, there is an eternal reward. 
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We need writers, a multitude of subscribers, and a numberless body 
of men and women sowing and scattering the truth wherever English 
is read and spoken. This means zeal, time, labour, and, we may add, 
humility, for the work has not the apparent dignity of debates on 
public questions and passing resolutions, though it will be at least as 
certain of its spiritual results. 


And for the answer to the second question—what will be the 
result of the success of the Society ?—I would say the result will 
be twofold. One part of it will be the permanent establishment 
of a publishing body, not aiming at gain, but at edification ; not 
spending its income in lavish salaries and sounding speeches, 
but a body to which every Catholic—from the priest who needs 
weapons of defence wherewith to arm his people against the 
wiles of heresy, or weapons of attack to employ upon the evils 
of all kinds which surround him, to the working man in the 
factory who is assailed by blasphemies and taunts against his 
holy religion, and needs the means for strengthening himself and 
for repelling the attack—may turn for counsel and support. Every 
kind of literature that a Catholic can require will be provided by 
the Society : devotion and practice, biography and history, tales 
and poetry, social and religious publications—all will be forth- 
coming. In a word, whatever is done for Protestants on a mag- 
nificent scale by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
will be undertaken—in a proportionately smaller but not less 
efficacious manner—by the Catholic Truth Society. 

And the other result, which we may fairly expect, will be the 
edification of Catholics and the instruction of Protestants. The 
calumnies and falsehoods which are accepted in all good faith by 
many outside the Church, and which are disseminated by others 
in whose sincerity we should be glad to believe, though we find 
it difficult to do so, will receive prompt and piain refutation— 
whether they spring from the newest and most insidious form of 
Protestantism known as Ritualism, or whether they take the 
grosser form of the filthy fictions of the class of “ Maria Monk ” 
and the like. Not neglecting our own people and their many 
needs, we shall aim at the instruction and conversion of those 
outside the church ; and our efforts can hardly fail to be blest. 
Blest, indeed, they have been already, by the approval of the 
Vicar of God upon earth, and by the visible success which has 
attended them ; and it is therefore with every confidence that 
we call upon all to come forward, and share in the work which 
is now ready to their hands. 


JAMES BRITTEN. 
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Persian Life and Manners.—Mr. Benjamin* has turned to 
vood account his diplomatic sojourn as United States Minister in 
Teheran, by giving the public the benetit of the intimate knowledge 
of the country thus acquired in a book which combines in a rare 
degree entertainment with instruction. Instead of the personal 
narrative affected by the ordinary writer of travels, he has divided 
his book into chapters, each treating of a separate branch of the 
subject, and forming a valuable and delightful essay thereupon. 
Thus one chapter contains a fascinating description of Persian 
country villas; a second gives a thrilling picture of the performance 
of the great Shiah Mystery Play on the death of Hussein and Hassan, 
witnessed by the author in the royal amphitheatre at Teheran ; 
a third is devoted to Persian art; a fourth to mountaineering in 
Persia, and especially to the perils and beauties of the great 
Aftcha Pass, 13,000 feet high. 

Among’ interesting facts to be gleaned trom his pages is the 
Persian origin of the manufacture of the so-called Russia leather, 
with the strange legend that its peculiar properties are due to the 
hides being exposed on a very high mountain to be struck by 
lightning. The inviolability of a stable as a sanctuary for criminals, 
who, while sheltered there, must be fed by the owner, and are safe 
from the wrath of the Shah himself, is a singular trait of Persian 
manners, whose origin the author says is lost in obscurity. 

Commercial Resources of Persia.—Despite the great salt 
deserts which occupy so large a portion of its area, Mr. Benjamin 
believes Persia to be capable of great future development. With 
the most primitive agricultural appliances, wheat is already grown 
in sufficient quantity for exportation, and rice, the staple food of the 
people, is supplied in abundance from the alluvial lands on the 
Caspian shore. The grape of Kasvin is proverbial for its excellence, 
and with improved methods wine of a high quality might be pro- 
duced. The Persian opium is the best in the world, and 2,000 
chests are annually exported to England alone from Bushire. The 
silk trade of Persia has always been eagerly competed for among 
foreien nations, and Mr. Benjamin estimates the annual production 
of raw silk at 608,000 lbs., of which about 15 per cent. is retained 
for domestic consumption. ‘The far-famed Persian rugs and carpets 
depend for their beauty on the individual taste of the makers, and 
it is to be hoped that the attempt of European merchants to intro- 
duce wholesale methods of manufacture will not rob them of their 


* “Persia and the Persians.” By 8S. G. W. Benjamin. London: John 
Murray. 1877. 
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excellence. ‘The importation of aniline dyes is strictly prohibited 
in the interests of this artistic industry. 

Considerable coal deposits exist in Persia, and a bituminous coal 
is used in “I'eheran as fuel for steam machinery. ‘Turquoise 
mines are a large source of revenue, but that from the pearl 
fisheries in the Persian Gulf is much diminished, owing to the want 
of proper restrictions for the preservation of the oyster. Mr. 
Benjamin does not, however, believe that a railway through Persia 
could be profitably made, owing to the sparseness of the population 
and vast distances to be traversed. 

The Far North-West.—Mr. Elliott’s* interesting volume gives 
us the first comprehensive survey published of the great territory of 
Alaska, with its area of 512,000 square miles, greater than that of 
the German and Austrian Empires together, forming one-sixth 
of the entire dominions of the United States. Its natural features 
are on a corresponding scale, and Mount Wrangel, its great 
volcano, 20,000 feet high, overtops all other peaks in North America, 
while its principal river, the Yukon, with a length of 2,000 miles, 
disputes the primacy of the Mississippi in actual volume of water. 
The immense westerly extension gained by the United States in the 
purchase of this territory from Russia, is shown by the fact that 
Attoo, the most distant port in the Aleutian chain, is three thousand 
miles west of San Francisco, which is thus situated almost half-way 
between it and the Eastern or Atlantic sea-board. 

The Seal Islands.—Mr. Elliott was sent out by the United 
States Government specially to study the habits and natural history 
of the fur seal, and the most interesting part of his book is that which 
relates to the Pribylov Islands of St. Paul and St. George in Bering 
Sea, the chief known breeding-place of those strange mammals. 
They begin to arrive in May, swarming out of the sea in countless 
millions, and occupying the rocky shore in what are called rookeries. 
the scene of terrific single combats between the old males or “ bulls,” 
who hotly contest the possession of every inch of crag for the 
accommodation of their families. The younger males, up to six or 
seven years old, called “ holloschuckies,” are not admitted to these 
reserved grounds, and herd in separate localities, whence they are 
driven to the slaughtering-places for the yearly battue. The charter 
of the company (Alaska Trading Company) only permits them to 
take 100,000 skins, and that number of animals are killed and flayed 
between June 14 and August 1. Although the great mass of the 
carcases are left to decay on the spot, producing such exhalations 
as may easily be imagined, no epidemic or other malady has ever 
been developed by this accumulation of putrefaction. 

Kamschatkan Volcanoes.—The record of the cruise of the 
Marchesa} contains most vivid pictures, both from pen and pencil, of 





* “Our Arctic Province.” By Henry W. Elliott. London: Sampson Low 
& Co. 1886. 

+ “The Cruise of the ‘Marchesa’ to Kamschatka and New Guinea.” By 
¥. H. H. Guillemard. London: John Murray. 1886, 
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some of the more remote parts of the earth’s surface. Mr. Guille- 
mard’s journey through the interior of Kamschatka brings before us 
the existence of one of the most splendid groups of volcano peaks in 
existence, forming a range of snow-covered pyramids varying in 
height between 8,000 and 17,000 feet. It is an interesting tact, 
hitherto little noticed, that some of these craters burst into activity 
almost simultaneously with the eruption of Krakatoa, showing the 
continuity of the plutonic belt from the South to the North Pacific. 
From one of the cones, 17,000 feet high, a pillar of flame was 
launched 8,000 to 10,000 feet into the air, and was distinctly seen at 
a distance of from 200 to 250 miles. This was in the month of July, 
1883, preceding the great Javan eruption which took place on the 
26th of August. 

Seenery of Formosa.—The eastern coast of Formosa forms a 
stupendous wall of precipice, rising from 5,000 to 7,000 feet sheer 
from the sea. This giant scarp is cleft by huge gorges on a corre- 
sponding scale of majestic size, the mountains which hem them in on 
every side being clothed with the rankest tropical vegetation. 
Rattan and bamboo luxuriate here, and the island contains thirteen 
varieties of the latter. ‘Tea is an article of export, and the camphor- 
tree, which grows to a considerable size, abounds in the primeval 
forest. Among other objects of commerce are jute, indigo, tobacco, 
grass-cloth fibre, and rice paper, made from the pith of Aralia papy- 
rifera, a plant peculiar to the island. 

British North Borneo.—Tle further extension of the cruise of 
the Jarchesa enabled her owner to report on the progress made, 
down to his visit in 1888, by the British North Borneo Company, 
constituted by Royal Charter on November 1, 1881, with practi- 
cally sovereign rights over 24,000 square miles of territory. They 
have 600 miles of coast-line, with several excellent harbours, and one 
river navigable for 200 miles by large steam-launches, while their 
dominions also contain Kina Bala—the greatest mountain in the 
island, attaining a height of 13,700 feet. Of their five settlements, 
Elopura is the chief, with a population which had grown, chiefly hy 
Chinese immigration from 2,000 at the beginning of 1882, to 5,000 
in April of the following year. Its name, meaning “ Beautiful City,” 
is somewhat of a euphuism, as it consists, like all Malay towns, of 
thatch-covered mat-built huts raised on piles generally in the water. 
The harbour is, however, a magnificent one, with an entrance a mile 
wide, and a length of sixteen miles. Close to it are the caves con- 
taining the edible swallow’s nests, which form its principal export. 
The natural products of the island are of great value, comprising 
camphor, gutta-percha, rattan, pearl-shell, and coal; but the labour 
difficulty will render any form of agricultural development almost 
impossible, as the combined heat and damp of the climate make it 
unfit for permanent settlement by Europeans. A tax on the 
export of swallow’s nests forms a considerable item of the revenue, 
the duty, when charged at the rate of 5 per cent.—which 
has since been doubled—having amounted in six months to 1,100 
dollars. 
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General Prjevalsky on Central Asia.—The following summary 
of the Russian explorer’s general estimate of Central Asia, intended 
to form the introductory chapter of his forthcoming book, is extracted 
from the Zimes, of February 3, 1887. Of the vast tract vaguely 
included under the above term, he estimates the total population at 
about 9,000,000, spread over an extent of 120,000 square miles. The 
insignificance of the figure is accounted for by the conformation of 
the country, of which four-fifths are desert, with only a few oases at 
the foot of gigantic mountains furnishing soil fit for settled cultiva- 
tion. These places have consequently been inhabited from a very 
early date, forming historical and geographical landmarks amid the 
surrounding waste. Extreme laziness and egotism, with a total 
indifference to all save satisfying their bodily wants as easily as pos- 
sible, are asserted to be the chief characteristics of the whole popu- 
lation, Jakouts, T'urcomans, Dongans, and Kirghiz, despite differences 
of race, religion, and manners. Like all peoples living under 
Asiatic despotisms, they are devoid of the ideas of virtue, honour, or 
duty, and exhibit no leanings towards any form of European culture 
and civilization. Power of deception, especially if exercised on 
Europeans, is the quality they most pride themselves on, and the 
family life of the sedentary populations is described as disfigured by 
tyranny and immorality. ‘The nomads are exempted from these 
severe strictures, and are said to be more amiable and truthful than 
their settled brethren. 

Russian Influence in China.—Perbaps a hint as to the future 
direction of Russia’s Asiatic policy may be found in the General’s 
views as to the subjects of China, and their earnest longings to 
exchange the rule of Pekin for that of St. Petersburg. The dream 
of the nomadic Mongols, the Dongans, or Chinese Mohammedans, as 
well as of the inhabitants of Eastern ‘Turkestan, is to become subjects 
of the Great White 'T'sar, whose name figures in their imaginations 
beside that of the Dalai Lama of Tibet, as the symbol of mystical 
power and authority. 

Discontent with Chinese Rule.—At some places visited by the 
expedition, the Mohammedan mollalis implored the General to let 
them rise and massacre all the Chinese in the district in the name of 
the Tsar. ‘Only trumpet the T'sar’s name,” they said, “from the 
mountain-tops, and not a single Chinese will live.” The insupport- 
able oppression of China, contrasted with the order and prosperity 
introduced by Russia, are represented as inevitably tending to push 
forward the dominion of the latter. A terrible picture is drawn of 
the government of cruelty and oppression systematically practised by 
the Chinese officials, under whom neither life or property is safe, 
while taxation weighs heavily on the poor. A more energetic policy 
on the part of Russia is advocated by the General, who states that the 
yielding character of her proceedings hitherto, particularly in the 
retrocession of the Ili province of Kuldja, have been set down by 
Chinese intriguers to timidity and impotence. ‘These significant 
arguments would seem to point to a repetition of the story of 
Bulgaria in the extreme East. 
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English Travellers in Afghanistan.—The Times of January 4, 
1887, gives a summary of the recent journey of Captains Maitland 
and Talbot, who left the main body of the Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission to the west of Herat at the close of 1885 to explore the 
direct route to Cabul by the valley of the Heri-Rud and Bamian. 
Within a few marches of the head-quarters camp they met a party 
of Afghans, who, were it not for the break-down of their baggage ponies 
would have reached Herat in nine days from Cabul by this route, 
travelling forty milesa day. The superiority of this direct line of com- 
munication over the other circuitous routes is proved by its use for 
military transport by the officers of the Ameer, and a convoy of 
arms and ammunition, escorted by four hundred men armed with 
Sniders, was passed on its way to Herat, followed by another, con- 
sisting of a hundred bullocks with lead for the arsenal. 

The Hazara Country.—''he Hazarajat, a mountainous region 
inhabited by the Hazaras, was entered after leaving the Heri Valley, 
and many misconceptions as to the character of this people are 
corrected by the accounts of the travellers. Instead of a turbulent 
and warlike race, they were found to be a simple, industrious, and 
pacific people, easily governed and comparatively tractable. The 
disorders of the country previous to the accession of Abdurrahman 
were due to dissensions among the chiefs, and here, as elsewhere 
throughout his dominions, peace and tranquillity have been re- 
established by the present ruler of Afghanistan. ‘The naturally 
orderly character of the population is proved by the absence of crime, 
theft being almost unknown, and but one murder having been com- 
mitted over a large tract of country in a period of twelve years. 

The landscape had a softer aspect than elsewhere in Afghanistan, 
recalling the Highlands of Scotland, and there is generally sufficient 
depth of soil to support conifers if artificially planted, as well as 
Himalayan oaks and rhodedendrons. There is a considerable popu- 
lation, and a good deal of cultivation, mostly on the hill-sides but 
sometimes extending to the summits. Pulse and barley are the 
main crops, and large flocks of sheep and goats are scattered over 
the pastures. Previous travellers have not exaggerated the severity 
of the winter, as the snow which begins to fall heavily in November, 
remains on the ground until the 21st of March. ‘he country, after 
it melts, is rendered impassable even for pedestrians by the state of 
the roads, slippery with clayey mud, and by the swollen streams, 
converted into raging torrents, this transition period lasting from 
forty to sixty days according to the amount of snow-fall. The road, 
constructed by the present Ameer, is still being improved in order to 
render it passable for artillery, but is very far removed from the 
English ideal, as it scorns indirect methods, and surmounts all 
obstacles in a nearly straight line. 

Source of the River of Balkh.—The Bakkak Kotal or pass is 
the most serious obstacle to communication between Herat and 
Bamian. It leads into the Yak Walang valley, ‘“‘a large marsh 
watered by the upper course of the Balkh-ab, or river of Balkh, the 
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principal source of which lies at the Band-i-Barbar, a series of five 
curious natural dams, forming seven narrow lakes with water of the 
deepest blue and of extraordinary clearness.” 

Ancient Ruins.—In this district are the ruins of some of the 
old fortified towns which studded Northern Afghanistan at the time 
of Chinghiz Khan’s invasion, and the study of whose remains might 
throw much light on its history. One of these, occupying a scarped 
height overlooking the Yak Walang valley, is called Shahar-i-Barbar, 
and is said to have been the capital of early kings ruling a people 
called Barbar—in Arabic, mountaineer. Captain Maitland believes 
them to have been of the same race as the Tajiks living near 
Badakshan, a people of the primitive Aryan stock. 

Gigantic Idols.—At Bamian, where the party were hospitably 
received in a village consisting of a few forts, they remained several 
days spent in examining the huge sculptured idols, the largest 120 and 
180 feet high, as well as caves and other antiquities, the interest of 
which, in Captain Maitland’s opinion, compensated all the fatigues of 
the journey. 

Afghan Turkestan.—This northern province of the Ameer con- 
sists mainly of an alluvial plain, stretching in a level expanse from 
the last spurs of the hills to the south to the banks of the Oxus. It 
is watered by the Tashkurgan and Band-i-Barbar rivers, diverted 
into numerous irrigation canals and ditches. The capital of the 
province is Mazar-i-Sharif, a town rapidly increasing in size, and 
quite overshadowing its decaying neighbour Balkh. Its streets are 
intersected by canals and diversified with plane trees and other 
foliage, “above which rise the blue-tiled domes of the Mosalla, 
supposed to be built over the grave of Ali, although, of course, the 
real tomb of that worthy is at Kerbela.” The Governor-General, 
the Sirdar Ishak Khan, a great magnate who affects] royal State, is 
suspected of regarding himself as the future Sovereign of Afghanis- 
tan. Meantime he is a good administrator und humane ruler of his 
province. The Uzbegs, who constitute three-fourths of the popula- 
tion, are well treated and have no grievances to complain of. 

Captain Talbot’s journey occupied exactly three months, during 
which 1,000 miles were traversed and about 9,000 square miles 
carefully surveyed.: The party were everywhere well received, all 
the officials showing eagerness in welcoming and assisting them; 
the villagers being friendly and pacific, and the country to all 
appearance perfectly safe. 

New Soudan Expedition.—Mr. Stanley’s expedition for the 
relief of Emin Bey promises valuable geographical results, apart 
from the attainment of its main object. Organized at Zanzibar, and 
consisting of 1,000 or 1,200 men, it is expected that it will reach 
the mouth of the Congo, by steamer round the Cape, about the begin- 
ning of May, and two months more is probably a sanguine estimate 
of the time required for its transport thence to the southern confines 
of the Egyptian Soudan. Steam transport, with one break of road, 
will be available on the river to the point near the Equator station, 
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where it will have to be abandoned for a march of some 300 miles 
across an entirely unknown country. If, as is believed, this prove to 
be a forest-covered region, Mr. Stanley expects to traverse it in thirty 
days, but ten miles a day seems a high average for African travel. 
The most important outstanding geographical problem in Africa, the 
relative positions of the Nile and Congo basins, is here —e for 
solution, together with the social task of striking at the roots of the 
slave-trade, which draws its principal supplies from the same country. 
It is well known that this was Seston's ‘purpose, postponed to the 
claim of his own country on his services, in accepting the command 
of the Upper Congo, and we may now hope to see the same result 
achieved by the man who was to have been his colleague. The 
expedition is accompanied by several African boys, educated in this 
country, and expected to be of use in communicating with their 
countrymen, and among them is the little son of the chief of the 
Aruwimi country, who made such a strenuous resistance to Stanley’s 
passage of the mouth of that river, on his first adventurous voyage 
down the Congo. 
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She. By H. Riper Haaaarp. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1887. 


HOSE who were fascinated by the weird extravagance of “ King 

Solomon’s Mines” will find a worthy successor to it in the author's 
new tale of diablerie and adventure. The scene is again laid in Africa, 
and another quest is the subject, the ancient record which forms 
the motive spring of the travellers being in this case a family relic, 
transmitted to the hero through an ancestry traced back to the 
Pharaohs. A shard, or fragment of pottery, covered with inscrip- 
tions of various dates and in many languages, including uncial 
Greek and black-letter English, is the memorial of this strange 
pedigree, and of the attempts made in many generations to fulfil an 
early mandate of vengeance against a mysterious sorceress dwelling 
in Eastern Africa. This long-bequeathed behest is obeyed by the 
hero, with results which we will not mar the reader’s pleasure by 
anticipating. The Ama-hagger, or People of the Rocks, among 
whom he encounters his strange experiences, have their prototypes 
in a tribe in Madagascar bearing a like name, Aateshivens, in 
their own language. The natural fortress in which they dwell is 
exactly similar to the one described, since it is formed of an extinct 
crater, whose cliff-like walls enclose an area of about eight square 
miles. This plain is accessible from without only by a chasm or 
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tunnel piercing the rock-barrier, with deep water on either side of 
the narrow path leading through it. It is to be regretted that, 
despite the great merits of the book, it contains some passages which 
render it unsuitable to be put into the hands of young people. 





In the Clouds. By Cuartes Eapert Crappock. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 


HE author of “The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains,” 
with that subtle magic of words which can call up visions, trans- 
ports us into a new and unknown region, and makes it familiar as a 
art of our own experience. The mountains of Tennessee, with their 
illimitable breadths of sun and shadow, are, in this as in her former 
work, the background of her picture, and the wild and lawless 
population of their slopes furnishes the figures that lend it human 
interest. Without over-idealization she contrives to cast a halo of 
poetic charm over the lives of these rude semi-outlaws, while their 
very dialect, uncouth and almost unintelligible as it is, has a strange 
fascination for the reader. From their ranks too she has drawn two 
of the most pathetic female types in the pages of fiction, since 
Dorinda Cayce and Alethea Sayles are worthy to stand beside 
Jeanie Deans in their simple peasant dignity and unflinching recti- 
tude of judgment. The plot of the author’s present work turns on 
the adventures of Mink Lorey, a wild and wayward youpg moun- 
taineer, little deserving of the heroine’s exalted devotion and fidelity. 
His troubles, indeed, despite their disastrous ending, are due 
rather to reckless freakishness of nature than deliberate malice, 
though it must be confessed that an occasional dose of “ bresh- 
whiskey,” as the product of the illicit stills is called, has its full 
share in producing them. The author gives a lofty and tragic 
nobility to the fate of this seemingly worthless creature by allotting 
to him the crowning redemption of death in an act of self-sacrifice. 
Moved by an rp pe but not unnatural impulse of humanity, he 
goes at the peril of his newly regained liberty to seek aid for a half- 
drowned man, a moment before the object of his jealous hate and 
fury, whom indeed he had come out with the deliberate purpose of 
slaying. Though an accidental death overtakes him on the way, he 
lives to achieve his errand of mercy, and save the life of his former 
enemy. Thus Alethea’s love is justified, and a life that gave 
little promise is ennobled by an heroic end. The interest of the narra- 
tive culminates in the trial of Mink for a death unconsciously caused 
by him in a mischievous frolic. The scene in the court-house of 
Shaftesville is a masterpiece of imaginative realism, relieved by keen 
touches of humorous description, and touched with tenderest poetic 
grace by the exquisite picture of the baby-girl brought in to draw 
the names of the jury. In her child studies indeed the author 
recails Victor Hugo, but while his are rather idealized abstractions 
of infancy, those of the American novelist are individual types as 
strongly marked .as the grown-up personages of her story. We use 
FF2 
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the pronoun advisedly, for on the title-page of her present work 
she allows her alias to be penetrated by adding her real name of 
Mary Murfree to the assumed one of Egbert Craddock. Among 
female novelists she may take rank with the very highest, while 
her youth gives promise of still further development of her powers. 





A Son of Hagar. By Hat, Carine. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1887. 


HE reputation gained by the author of “‘ The Shadow of a Crime ” 
will not be enhanced by his present work. In this he has 
scarcely attempted to give the semblance of coherence to a wildly 
improbable plot, starting from a tangle of doubtful genealogies, in 
which the complications of Irish and Scotch marriages and semi- 
marriages end by leaving the reader uncertain as to the real parentage 
of any of the personages. Owing to these obscure relationships, one 
half-brother is enabled to personate another so as to take possession of 
his property, and even claim that of his wife, while the real owner 
is expiating, as a convict at Portland, the crime committed by his 
double. The repentance and confession of a third brother, who had 
brought about this ingenious substitution from motives of revenge 
and jealousy, finally restore matters, to an equitable footing and 
enable virtue to triumph duly in the third volume to the acclama- 
tions of feasting rustics and the chimes of village joy-bells. 





Jess. By H. Riper Haaaarp. London: 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1887. 


THIS is a stirring tale of romance and adventure in the Transvaal, 

[ the incidents of which are furnished by the successful rising of 
the Boers against their English rulers, The sufferings and humilia- 
tions of the loyalists are described in harrowing detail, and on them 
the plot is mainly made to hinge. In the drawing of character there 
is a tendency to exaggerate the darker traits, and the unredeemed 
blackness of the Boer villain wants some finer gradations of light 
and shade to make it seem true to nature. The end of the hapless 
heroine, too, is a climax of horror, constituting a violation of 
taste and even of morality, and leaving, in its suggestion of 
ghastly ferocity, a painful and inartistic impression on the reader's 
mind. 





Springhaven. By R. D. Buackmore. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1887. 


‘JHE author of “ Lorna Doone” gives us in these volumes one of 

his quaint old-world tales of rustic life in remote districts. Its 
scene is laid in Springhaven, a port in Sussex, during the stirring 
times of expectancy and preparation, when Napoleon from his camp 
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at Boulogne held the menace of invasion suspended over the opposite 
shores of England. With this national crisis the fortunes of the 
characters are all bound up, and the stir and thrill of the im ending 
—_ working among the various classes of coast dwellers are 
vividly realized. There is, however, little coherence or probability 
in the series of incidents grafted on this heroic theme, and the cha- 
racters fail to impress us with a sense of individuality. The heroine 
is little worthy of her position, for she is a frivolous coquette, who 
betrays the official secrets of her father, the admiral in command of 
the coast defences, to a French spy, and eventually causes his death 
by introducing this traitor into his house. We have incidental 
sketches both of Nelson and Napoleon, and the semi-seafaring story 
closes appropriately with the naval Waterloo, the battle of Trafalgar, 





Lazarus in London. By F. W. Rosinson. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1886. 


R. ROBINSON has laid the scene of his original and interesting 
novel among the struggling population of London, as is 
implied in its title. The centre of action is a poor and disreputable 
street in the purlieus of Soho, where three girls, fallen from better 
fortunes, try to earn a pittance by needlework combined with the 
a of an obscure haberdasher’s shop. Lydia, the elder, has sacri- 
ced her own prospects of happiness to the duty bequeathed to her 
by her dying mother, of tending and caring for her two young 
step-sisters, ‘ella and Maud, who, with the ingratitude of youth, 
have little sympathy or affection for the staid monitress, so loyally 
devoted to them. Hier story and character are full of that pathos 
which the poetical faculty can show underlying the most homely 
existence. The father of the heroines, by name William Prothero, 
a broken-down City merchant, now living as a pensioner in an 
almshouse, throws a dark shadow over their lives by his mysterious 
conduct in connection with the murder of his former partner, against 
whom he entertained a bitter grudge. His semi-craziness is vividly 
portrayed, and gives a lurid interest to the development of his 
character in the events of the narrative. The latter turns on the 
tracking out of the murder, the secret of which, involving the 
imprisonment and accusation of the hero, is ingeniously kept until 
the close. Sal Garboush, the drunken street-vagrant, with occa- 
sionally touches of womanly feeling redeeming her coarse and 
brutalized exterior, is a vigorous portrait of the realistic school, and 
the squalid misery of her father’s death-bed could doubtless be 
matched in many actual scenes of London life. 





The Story of an African Farm. By Raupu Iron (Olive Schreiner). 
New Edition. London: Chapman & Hall. 1887. 
its appearance in a second edition this novel has received the 
stamp of success, and it has undoubted power, though of a some- 
what morbid and gruesome character. There isa large admixture of 
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introspective philosophy, which seems to be Agnostic or semi- 
Agnostic as far as it is intelligible, and its pages are coloured with 
the dreary pessimism characteristic of modern thought. The 
heroine’s conversation and conduct imply a negation of all morality, 
and the lingering tortures of her end are unredeemed by a ray of 
hope for the future. The story nevertheless, despite these faults, is 
interesting, even where unnatural, and the incongruous setting of 
South African settler-life rather heightens the effect of the strange, 
highly-pitched intellectual aspirations of the principal personages. 
The secondary sketches of Dutch manners are full of quaint humour, 
and we feel that the Boer courtship and wedding with their prosaic 
homeliness are drawn from life. 





Dawn. By H. Riper Haaearp. London: John & Robert 
Maxwell. 


7". title-page of this novel bears no date, and though advertised 

among new works, it would seem on internal evidence to be of 
earlier composition than the recent writings of the author. In regard 
of probability or motive of the action, it belongs indeed rather to the 
‘penny dreadful ” school of fiction, and resembles the tales published 
in the cheaper serials of this class, in its jumble of sensational inci- 
dents, without adequate leverage of force in the characters por- 
trayed to set the machinery of the plot in motion. Some of the 
incidents and situations ought also on moral grounds to have been 
omitted, and, as it is scarcely likely to appear in an expurgated 
edition, it had better be avoided altogether. 
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FRENCH PERIODICALS. 
Revue des Questions Historiques. Janvier, 1887. Paris. 


The Empire and the Church in the Reign of Gallienus.— 
Under this title M. Paul Allard writes an article which will prove 
as interesting to the secular as to the Church historian. The reign 
of Gallienus, he says, marks one of the most important moments in 
the political as well as the religious history of the third century. 
Gallienus began to exercise real power in the West a.p. 258; it 
was the moment of great invasions menacing the existence of the 
Empire. He repaired, indeed, the most serious fault of his father, 
and suppressed the persecution of the Christians, but showed himself 
less of a sound politician on another point : instead of encouraging 
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concentration against the barbarians he used his life and strength 
in conflict with his colleagues in East and West. His was a singular, 
interesting reign ; it saw by anticipation the figures of those great 
movements which re-appeared later and filled the world’s stage—as, 
é.g., the division of the — which was a prelude of that realized 
thirty years later under Diocletian; religious peace, fifty years 
before Constantine ; barbarian inroads in East and West, forecasts 
of the coming cataclysm that transformed Europe in the fifth and 
sixth centuries, and destroyed Roman Asia in the seventh. And under 
Gallienus none of these events produced their full effect ; all remained 
incomplete. Yet, crowded on one another into the brief space of 
ten years, they offer a moving spectacle. They manifest in advance 
the causes of weakness of the Empire, they point already to the 
remedies that might yet have been applied. Such is the rapid 
sketch of the period here treated in a lengthened article, a period 
which M. Allard considers is too little studied. He traces the 
condition of the State in Itaiy and the Central Empire, the value 
and actuality of the peace granted by the Emperor to the Christians 
and the influence of his wife in their behalf; next, the condition of 
the East and how far there the Christians suffered the influence of 
Zenobia; then, lastly, the condition of Gaul, and the relations of 
State to the Christian society in Gaul, Britain, and Spain. In the 
central provinces the edict of Gallienus brought peace, but not 
absolutely everywhere ; the weak character of the Emperor could 
not secure it in distant regions, where in one place perhaps it was 
flagrantly infringed, and in another scarcely respected in the letter, 
whilst violated in spirit where rulers hated the Christian religion. 
In the East persecution was open and bitter. In Gaul the Christians 
lived tranquilly. M. Allard considers that history has judged the 
character of Gallienus severely as to his incoherence, tyranny, and 
softness, and has not sufficiently reproached him for his greatest error— 
refusing to see the necessity, both political and military, of the two 
Empires founded in the Bast and West of the Roman world: en 
revanche he gave peace to the Christians under his rule: a peace 
which unfortunately did not endure; to establish it permanently 
demanded a firmer hand than his. 

In the same number of the Revue M. Fustel des Coulanges has, 
under the title “De l’Analyse des ‘Textes Historiques,” a severe 
criticism of M. Monod for his reading into the text of Gregory of 
Tours, by way of pretended analysis, Tacitus, the Salic law, and 
what not, with results as unjust to Gregory as unfair and misleading. 
M. Alfred Brandrillart has a paper, very interesting to students of 
French history, on “ The Pretensions of Philip V. to the Throne of 
France,” which is entirely based on unedited documents; M. L. 
Pingaud writes, also instructively, on “Le Commerce du Levant 
sous Louis XVI.;” and, lastly, we may mention a very useful, ana- 
lytical account of M. l’Abbé Duchesne’s new edition of the “ Liber 

ontificalis,” from the pen of M. Paul Fournier. 
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GERMAN PERIODICALS. 
By Canon BELLEsHEIM, Aachen. 


1. Katholik. 


The Year of SS. Peter and Paul’s Death.—Dr. Kellner, Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Bonn, contributes 
to the January and February numbers two thoughtful papers on 
this intricate question. The prince of the Apostles, it is generally 
said, shed his blood for the faith, together with S. Paul, at Rome, 
on the 29th of June, a.p. 67. The first question to be met, on this 
important point, is: What say the historical documents? And in 
his first article Dr. Kellner is mainly occupied in gathering together 
from the most ancient authors of Christian antiquity whatever seems 
to bear thereupon. These number no less than forty-two; and we 
shall not attempt to reproduce them here. We will only mention, 
in passing, that both Furius D. Philocalus, secretary to Pope 
Damasus, and St. Leo the Great in his Sacramentarium (Migne, t. 55, 
col. 60), assign the death of St. Peter and St. Paul to the same day, 
but of different years. St. Augustine does the same (Migne, Op. 
S. Aug. iii. 1049, v. 1683). The result of Dr. Kellner’s solid 
articles may be thus summed up:—l. The two Apostles were 
martyred on the same day of the month. 2. But not in the same 
year, since St. Peter died in Rome, his episcopal city, June 29, a.p. 
55. 38. Hence, the years of his apostolate amount to 25. 4. It 
was likewise in Rome that S. Paul died, but two years later than 
S. Peter—viz., on June 29, a.p. 57. That the tradition of later 
centuries could have arisen and been accepted can be due only to a 
confusion of these dates supported by the most ancient authorities. 

Dr. Schmitz contributes two rather lengthy articles, “‘On the Sixth 
Canon of the First General Council of Nicea, a.p. 325, and the 
Gallican Church.” “On the Causes of Unbelief in Our Time ” is the 
title of a suggestive paper from the pen of a bishop, who does not 
give his name. Let me call the attention of Christian artists in 
England to a very able and carefully done pamphlet, just issued by 
Dr. Reichensperger, on the eminent painter edward von Steinle, 
who died in Frankfort last year. He and Herr von Fiihrich may 
be styled most faithful scholars of Overbeck; and typical repre- 
sentatives of the revival of Christian art in the nineteenth century. 


2. Stimmen aus Maria Laach. 


Buddha’s Opinions on God, the Soul, and Immortality.— 
Father Christian Pesch follows up his suggestive papers on Buddha’s 
religious opinions, and, in this article, brings out the striking 
difference between Christianity and Buddhism. Indeed, an un- 
prejudiced reader after perusing this ped will readily accept the 

philosophy, whose exponent 


author’s conclusion : that the Orienta 
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appears in Buddha, is the very denial of what God, the soul, and 
immortality mean to a Christian mind. ° 
Father Kneller starts a series of articles on the two first persecutions 
of Christians, and in the first one puts aside the two very divergent 
opinions nowadays held concerning them by German, ‘feat, and 
Italian archeologists. A contribution dwelling on Irish affairs by 
Father Zimmermann (who is familiar with all questions regarding 
Trish Catholics) will not fail to attract the attention of wide circles in 
Catholic Germany. Basing his remarks on Mr. R. Barry O’Brien’s 
work, “ Fifty Years of Concession to Ireland,” he very ably traces 
the history of those both unjust and abortive exertions of the Trish 
Established Church to force an anti-Catholic education on Catholic 
Ireland. It is only to be regretted that the author did not set 
himself to describe the present state of higher education in Ireland. 
Notwithstanding numerous concessions, Irish Catholics are still far 
from being on an equality with Protestants in the department of 
University education. Father Baumgartner is always brilliant. 
Last year, to recruit his health, he went to Norway, and to this 
excursion we owe the article headed “The Hanse-town Bergen in 
a which, for its style and matter, has already attracted 
eneral attention. In this he is not only a brilliant prose writer, 
ut shows his claim to be reputed a poet by his most successful 
translation of Swedish poems into German. Father von Hammerstein 
wages war on ‘ Modern Ideas of State and School,” whilst Father 
Lehmkuhl inveighs against the barbarous custom of duelling. 





3. Historisch-politische Blatter. 


‘“‘Treland and England” is the heading of a paper in the January 
number, contributed by a German priest living in Ireland. Next 
follows a general survey of the books, papers, and pamphlets, all but 
innumerable, which have appeared on the anniversary of Heidelberg 
University. The brilliant volume brought out by the Hungarian 
bishops, under the title “‘ Monumenta Vaticana. Relationes Cardinalis 
Buonvisi,” deserves mention. It contains the despatches sent from 
Vienna to Rome in 1686, and received from thence by Cardinal 
Buonvisi, Nuncio at that time at the Emperor's Court. The defeat 
of the Turks in 1686 in the Hungarian capital, the second centenary 
of which was celebrated last year, never could have been achieved 
by the Emperor Leopold I. without the constant subsidies of Inno- 
cent XI. and the energy manifested by the sagacious and indefatigable 
Nuncio, who supported the Emperor’s waning courage, and traced the 
course to be followed in Hungary. Father Stevenson's able book on 
“ The First Eighteen Years of Mary Queen of Scots” seemed to me 
too important a vindication of the honour of the unjustly calumniated 
Princess to be passed over without a somewhat lengthened notice ; 
and I was happy to contribute it to the February number, ap- 
pegeeaey, too, for the third centenary of the Queen’s glorious 
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ITALIAN PERIODICALS. 
La Civilta Cuttolica, 1 Gennaio, 1887. 


Hypnotism.—The interesting series of articles on Hypnotism 
have been continued. In the number for January 1, of this year, 
the reviewer applies the Christian theory, in the light of which the 
more huneel stages of mesmerism have been already regarded by 
him, to the more restricted sphere of hypnotism, at least to that to 
which it pretends to confine itself—viz., as it supposes, the sphere 
of the natural and physical powers. Concerning the former—namely, 
transcendental mesmerism—there can, as he has proved, be no doubt 
of the intervention of diabolical agency. He has applied to its 
manifestations the criteria laid down by Catholic theologians in 
judging such questions, and he is prepared to adopt the same test 
with reference to hypnotism, and to make it clear that its apparently 
most inexplicable facts are to be fully explained by the presence ot 
Satanic influence. Some men think it strange that in Christian 
times the devil should have so much freedom to mix himself in 
human society. But the wonder ceases when we remember the 
power which Satan naturally possesses over pagans. Now, pagans 
abound at this day in the bosom of Christianity, or rather unbelievers 
and apostates worse than pagans, to whom must be added a still 
larger number of Christians sunk in indifference, and more or less 
culpably ignorant, who in no way shrink from contact with infernal 
influences. Satan wants to recover the sovereignty of the world. 
He will not succeed, for the gates of hell shall not prevail against the 
Church, but nothing hinders him from setting up a little India in 
Paris, London, or Florence. The reviewer tells us that already a 
society adoring ‘‘ Giove Ottimo Massimo” has been founded in Italy. 
This he learned from a gentleman, a distinguished writer, who had 
been requested to give the support of his name. In a village where 
masonic civilization flourishes, a good number of persons had also 
been induced to join in worshipping the sun. It is a well-known 
fact, moreover, that in certain assemblies of the initiated, Satan is 
adored with impious rites and sacrifices. It was only the other day 
that the Masons even made bold to invite the public to the Gerbino 
Theatre, to hear and applaud Carducci’s hymn to Satan. Others are 
surprised that the devil should make such an open show of his power 
in hospitals and in public assemblies; heretofore he has jealously 
concealed his machinations. But such concealment has existed only 
where his instruments have been watched and punished ; where he 
is honoured he is glad to come forward and display himself. Under 
masonic rule he can do as he pleases, so it is only natural that he 
should give free scope to his hatred of God or man in public, just 
saving appearances, in order not to alarm the conscience of the 
people, who are better than their rulers. 

The reviewer proceeds to show the new light which Christian 
science throws on those strange phenomena of hypnotism which 
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natural science is powerless to explain; as, for instance, how an eye 
fixed on the eye of another is sufficient instantaneously to produce in 
a perfectly healthy man a host of morbid and marvellous phenomena, 
or, instead of the fixed eye, the ticking of a clock, the looking at a 
shining object, the sprinkling of a little water, or the simple com- 
mand “ Sleep ”"—anything, in fact, at the choice of the operator. 
But all these absurdities, inexplicable as efficient causes by physio- 
logical science, become intelligible to one who is conversant with 
demonology, and who recognizes in these tokens, however ridiculous, 
the conventional sign of diabolical influence of which the reviewer 
spoke at length in a previous article. At the concerted signal the 
devil fulfils the pact, as St. Thomas calls it, or the contract as St. 
Augustine has it, in which view all Catholic theologians coincide. 
Nothing can be easier to Satan, with his natural angelic powers, of 
which he has not been deprived, than to produce through the action 
of physical causes, when he is not divinely hindered, the mesmeric 
sleep at any given moment, with allits accompaniments. But it will 
be said, when was this pact made, since neither the hypnotizer nor the 
hypnotized ever thought of dealing with the devil? All doctors, 
however, agree that this pact need not be explicit or express. It is 
sufficient that it should be tacit, and, in fact, there is a tacit agree- 
ment when the hypnotizer demands of what in itself is an impotent 
cause, such as a look or a word, a revolution in the whole hygienic 
condition.of a human body. It is clear that he believes in and virtually 
invokes the intervention of some agency capable of producing these 
preternatural effects. It was thus in pagan times that auguries and 
omens were invoked by sacrificial rites. We are not, however, to 
suppose that all are equally guilty in these acts; human ignorance 
and inadvertence are extraordinary. Thus, simple people will go on 
using a sign for some medical or other purpose, and by God’s per- 
mission will even obtain what they seek, with little, or perhaps, 
through their extreme ignorance, no personal guilt. We have not 
infrequent examples of this in the practice of many popular super- 
stitions. 

If the poor doctors would candidly confess it, they must be utterly 
bewildered by the hypnotic manifestations which they are called to 
witness, manifestations produced by the sole power of the operator’s 
will, and, as has been abundantly proved, even at a distance. It is 
all very well to talk of suggestion and predisposition, but these are 
mere words, themselves needing explanation. Moreover, how can any 
medical man explain, not only the instantaneous production of these 
states, but the deliverance of the hypnotised in the midst of their 
paroxysms by a mere puff in the face? What malady was ever so 
cured? And how explain after such paroxysms the entire absence 
of a stage of convalescence ?—a circumstance, be it added, in no way 
embarrassing to the Catholic theologian, well acquainted with the 
usually temporary effects of the most violent obsessions. As for the 
sight of covered objects on the vision of them through opaque bodies, 
or, again, the so-called transpusition of the senses, to account for 
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which the hypnotists are driven to have recourse to the most absurd 
theories, they offer no difficulty to the Christian scientist; as it is 
easy for the devil to produce the same impression on the retina as 
would the visible object if presented to it, or make a person believe 
he sees by his occiput, not his eyes. The same is true with respect 
to the sight of distant objects, the speaking with unknown tongues, 
and the like. “Signa autem obsidientis demonis sunt, ignota lingua 
loqui pluribus verbis, vel loquentem intelligere, distantia et occulta 
patefacere, et id genus alia.”* We refer the reader to the article 
itself, where the reviewer follows out the purallel, and answers all 
the various objections which muy be raised. 

This is a grave practical question for those who believe they can kee 
within lawful bounds by limiting themselves to the sphere to which 
hypnotists affect to confine themselves. It must be remembered 
that it is entirely at the operator’s choice what manifestations he may 
og to evolve. If he choose to stop short of what has been styled 

y distinction the transcendental, it is not because there is any 
definite line of demarcation between the less striking effects of mes- 
merism and those which bear a more marked preternatural stamp—in 
other words, betray the intervention of an invisible power, which in 
this case can only be that of the devil. 





Dotices of Hooks. 
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History of the Papacy during the Reformation. By Prof. M. CREIGHTON. 
Four Vols. London: Longmans & Co. 


ROFESSOR CREIGHTON’S work is the fairest and most solid 
history of the Medieval Church that we have yet seen, from 

any hand that is not Catholic. We make this reserve, because, in 
the commendation that we may give, it is always necessary to bear 
in mind that a Catholic hand would not have written many things 
that are contained in it. Nevertheless, it fulfils in a remarkable 
degree the profession which the author makes in the preface to his 
third volume, where he writes as follows: “If the writers of the 
Middle Ages are to be reduced to the scientific view of historical 
progress which we now adopt, the same treatment ought in all fair- 
ness to be applied to the literary men of the Renaissance. The cre- 
dulity displayed in the gossip of the one has to be appraised as 
carefully as the credulity of the miraculous records of the others. I 
have attempted to found a sober view of the time on a sober criticism 





* See Ritual. Rom. in its Introduction to Exorcisms. 
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of its authorities.” The author has been faithful to this engagement, 
and the book is marked by research of original documents, by 
accuracy in dealing with ecclesiastical matters, and by a calm 
judicial discernment. 

The title given to the book is narrower than its contents; for it 
begins as early as the great Western Schism, before as yet the 
Reformation, as commonly understood, had arisen. Nevertheless, it 
is true that long before that period a clamour for Reformation in 
“head and members” had long been heard. The title may, therefore, 
be justified in this sense; and it is certain that the Councils of Pisa, 
Constance, and Basel were the forerunners of the Council of Trent, 
down to which Professor Creighton intends to continue his work ; 
as also that the Renaissance, and all the flood of intellectual and 
moral evil which deluged Italy and infected Rome, was the prelude 
of the Lutheran Reformation. In this sense, therefore, the title may 
be justified, for it contains the two-fold Reformation, legitimate and 
illegitimate, Catholic and anti-Catholic, Constructive and Destruc- 
tive, the one which was wrought by the Church, reforming itself 
from within, the other, which, in attempting to reform the Church 
from without, has ended in contusion. No Soubt the learned author 
when he treats of the Council of Trent will not fail to observe that 
of almost every session of the Council, twenty-five in number, a large 
part is headed “ De Reformatione;” nor will he fail to appreciate 
the profound and world-wide Reformation which the Council of 
Trent has wrought in the last three centuries. In the preface to the 
first volume, the author says: “I have taken the history of the 
Papacy as the central point for my investigation, because it gives the 
largest ay for a survey of European affairs as a whole.” 
This mode of procedure shows a true discernment ; for, as Donoso 
Cortes affirmed: “The history of civilization is the history of Chris- 
tianity, and the history of Christianity is the history of the Catholic 
Church, and the history of the Catholic Church is the history of the 
Pontiffs, the greatest lawgivers and rulers of the Christian world.” 
In the introduction to the first volume, the author treats of the rise of 
the Papal power, and in his mode of treatment follows the same line 
as Mr. Bryce in his book on the Holy Roman Empire. Both these 
learned authors occupy themselves with tracing out the external, 
secondary and human events which led to the formation of the Papal 
power and the Holy Roman Empire. But in neither is there a 
recognition of the Be and vital force from which these two 
creations sprang. The Papacy and the Holy Roman Empire, apart 
from the Divine Institution of the Catholic Church, would be merely 
external and human organizations. No human intelligence or power 
can adequately account for them. They were both living systems, 
the Church having life in itself, and the Empire having lite from and 
of the Church, and enduring so long as it was faithful to the princi- 
S from which it sprang. Omne vivum a vivo, and nothing is sustained 

ut by the principle from which it springs. Professor Creighton 
seems at least to recognize these primary laws. He says : “The theory 
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of the Papal Monarchy over the Church was not the result merely 
of grasping ambition and intrigue on the part of individual Popes ; 
it corresponded rather to the deep-seated beliefof Western Christen- 
dom ” (vol. i. page 12). It is not without surprise, therefore, that 
we read that the forged Decretals ‘‘ form the legal basis of the 
Papal Monarchy ;” and “the importance of the forgery lay in the 
fact that it represented the ideal of the future as a fact of the past, 
and displayed the Papal Primacy as an original institution of the 
Church of Christ.” Nevertheless, he adds: ‘‘ The Papacy did not 
originate this forgery; but it made haste to use it.” But how 
should the forgery have deceived anybody, if it had not in the main 
closely corresponded with the facts before the eyes of men? A bank- 
note may be forged, but it proves the existing currency of bank- 
notes, and could deceive nobody if it did not minutely correspond 
with the genuine bank-note. The truth is, that the forged 
Decretals, except in subordinate details of ecclesiastical precedure, 
truly reflect the Divine primacy which was the deep-seated belief of 
Western Christendom—that is, of the Catholic world. After Ter- 
tullian had become Montanist, he assailed the Bishop of Rome as 
“ Pontifex Mazimus, issuing peremptory decrees ;” but these words 
wouid have had neither point nor meaning if the visible primacy of 
the Bishop of Rome had not corresponded with them. 

The divisions of the whole work, as far as it has yet advanced, 
would appear to be as follows: First, The Great Schism ; from the 
year 1378 to 1414. Before this period the unity of the Empire of 
Charlemagne had been broken up into separate States, and the spirit 
of Nationalism had profoundly divided the Cardinals and the local 
Churches. Nothing can more clearly demonstrate the divine unity 
of the Church than its survival and its restoration of itself out of the 
conflict of national schisms. The impotence of individuals to break 
up the unity of the Church had been long ago demonstrated, and 
now the impotence even of nations was conspicuously demonstrated 
in this period of the Great Schism. The unity of the Church 
reasserted itself in the Council of Constance, and nearly five centuries 
have passed in which the union of the Church with its head have 
been more than ever luminously manifested. The second period 
reaches from the Council of Constance in the year 1444 to 1464, 
which the author calls the Papal Restoration. During this period 
Constantinople fell under the power of the Turks. From that date 
the influx of Greeks and of Greek literature into Italy gave rise to the 
literary movement of the Renaissance, In treating of this subject 
the judicial fairness of the author is conspicuous, and affords a 
contrast with the learned but prejudiced volumes of Mr. Symonds. 
It must, however, in justice to Mr. Symonds, be said that he has 
faithfully and fully exhibited the inflated vain-glory, the morbid self- 
love, the childish petulance, the boundless licentiousness, and the 
virulent foulness of tongue of the Humanists. Professor Creighton 
o a calm and tame description of the literary quarrel between 

oggio and Valla. He says: “ Not content with repelling Poggio’s 
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attacks, or attacking his literary character, he cast aspersions on his 

rivate life. Poggio retorted by opening the flood-gates of abuse on 

alla. Every scandalous story was raked up. Every possible 
villany was laid to his charge; nay, even a picture was drawn of the 
final judgment of the great day, and Valla was remorselessly con- 
demned to perdition.... . The contest was carried on by clothing 
the lowest scurrility with classical language.” Poggio and Valla 
are fair samples of these literary duellists. Mr. Symonds’s book is 
still more abundant in these literary quarrels, and his whole narrative 
shows that the effect, if not the aim, of the Humanists was to restore 
classical tastes, classical standards of thought and action, classical 
morality—in a word, pure paganism, to the derision and extinction of 
Christianity. 

Mr. Symonds gives examples of their language as follows :-—“ God 
was Jupiter Optimus Maximus ; Providence, Fatum ; the Saints, Divi; 
their statues, Simulacra Dei Sanctorum; Our Lady of Loreto, Dea 
Lauretana; SS. Peter and Paul, Dii tutelares Romei; the souls of the 
just, Manes pit; the Pope’s excommunication, dirae ; his tiara, Infula 
Romulea; the Seven Churches, Septem Sacrasancta Divum pulvmaria. 
Bembo advised Sadoleto to avoid the Epistles of St. Paul lest the 
barbarous Latinity should spoil his style. 

Although Mr. Symonds describes so profusely the profound im- 
morality of the Humanists, and affirms that the genius of the Renais- 
sance followed the first Medicean Pope from Florence into Rome, 
nevertheless he fastens upon Rome and the Papacy the profuse 
immoralities which he describes, as if they were the up-growth of the 
Holy See, instead of the leprosy of the Renaissance itself. And yet 
he says that “the intrusion of the Humanists into the Papal Curia 
was a victory of the purely secular spirit.” Professor Creighton is 
discerning enough to perceive that the infidelity and the immorality 
of the Humanists invaded Rome from without, and involved the 
Papacy from Sixtus IV. to Leo X. in every kind of accusation and 
dishonour. Mr. Symonds says that “ bullying and fawning tainted 
the sources of history,” and that “licentiousness became a special 
branch of humanistic literature. Under the thin mask of humane 
refinement leered the untamed savage.” The profound corruption of 
manners, springing from this restored paganism, pervaded the whole 
mind of Italy with the foulest imaginations and darkest suspicions 
of all public personages, both men and women. ‘There is no Kind of 
domestic or private crime, from incest to poisonings, which was not 
imputed to them. The whole literary atmosphere was black with 
malevolent accusations. We can almost believe that we are reading 
the description of Rome in the sixth satire of Juvenal. One single 
example may be given—namely, Lucrezia Borgia. Mr. Symonds, 
with the full swing of Lord Macaulay’s style, describes her as if she 
were Messalina. Professor Creighton, with the cautious judgment of 
an historian, shows his mistrust at such alleged enormities. Mr. Roscoe 
long ago pointed out that the first traces of these accusations appeared 
in the writings of certain Neapolitan poets, who were exasperated by 
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the policy of Alexander VI. Hesays that they would scarcely have de- 
served a serious reply if Guicciardini had not reproduced them as 
“rumours.” From that time Catholic writers have repeated them, 
and Protestant controversialists have revelled in them. But, as Mr. 
Roscoe has pointed out, they are not only incredible from their 
enormity, but Lucrezia Borgia was received by marriage into the 
illustrious family of Este as Duchess of Ferrara, an event morally im- 
possible if her life had been so deeply stained and so publicly infamous. 
Contemporaneous writers, such as Giraldi, Libanori, Caviceo, and 
many others describe her as of uncommon excellence, virtuous, and 
modest. And the unanimous testimony of history is that for twenty 
years her life as Duchess of Ferrara was conspicuous in blameless 
dignity. It may be well here to remember two examples in our own 
history. Protestant writers have described Ann Boleyn as a paragon 
of virtue and religion, Catholic writers have laid to her charge crimes 
too black to repeat. Her latest biographer, Paul Friedmann, with all 
these contradictions before him, and with the advantage of later and 
more authentic documents, does not, indeed, clear her fame, but 
rejects the darkest imputations under which she died. Again, if we 
are to believe Scottish historians, Mary Queen of Scots was guilty of 
profligacy and complicity in the murder of her husband. Every 
successive historian of later date, with the continual accession of new 
documents and of fuller evidence, has cleared her name, not, perhaps, 
of all early levity, but of these foulest charges. We have reason, 
therefore, to believe that when the history of the Papacy before the 
Lutheran Revolt shall be re-written, in the growing light of addi- 
tional documents and fuller evidence, much that even Professor 
Creighton has allowed to stand in his pages will be cleared away. 
Certain it is that the succession of Pontiffs described by Ranke stands 
in such abrupt and singular contrast with those that went immediately 
before them as to render much that we read of the Popes in the 
fifteenth century improbable, if not incredible. It was the fashion of 
Protestant controversialists to hold up a list of more than thirty Popes 
whom they would have the world believe to be heretics or of unsound 
doctrine. As time went on one after another disappeared from this 
list, until it was reduced to two only, Liberius and Honorius. 
Against Liberius no heterodoxy can be alleged. Against Honorius 
no allegation was made until forty years after his death, in the be- 

innings of the Greek Schism. We have reason, therefore, to 

elieve that the course of history in the future will cleanse many a 
great name. Nevertheless, in the meantime, it is enough for us 
to remember that Caiphas was high priest and that Judas was an 
apostle. 

< third period, according to Professor Creighton, dates from the 
Pontificate of Sixtus IV., at which time the Papacy engaged itself in 
the politics of Italy by diplomacy and by war. In his judgment 
Sixtus IV. began the secularization of the Papacy. “ From that time 
onward,” he says, “‘ the Pontiffs became Italian princes, and by the 
enrichment of their kinsmen became the founders of the Papal families 
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which exist to this day.” The fourth volume closes with the pontifi- 
cate of Leo X. and the Lateran Council of 1520. 

Professor Creighton laid down for himself the duty of founding a 
sober view of the credulity and gossip of those ages on a sober 
criticism of authorities, a duty of absolute obligation for any historian 
who desires to ascertain the truth rather than to indulge his pre- 
judices. There has been no great personality in any age of the 
Church of whom two characters have not been recorded by contempo- 
rary writers. The divine Head of the Church prepared all his vicars 
upon earth to expect such treatment, when he said, “the disciple is 
not above his Master.” He was denounced as a deceiver, a pretender, 
anda demoniac. His vicars have been baptized with His baptism. 

If we are to believe the narrative of Ferretus, we should believe 
Boniface VIII. to be what Dante was deceived into believing, but 
Muratori has proved its mendacity ; nevertheless, Sismondi reproduces 
it. In the tenth century Liutprand so blackens his adversaries, in- 
cluding the Pontiffs, that his calumnies would have passed undetected 
if Flodoard had not written at the same time. We may take as 
illustration two modern examples: the character of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury as defaced by Mr. Froude and as drawn by Mr. Free- 
man; and, again, the character of Henry VIII. in Mr. Froude’s 
“History of England,” and the Henry VIII. presented by Paul 
Friedmann in his “ History of Anne Boleyn.” These examples are 
enough to put us on our guard against the studied accusations of 

artisans, and the credulous gossip of the world. Professor Creighton 

as weighed in the balance the conflicting evidence of such pontifi- 
cates as those of Innocent VIII, Alexander VI., and Leo X., 
observing carefully the rule he prescribed for himself, “ a rumour 
vains nothing in credibility by repetition ; the question must always 
be whatis the evidence of it.” ° The following passage is a sample of 
his candour :— 


Spain was aggrieved atthe reception into the Papal States of the re- 
fugee Jews or Moors, who were driven from Spain by the stringency of the 
Inquisition. Spaniards, in the assertion of their nationality, were de- 
sirous to rid themselves of all foreign elements, and employed the Inqui- 
sition for that purpose. The crowds of luckless Marrani, as they were 
called, awakened the compassion of the Italians, who saw them arrive on 
their coasts, and inany of them came to Rome, where they were subjected 
to no persecution. A crowd encamped outside the Appian Gate, and 
were the means of bringing an outbreak of plague into the city. The 
Papal tolerance was — easing to the Spanish rulers, and the ambassador 
expressed his wonder that the Pope, who was the head of the Christian 
faith, should receive into his city those who had been driven from Spain 
as the enemies of the Christian faith. We do not find that Alexander VI. 
paid much heed to these remonstrances; the Papacy in its spirit of 
tolerance was far in advance of public opinion. 


To this passage is added the following note :— 


Writers who themselves regard toleration as a virtue, sneer at the 
Papal treatment of Prince Djem and the Marrani as proofs of Papal in- 
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difference to religion, following in this Infessura. I do not consider this 
fair, as the Papacy in the Middle Ages always showed a tolerant spirit in 
matters of opinion. 


The following words describe the death of S. Catherine of Siena :— 


The legend goes on to say that some of those who called on Catherine 
of Siena were miraculously released. It was the last miracle wrought by 
Catherine in the flesh, as she died on April 29,1380. In the dismal history 
of these gloomy times she presents a picture of purity, devotion, and self- 
sacrifice to which we turn with feelings of relief. In her intense and 
passionate desire for personal communion with Jesus, Catherine resembles 
the fervent nature of St. Francis of Assissi, but her lot was cast in times 
when zeal had grown cold in high places, and she spent her energy in 
agonized attempts to heal the breaches of the Papal system. A simple 
maiden of Siena, she ventured in her Master’s name to try and redress 
the evils which were so open and avowed. She saw Italy widowed of its 
Pope; she saw the Church venal and corrupt; and, though she was 
inspired by mystic enthusiasm, she worked with practical force and 
courage to restore. the Papacy to Italy and inaugurate an era of reform. 
In urgent tones she summoned the Popes from Avignon, and Urban V. 
answered to her call. She went from city to city pleading for peace, and 
in the discharge of her mission shrank neither from the fierce brawls of 
civic passion nor the coarse brutality of the condottiere camp. Before 
her eyes floated the vision of a purified and reformed Church, of which the 
restoration of the Papacy to its original seat was to be at once the symbol 
and the beginning. Blinded by her enthusiasm, she hailed with delight 
the accession of Urban VI., and by the side of the violent and vindictive 
Pope her pure and gentle spirit seems to stand as an angelof light. She 
did not long survive the disappointment of the Schism, and though she 
remained constant in her allegiance to Urban VI., his character and 
actions must bave been a perpetual trial to her faith. She died at the 
age of thirty-three, and the removal of her influence for mercy is seen in 
the increased vindictiveness of Urban’s measures. Canonized by Pius IL., 
Catherine of Siena has a claim upon our reverence higher than that of a 
saint of the Mediwval Church. A low-born maiden, without education or 
culture, she gave the only possible expression in her age and generation 
to the aspiration for national unity and for the restoration of ecclesiastical 
purity (vol. i. pp. 70, 71). 


Every Catholic in reading this beautiful passage will desire that 
Professor Creighton may some day correct it with a Catholic hand. 
The history traced in these four volumes shows with what relent- 
less storm the gates of hell have beat against the rock of Peter. 
The prophecy is twofold, first that they shall never prevail, but 
secondly they shall never cease to storm against it. In the long 
history of the Church from the day when Peter descended from the 
guest-chamber to preach his Master’s name, a continuous and ever- 
changing warfare of every kind of human perversity and preternatural 
deceit has striven against the Vicar of Jesus Christ. Centuries of 
martyrdom, heresy, schism, barbarian hordes, Imperial tyranny, and, 
more dangerous, Imperial favour, the revolt of nations, the rising 
again of =. the flood of all refined and gross immorality, the 
pride and perversity of intellect, the gnosticism of private judgment, 
the revival of persecution unto blood, wars, captivities, revolutions, 
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and the usurpation of Rome itself have never prevailed against the 
imperishable See of Peter. It is more majestic at this day in its 
world-wide authority and its infallible voice, in the unity of the 
Episcopate in itself and with its head, and in the loving obedience of 
the universal flock, than at any time since the Prince of the Apostles 
was crucified in the gardens of Nero. 


Henry Epwarp, Carp. ARCHBISHOP. 





1. Life of Saint Cuthbert. By the Right Rev. Epwarp ConsirTT. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1887. 

2. The Life of St. Cuthbert. By the VENERABLE Bepe. Translated 
from the original Latin by the Rev. Josepu Stevenson, 8.J. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1887. 


HESE two publications, both of them of great interest and 
importance, have been called forth by the celebration of the 
twelfth centenary of the death of St. Cuthbert, which occurs this 
year, and which has already been kept with much solemnity on the 
20th of March. Hitherto the only accessible life of the great 
Patron of Northumbria has been the elaborate work of the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow. Provost Consitt, who at the “gees moment 
worthily represents as Vicar Capitular the see and the patrimony of 
St. Cuthbert, and has naturally, since the lamented death of Bishop 
Bewick, placed himself at the head of the devout priests and laity 
who wish to honour the centenary, has here undertaken to supply a 
want which many, no doubt, have felt—a life of the Patron of the 
diocese in a popular form and at a moderate cost. on Bewick, 
who had a singular devotion to the local Saints of the North, and 
who, had he lived, would have spared no pains to make this cen- 
tenary a success, seems to have inspired both this “‘ popular ” life, 
and the translation of Venerable Bede. Provost Consitt has all the 
gifts of a — writer—enthusiasm for his subject, a most com- 
plete grasp of details, and an easy and winning style. In forty-one 
chapters he recounts the facts of the Saint’s life, from his boyhood on 
the tanke of the Tweed to his death in the hermitage at Farne. 
Following mainly the narrative of Venerable Bede, he supplements 
it with the valuable additions of the anonymous Lindisfarne writer 
and of Bede’s own Church History. He also adds many useful 
notes, whilst the topographical details inserted in the text are the 
result of a first-hand acquaintance with the scene of St. Cuthbert’s 
life and labours. The whole work breathes piety, faith, and Catholic 
spirit, and it will form a treasured addition to those volumes of de- 
votional reading which are coming into increasing demand among 
English-speaking Catholics. Provost Consitt’s description of the 
various translations or disinterments of the body of St. Cuthbert is 
very full and striking. Many will regret that he abandons the 
tradition that the incorrupt body of the Saint is still wy in a 
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secret place in Durham Cathedral. It must be admitted that there 
is no accessible evidence of a matter which, of necessity, can never 
be tested until the Cathedral becomes once more Catholic. But the 
tradition certainly does exist. It can be traced to within about a 
hundred years after the desecration of the tomb by Henry VIII.’s 
visitors. What is called the “secular” tradition may perhaps have 
been disposed of. But the examination made by Dean Waddington 
in the presence of Provost Consitt himself—(the date is not given)— 
when the steps of the “ clock-tower” were removed, by no means 
exhausts the possibility of the existence of the incorrupt body. 
The hypothesis which the Provost seems disposed to adopt—that 
the body, which was undoubtedly incorrupt at the time of the 
desecration under Henry VIII., had become a skeleton by the year 
1828, seems more iemecule than the tradition itself. Archbishop 
Eyre positively states that the condition of the coffin found in 1828 
conclusively proves that no body could have ever decayed there ; 
and indeed Canon Raine himself was the first to assert this. 

Father Stevenson’s translation is admirable, and his too scanty 
notes most welcome. The (prose) life of St. Cuthbert by Venerable 
Bede has evidently been modelled on the dialogues of St. Gregory, 
and on that Pope’s life of St. Benedict. As an historical monument 
and a devout memorial of a wonderful Saint, it is equally valuable. 





Dante’s Divina Commedia: its Scope and Value. From the German of 
Franz Herrtincer, D.D., Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Wiirzburg. Edited by Henry Sepastian BowpeEn, 
of the Oratory. London: Burns & Oates. 1887. 


HIS is a Catholic Commentary on a great Catholic poem, and we 
have to thank the Rev. Father Sebastian Bowden both for 
having had it translated into English and for the admirable intro- 
duction which he has himself prefixed to the volume. Commentaries 
on poems are . to be dull and dry ; the commentator generally con- 
siders he has done his duty when he repeats in lumbering prose 
what his author has expressed in verse. The Commentary of Dr. 
Hettinger on Dante does not, we are constrained to say, escape 
dinguiee this common fate. To explain the “ Divina Commedia ” is 
an enterprise, however, which is not without its justification. There 
is no doubt that the poet himself intended it to be, to a great extent, 
an allegory. It has many of the defects ofan allegory: the allusions 
are too often obscure, the imagery grotesque, and the results such 
as would have been more impressive if stated without any allegorical 
apparatus at all. Luckily, Dante was a transcendent genius and a 
supreme poet, and he has almost neutralized the defects of his own 
lan. The intense personality which runs through the work gives 
it a kind of unity ; we never lose sight of the stern-eyed poet and 
philosopher as he shows us his —"y of hell, or purgatory, or 
paradise. Then his incomparable gift of expression coins and 
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stamps the pictures of his vivid fancy into concrete, solid, coloured 
things, which hold the reader’s attention as the earth, the sky, and 
the sea do. And the melody of his verse, so unique, so deep, and 
so surprising, defeats every suspicion of artifice or straining after 
effect, und completes that illusion—so necessary to make first-rate 
poetry—that the verse is the poet's natural song, unpremeditated as 
the morning hymn of the lok But if Dante has written an 
allegorical poem, it was inevitable that Dante’s commentators should 
fasten much more upon the allegory than the poetry. It is true 
that the great medieval poet had the inestimable advantage of 
writing as a Catholic upon the deepest subjects of religion and 
Divine revelation. A Commentary on such a work as this must 
necessarily have an interest peculiar to itself. One cannot glance 
through the contents of Dr. Hettinger’s book without observing the 
innumerable points in which the ‘ Divina Commedia” touches on 
Catholic dogma and Catholic life—on the Holy Trinity, creation, 
the angels, the demons, man, the fall, the Incarnation, the Blessed 
Virgin, the Saints, the Holy Sacraments, and other subjects con- 
nected with the deepest interests of the human race. When we 
remember, moreover, the history of this grand poem, and its place 
in literature, we cannot be surprised that attempts should be made 
to explain and illustrate it by the work of the commentator. Its 
plan and scope, its allusions, its theories, its learning, and its truth 
—all these offer opportunities for the historian, the antiquary, and 
the apologist. 

Father Bowden has written an introduction of some thirty pages, 
which he calls an “ Editor’s Preface.” In the absence of anything 
more comprehensive, it might form by itself a very serviceable ex- 
planation of Dante’s poem. The writer, among other things, enters 
somewhat fully into the subject of the poet’s treatment of the 
Popes. It raust always remain a problem why the clear-eyed poet 
and patriot so hotly took the part of the Emperor against the Pope. 
He must have known, and seen, that the freedom, the commerce, 
and the religion of the Italian cities and republics would have been 
quenched in an Oriental despotism over and over again if it had 
not been for the resistance offered by the Papacy to the German 
Emperors. Perhaps the true explanation lies in the fact that 
Dante’s experience of the internal wars and feuds of Italy was so 
very strong and personal that he was forced to look about for some 
controlling power to quell them. He elaborated a theory that the 
Roman Empire was of Divine origin, and that every nation and 
State was by Divine right its subject and its vassal. He grounded 
this view on the strangest mixture of abstract philosophy and 
legendary fable ; on the principles of Aristotle, the history of Aineas, 
and his story of the building of Rome. But it seems quite clear 
that his very strongest statement of the Divine rights of the Empire 
was never intended to interfere with the sovereign powers of indi- 
vidual nations or cities. And his only grounds of remonstrance 
against the Papacy were, first, that some of the Popes were inactive 
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or took part with France against the Emperor; and, secondly, that 
they were greedy of power and riches—an accusation which men in 
those days never scrupled, with all their Catholicism, to formulate in 
the strongest fashion whenever they saw fit. He did not approve of 
the civil princedom of the Holy See—that is, he expressed an 
opinion which in his day was probably rash, but was certainly not 
formally condemned. But he upholds in the strongest way the 
supremacy and independence of the Church, and the subordination 
of the temporal to the spiritual power. 

Dr. Hettinger’s work, which the English editor tells us he has 
considerably abridged and has divided into new chapters, begins 
with an account of Dante’s life and writings. The second chapter 
describes the idea and form of the great poem. The author is 
puzzled whether to call it an epic poem, or a drama, or a didactic 
poem ; he decides it is none of them, nor all three combined; it is 
the “ poetic encyclopedia of Western civilization” (p. 62). “It is 
the epic of humanity” (p. 16). Speaking of the wonderful terza 
rima, Dr. Hettinger says: “ Dante starts from the principle that 
poetry is inseparable from song. Poetry is only an oratorical poem 
set to music. Each stanza is adapted to receive a certain tone. 
With him, verse is not poetry unless wedded to song” (pp. 62, 63). 
There is something strange about these sentences. Perhaps the 
translation misses some of the distinctive terms. If not, we can 
only say that the description of poetry as “an oratorical poem set to 
music” is rather new than satisfying, and that the author appar- 
ently wishes us to infer that the “‘ Divina Commedia” was intended 
to be sung. 

The “symbolism” of the poem is next explained in chapter iii. 
This is not very interesting, but was perhaps necessary. The worst 
of “interpreting ” is that the interpreter is so sorely tempted to read 
into his author meanings which were never intended. We do not for 
a moment believe, for example, that the “‘ Vita Nuova,” the ‘‘ Convito,” 
and the “Divina Commedia” “ form a trilogy which expresses Dante’s 
spiritual development” (p. 84). Next follow three chapters, entitled 
respectively, “ Hell,” “Purgatory,” and “‘ Paradise,” in which the com- 
mentator follows the course of the poem and explains the structure of 
the poet’s earth and heavens, and the moral ideas which underlie his 
description of the realms beyond the grave. In three more chapters 
we have the exposition of Dante’s theological views, especially on 
God, creation, redemption, and justification. The two final chapters 
are called respectively, ‘‘ Dante and Reform ” and “The Church and 
the Empire.” 

Throughout the work the poem is nowhere quoted in the original. 
Father Bowden has followed Cary’s translation. A list of commen- 
taries and translations is given (p. 100), but it is by no means as 
complete as could be wished. We miss Landino and Velutello ; and 
surely “ Ottimo” is not a man’s name? “ Philalethes ” (King John 
of Saxony) is put among the commentators; but his ¢ranslation is 
considered the best German translation which has appeared. The 
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Monte Cassino edition of 1865 is not mentioned. ,“ Bargigi” is 
probably a printer’s error for “ Bagioli.” Father Bowden tells us 
that thirty translations and twenty works on Dante have appeared in 
English during the present century. Of these writings not one is 
from the pen of a Catholic ; and therefore, as he mali, the publi- 
cation of this English translation of Dr. Hettinger’s essay seems 
scarcely to need an apology. In this sentiment we most heartily 
agree. 

It should be added that the volume contains, besides a very full 
table of contents, a good verbal index. It is admirably printed and 
well got up. 





The Life of Mother Henrietta Kerr, Religious of the Sacred Heart. 
Edited by Jonn Morris, 8.J. Second Edition. With Two 
Portraits. Roehampton. 1887. 


i author of this biography has done her work in the right 

fashion. Instead of being at pains to point morals, or to adorn 
her tale with her own reflections, she has made her heroine as 
far as possible reveal herself in a series of bright letters, filling 
up the spaces with reports of conversations and the opinions of 
intimate friends. We remember once hearing the Master of Balliol 
contrasting Thucydides with Plutarch. The former, he said (with 
perhaps wne point de malice), only cared for truth ; the latter did not 
care a bit for truth, he only wanted to be edifying. Certainly the 
author of this Life wishes to be edifying ; but, in her mind, edification 
is not divided against truth ; in fact, she seems to think that truth is 
the shortest road to edification, and she has not shrunk from pub- 
lishing the most familiar letters, in which Madame Kerr shows her 
heart and her mind with the most absolute unreserve. And no 
doubt the wise, who, as Plato says somewhere, “always want to be 
with those who are better than themselves,” will feel it a privilege to 
be thus admitted to the intimacy of so gracious a personage. 

What struck us most in her life was its selflessness. Ordinary 
unselfishness in society consists in preferring the love of those who 
surround us, to one’s own comfort and convenience. Detachment 
even from the love of others is what few are capable or even think 
of. We read of Madame Kerr that “ she could only accept an affec- 
tion which was spiritual, supernatural, and noble. She received it, 
sought it even, only to pass it on toGod. What she could not pass 
on to Him could not touch her.” This reminds us of another holy 
nun of our time, with whom Mother Kerr presents many points of 
contrast. When Mother Margaret lay dying, she protested to her 
children, “I never sought to win the atfections of one of you. I 
never did that. I have not that to reproach myself with ; infidelity 
to grace—that I have.” Our Lord, as is His wont, seems to have 
rewarded this heroism (as it really is) in both these His servants 
even in the present life. 
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Renaissance in Italy: the Catholic Reaction. By JouN ADDINGTON 
Symonps. In Two Parts. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1886. 


F we are somewhat late in noticing these two pretentious volumes 
no one is very much the worse. To adopt his own elephantine 
style, the writer has blown himself out with the wind of hetero- 
geneous reading, and puffs it forth upon his reader with swollen 
cheek. “Over the Dead Sea of social putrefaction floated the 
sickening oil of Jesuitical hypocrisy.” This little thing in sentences 
gives the measure of Mr. Symonds’s historical stature; it also 
describes the point of view from which he treats Italian affairs 
during the fifty years which followed Luther’s Reformation. He 
admits that all the Popes of that period—Paul III., Julius III., 
Paul IV., Pius IV., St. Pius V., ry od XIII., and Sixtus V.— 
were good men, some of them really holy, and nearly all of them 
stern and active restorers of discipline (see vol. i. chap. ii.). He 
admits also that manners in Rome and throughout Italy were 
exteriorly much better than they had been for a long time. But 
all this is only “ hypocrisy.” He admits that nearly all the artists 
of that time, such as the Caracci, Guido Reni, Domenichino, and 
Guerrino, were men of blameless and even austere lives (see vol. ii. 
chap. xiii.) ; but itis only their “ hypocrisy.” Even Palestrina, prince 
of music as he was, wrote in a sentimental and “ sensuous” style, 
moved thereto by the “ sensuousness” of the Jesuit “ exercises” ! 
It is a pity that this absolutely frantic Philistinism has got such a 
hold of a man who has really read a good deal. What he says 
about the evil influence of the Spanish domination upon Italy is 
more or less true; and his pictures of the bad taste in things 
artistic of the age which followed Pope Leo X. is both true and 
striking. His descriptions, coloured much too highly, of the sinful 
and sanguinary intrigues of the higher classes could easily be 
matched in point of sinfulness in the contemporary annals of France 
or England; it is the refinement and superior civilization of the 
Italians which have drawn attention to Italian gallantry rather 
than to that of the comparatively boorish English, Germans, and 
French. But the writer has started with a thesis, and if the facts 
will not square with his thesis, the facts must look to themselves. 
The curious thing is that he is sometimes foolish enough to state 
the facts side by side with his own inferences. Thus, for example, 
he is fairly honest in his account of the careers of the various 
occupants of the Papal See; but his inference is that the “ system ” 
was “ licentious” and an organized hypocrisy. He sets up the poet 
Tasso as the “ representative martyr of his age; ” yet he shows that 
the Tasso of “ malevolent persecution” is simply legendary (vol. ii. 
P: 84), and that Popes and Princes vied with each other in honouring 
im and bearing with him till the state of his mind became so bad that 
he had to be placed under gentle restraint (vol. ii. chap. vii.). He gives 
@ minute account of the life and opinions of the pestilent. and mad 
atheist Giordano Bruno, showing him to have been a blasphemer, a 
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reviler of all religion, and a confessedly licentious brute—a man, in 
short, who would at that period have been tortured and executed 
without the slightest hesitation in any country of Europe, and most 
of all in England had Elizabeth cared as much for Christianity as 
she did for her own supremacy; yet he has the face to call him a 
“ God-intexicated man ;” joy at attaining “the simple intuition of 
everlasting verity pulses through all his utterances ;” and he finds 
it needful to go into all kinds of profound and pompous disquisitions 
on “his relation to the evolution of modern philosophy ” (vol. ii. chap. 
ix.). He says a good deal about the vain and bitter calumniator Fra 
Paolo Sarpi, and admits (against Macaulay and Hallam) that he was 
certainly not a Protestant. He describes how he died in his monas- 
tery at Venice, after receiving the Holy Sacrament, embracing the 
crucifix and rendering his soul to God; yet he denies that he was 
a Catholic, and asserts that he worshipped the same God as Bruno! 
(vol. ii. p. 257). “His animosity against the Jesuits is so violent as to 
make him incoherent; he states over and over again that a Jesuit is 
bound by obedience to commit a sin if his superior orders him, yet 
(vol. i. p. 283) he quotes this sentence from Jesuit authoritative 
writings :—“‘ When it seems to me that I am commanded by my supe- 
rior to do a thing against which my conscience revolts as sinful, and 
my superior judges otherwise, it is my duty to yield my doubts to him, 
unless I am constrained by evident reasons.” (‘lhe italics are our own.) 
But at the bottom of the same page he quotes this:—‘A sin, 
whether venial or mortal, must be committed, if it is commanded by 
the superior in the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ or in virtue of 
obedience.” These citations contradict one another. As to the 
latter, every intelligent reader can see the mistake, and those who 
are accustomed to deal with the theology of the religious vows 
can plainly read the mistranslation of the Latin. Mr. Symonds, 
usually particular even to pedantry in giving chapter and verse for 
his quotations, does not give one single specific reference for any of 
the sentences accumulated (vol i. pp. 283, 284.) We are not obliged 
to search for the exact wording of the passage which he has been 
unable or unwilling to construe; but there can be no doubt among 
competent persons that it simply states that when a thing is formally 
commanded, and there is disobedience, a sin is committed (not “a sin 
must be committed ”). 

The book is wearisome and irritating. What religion Mr. 
Symonds himself professes he does not say, but he seems to be 
troubled with very little. A man who had any sense of the im- 
portance of the Christian Revelation would have something good to 
say even of the Index and the Spanish Inquisition. 

Mr. Symonds’s style is an appropriate vehicle for his robust and 
aggressively vulgar agnosticism, or naturalism, or deism, or what- 
ever shade of heathenism he would confess to. He speaks of 
“apocalyptic sufferings,” ‘‘palpitating foreheads,” ‘“ blac guardly 
pointedness of expression,” “ gimcrack titles,” “hypnotic dreams, 
‘* beblubbered saints,” “ wilding grace,” “ polished carnalism,” &c. &c. 


. 
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There is a grand chapter at the end of the second volume, dealing 
with the profoundest principles of taste and criticism. It is not 
much to the point, and is probably a rejected magazine article. 
Here is a sentence which is a fair sample of the whole :—‘“‘ Successive 
waves of wsthetical preference, following one upon another with 
curious rapidity, sweep ancient fortresses of fame from their 
venerable basements, and raise upon the crests of wordy foam some 
delicate sea-shell that erewhile lay embedded in oblivious sand” 
(vol. ii. p. 394). Those who like this kind of a may find it in great 
luxuriance throughout Mr. Symonds’s work. He is under the im- 
pression that he has written a “popular book for English folk.” It 
must be supposed that it is his fine instinct of what is ee 
by English folk that makes him say—“ addressing a European 
audience, I should not have thought of eddying about the obsolete 
doctrine” of Sir Joshua Reynolds. And this is the man who 
criticizes Tasso and Reni and “Palestrina. 





Monotheism the Primitive Religion of Rome: an Historical Investiga- 
tion. By the Rev. Henry Formsy. London: Burns & 
Oates. 


‘{\HIS work is an attempt to demonstrate that the primitive 

religion of Rome was a monotheism imported from Jerusalem 
by Numa Pompilius, the second King. That a man of Mr. Formby’s 
ability and industry should compile an essay of 350 pages on such a 
topic without saying much that is valuable and suggestive was not 
to be expected. If nothing else, he has brought together nearly all 
the available evidence bearing on the early religion of Rome. But 
that he has established his theory, or is likely to convince the learned 
world that it has “radically misconceived ” early Roman history, we 
are more than doubtful. ‘There are certain large assumptions lying 
at the root of the whole discussion, the failure of any one of which 
involves the collapse of the entire argument. In the first place, Mr. 
Formby freely allows that his theory absolutely depends on the 
hypothesis that Numa Pompilius was an historical personage, and 
that the story of his reign and legislation is reliable history. It is 
well known that all the early Roman history is, to say the least, very 
debatable ground. Critics have been found to maintain that “it 
was a mere fabulous legend, destitute of the least particle of founda- 
tion in fact ;” but if this be intended for a description of the views 
of Niebuhr’s school, it is no better than a crude caricature. Again, 
nineteenth-century criticism will hardly allow that the traditions 
about Numa and Pythagoras, current in the early years of the 
Christian era, and preserved in the writings of Plutarch, Jamblichus, 
Josephus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, St. Justin, and other 
writers of those days, can be accepted as sober history. St. Austin’s 
“‘ De Civitate Dei” is a great work; but no one can read it without 
perceiving that the notions about early history then current among 
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learned men cannot be received without a careful sifting. As has 
been said, the volume is in many ways valuable and suggestive ; but 
it does not owe either quality to the formal discussion of the thesis 
it endeavours to establish. 





History of England under Henry the Fourth. By J. H. Wyu1e, M.A. 
Vol. I., 1899-1404. London: Longmans & Co. 


i reign of Henry IV. is one that has had too little attention 
paid to it; it is despatched in ordinary textbooks in a page 
or two at most, and the student is apt to imagine that it covers a 
period unimportant and unworthy of serious consideration. That 
such is not the case Mr. Wylie’s publication clearly demonstrates ; 
for though we have before us only the first of the two volumes of 
which the work is to consist, yet we can say of it that it is replete 
with interest and instruction. The conduct and position of Parlia- 
ment during this reign, the power and influence of the nobility, the 
civil administration of the country, and the system of defence against 
external foes are all fully treated, whilst most interesting accounts are 
given of the Percy family, and the warfare of the Welsh under their 
redoubtable leader, Owen Glendower. The reader cannot fail to be 
struck with the apparently hand-to-mouth system upon which the 
finances of the country were managed during this reign. There 
seems to have been a continual want of money, which more than once 
proved to be a source of danger to the good government and defence 
of the kingdom. ‘Time after time the King was unable to send a 
handful of men to defend some Border castle because he had no 
money to pay them. Expeditions had frequently to be delayed and 
forces disbanded for want of a paltry sum ; when an army ought to 
have been already in the field, the King was at his wits’ ends trying 
to raise a few hundred pounds to enable him to hold a levy. Most 
of the money required for carrying on the government had to be 
obtained of course by vote of the Commons, and Parliament kept a 
very close watch upon the manner in which it was disbursed. It 
would be a great mistake to imagine that Mr. Labouchere and his 
friends are the first to call in question the manner in which money 
is spent upon royal residences, pensions, and the like. In the 
Parliament held at Westminster in 1404, “the Speaker, Sir Arnold 
Savage, drew attention to the abuses that already existed in allotting 
the sums previously voted. Castles, manors, lands, and annuities, 
were granted lavishly by the King without thought of the poverty of 
the nation. .... In the King’s household and in the royal domains 
abuses abounded. The profits from forests and from grazing were 
not employed for their proper purpose, i.c., to keep up the royal 
estates, but given away to others, and then fresh grants were de- 
manded to meet the necessary costs of maintenance and repairs. 
Establishments were maintained for the King at Westminster, 
Windsor .. . . All these were kept at the public expense. ... . 
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Windsor was singled out as a glaring instance where abuses in the 
administration were most scandalous ” (p. 407). 

We feel constrained to observe that we consider Mr. Wylie’s 
description of the savage state of the Irish, which occurs in the 
beginning of chapter xiii., greatly exaggerated. He speaks of them 
as being “a kind of wild people,” as having “no town, house, 
castle, or fixed dwelling,” as being “ always in the woods ;” “these 
were,” he says, “the Irish or Celtic savages, among whom the 
English were but a small knot of armed settlers.” If things were 
so, it is a little startling to read in the same page of these “ armed 
settlers,” that “many had intermarried with the Celtic families 
among whom they lived.” But surely it is well known that at this 
time there was no such sharp distinction as is implied above be- 
tween native and settler; many of the earlier settlers had adopted 
the manners and customs of the natives, and become more Irish 
than the Irish themselves. Moreover, we know that when Strongbow 
landed in Ireland two centuries before, he found Dublin, Waterford, 
Wexford, Kilkenny, and many other cities ; is it credible, then, that 
during the intervening period the Irish had not only deserted their 
towns and cities, but even abandoned the use of houses and fixed 
dwellings? Asa matter of fact, the ruins of MacMorough’s castles 
upon the Barrow and of many others are a distinct refutation of the 
assertion contained above. 

There are some questions with respect to the Lollards and the 
Church at this period upon which we are not in perfect accord with 
Mr. Wylie, and about which we should like to have said a few words, 
but space forbids. On the whole, however, his volume is a most 
useful publication. It is written in a good clear style, with frequent 
references to authorities, which cannot fail to be serviceable to the 
student. Mr. Wylie has evidently employed much time and labour 
in its preparation, and we hope it may meet with the approval and 
success it fully deserves. 





Life of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati, Founder of the Institute of Charity. 
Edited by Wint1am LockHart. In Two Volumes. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1886. 


ar April, 1884, we noticed the first volume of a “ Life of Antonio 

Rosmini,” by G. 8S. McWolter. It appears from the few words 
of preface, which the Very Rev. Father Lockhart has placed before 
this new issue, that the compiler of that volume was not spared to 
write the second and concluding one. It has now been thought best 
to reprint it, together with the second volume, in a smaller and less 
expensive form. The first volume would, in any case, have had to be 
reprinted, the edition having been exhausted; aad the two volumes 
can now be had at the price of the first. Father Lockhart no 
doubt knows best; but many will regret that the handsome first 
volume of Mr. Mc Wolter is not to be followed by a similar one. The 
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life of such a man as Rosmini was worthy of being worthily pre- 
sented. But it is only just to say that the book now before us is 
admirably printed on good paper. It is enriched by a fair engrav- 
ing of the subject of its pages. 

The second volume begins with the month of June, 1849, when 
Rosmini returned from a brief sojourn at Naples to the pontifical 
court at Gaeta. It was at this time that whatever influence he may 
have had over Pius IX. began to pass away. Whether we are to 
attribute it to Cardinal Antonelli, as Father Lockhart implies, or to 
the alteration in the mind of the Pontiff himself, his “liberal,” or, 
as we ought, perhaps, to say, when dealing with such adelicate matter, 
constitutional, counsels were no longer acceptable, and he could 
not persuade the Pope to think with favour of that constitution, 
which, although he considered it to be of an objectionable French 
type, Rosmini still thought its author should adhere to. He became 
almost suspected, and was honoured by the attentions of the Nea- 
politan police. His works were sent to the Holy Office to be 
examined. The “Cinque piaghe” and another of his essays were placed 
on the Index. To all this he submitted with perfect obedience and 
resignation. He returned to Stresa, and passed the last six years of 
his life in that beautitul spot, writing incessantly, directing his con- 
gregation, and enjoying the se not only of many eminent men 
who actually joined his Institute, but of such friends as Manzoni and 
Pestalozza. He died on July 1, 1855, and is buried in the Church 
at Stresa, built by himself, where a marble tomb and statue com- 
memorate him. Before describing his last illness and death, the 
Editor inserts a chapter of anecdotes and reminiscences contributed 
by a venerable priest of the Institute, one of the few who per- 
sonally knew the founder—the Rev. Father Signini, of St. Ethel- 
dreda’s, London. There is a very interesting chapter on the 
Fathers of Charity in England. The connection of men like 
Gentili, Pagani, and Gastaldi with the Catholic revival of forty or 
fifty years ago will not, and should not, be forgotten. After a short 
account of Rosmini’s Congregation of Religious Women, the Sisters 
of Providence, we have chapters devoted to the founder’s virtues, 
and then a series of dissertations on his philosophy. Into the 

olemic which has raged of late years about the orthodoxy of 

osmini’s system, and about the pronouncements thereon of Roman 
congregations, we do not enter. Whatever may be said by the 
Civilta and the Divin Salvatore, the good priests, brothers, and 
nuns of the Institute in England may well go on with their excellent 
work, in a holy indifference as to the storms which blow upon that 
huge fortress of eloquent exposition and bold speculation—the 

hilosophical writings of Antonio Rosmini. Father Lockhart and 
bis brethren have given the world in these volumes a memoir of a 
remarkable man, not only well written and well put together, but 
full of value to priests, to Catholic students, to literary men, and to 
those who are interested in the history of the Papacy. 
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Missale Romanum. Tornaci: Typis Desclée, Lefebvre et Socior. 1887. 


iow well-known Tournay press has just brought out a useful 

missal in small, handy, quarto size, twenty by thirty inches, and 
specially approved of by the Congregation of Rites. Paper, printing, 
designs, and woodcuts are all of that character and excellence for 
which the Tournay publications are now famous. 





Handbuch der Aligemeinen Kirchengeschichte. Von JosEPH, CARDINAL. 
HERGENROETHER. Dritter Band. III. Auflage. Freiburg: 
Herder. 1886. 


HE first and second volumes of this third edition of Cardinal 
Hergenroether’s Church History have been noticed in the 
Dustin Review. Since their appearance the learned author has 
-been a victim of apoplexy. In spite of this, however, and of heavy 
official duties as a member of the Roman Congregations, he has made 
time to give us a revised and corrected edition of the third volume. 
This volume begins with the Reformation, and brings us down to the 
Pontificate of Leo XIII., whose glorious reign is traced to 1886. It 
is quite unnecessary to express praise of this great work, which has 
made its way everywhere and is universally esteemed. Breadth of 
view characterizes it, with dogmatical accuracy and a rare power of 
dealing with the countless mass of facts and minute details. Witness, 
for example, the account given of the last two General Councils, 
Trent and Vatican. The student’s attention should also be directed 
to the accurate tracing of the development of Christian science, and 
of the relations between Church and State. Here the Cardinal, one 
of the best canonists of our age, is able to explain and establish those 
Catholic tenets that for many years, in certain quarters, have been 
almost completely forgotten. The volume closes with most useful 
chronological tables. BELLESHEIM. 





Zsthetik. Von Dr. JosepH JuNnaMANN, S.J., Professor der 
itz Lheologie an der Universitit zu Innsbruck. Dritte Auflage. 
... II. Biinde. Freiburg: Herder. 1886. 


E are rather late in noticing the above excellent treatise. Not 

too late, however, for a book which deserves tie attention of 
Christian scholars who would test their principles of zsthetics by 
Christian philosophy rather than by those modern systems that are 
frequently at war with both Christianity and the dictates of sound, 
unprejudiced reason. Father Jungmann had scarcely finished the 
corrections of his last proof-sheets of this third edition when he died, 
November 25, 1885. It may, however, well be said of him: “ Non 
omnis moriar;” for his volume on “ Aisthetics” will live and be 
highly esteemed in Catholic quarters. In this work he states those 
wsthetic principles which, from Aristotle downwards, have been held 
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by both sound philosophers and true artists. Alas! one of the most 
baneful influences of modern thought has been the obliterating, even 
in the minds of not a few Catholic artists, of those leading religious 
ideas which should continually guide representation in’every branch 
of the fine arts. Father Jungmann comes forward as the champion 
of these; and his book has already won, both within and without 
Catholic Germany, such a reputation as not many Catholic books 
can boast of. The first volume lays down the main principles of 
esthetics. On the whole, the learned author is a faithtal disciple of 
St. Thomas, although in several places he seems inclined to leave 
his leader by defining the nature of beauty not so much by the 
enjoyment one receives from the sight of what is beautiful, as by the 
harmony existing between the good and the beautiful and man’s 
reason. “ Pulchrum dicitur id, cujus ipsa apprehensio placet,” had 
said St. Thomas. A chapter in the first volume examines and refutes 
modern theories of the beautiful, such as Addison’s, Burke’s, Blair’s, 
Hutcheson’s, Shaftesbury’s, &c. English students will benefit by 
the perusal of such a work. The second volume treats of the fine 
arts individually with thoroughness and a vast amount of erudition. 
The leading place among the arts is assigned to architecture, and to 
the Gothic style as its fairest flower. The chapters on Poetry and 
Music are very interesting, while some illustrations enhance the 
volumes, and accurate indices add to its value for reference. 





Dissertationes Selecta in Historiam Ecclesiasticam. Auctore BERNARDO 
JUNGMANN. Tom. VI. Ratisbone: Pustet. 1886. 


HE five preceding volumes of Professor Jungmann’s valuable 
T contribution to Church History have been duly noticed in this 
Review. The nearer we come to modern times the more intense 
grows the interest we feel in the subject-matter of the learned 
author’s dissertations. The present volume we find is chiefly occu- 
pied with questions which, in our own day, were warmly discussed 
previous to the Vatican Council. The dissertation on the glorious 
pontificate of Boniface VIII. deserves special mention. The author 
allows documents to speak for themselves, and this method brings 
before us the person of the great Pope in all its grandeur. Few 
Popes have been so grossly assailed by the sneers and calumnies of 
the superficial and the uninstructed, whilst few have deserved better of 
the Church. Equally wy is the next dissertation on the Templars. 
It cannot be denied that indictments of the most grievous nature 
were brought against the Order. ‘The suppression of the Templars 
by Clement V. indeed was made only “per modum provisionis ; ” 
but it should be borne in mind that the members of the Council 
were unanimous in urging the Pope on to suppression forthwith. 
Clement V., therefore, cannot be justly taunted with having weakly 
ag to the urgency of the French King. At the same time 

r. Jungmann does not neglect to hint at the prejudice to the in- 
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yo of the Church inseparable from the stay of the Popes at 
vignon, 

Another dissertation which claims special attention is that on the 
Council of Constance. The author is strong on the point that 
Gregory XII. was the only legitimate Pope at that critical period, 
and that it is only from his recognition that the Council convened 
at Constance is invested with the character of ecumenicity. The 
well known, and often abused decrees of the third and fourth 
sessions, in the genuine sense of their authors, were intended as 
remedies for the evils then threatening the Church, not as enduring 
legislation. Undoubtedly these decrees were afterwards — by 
the Council of Basel. Indeed, Eugene IV., by his Bull “ Dudum 
sacrum,” disclaimed his suppression of the latter synod, but, by that 
a ee he never intended to approve of the alleged decrees of 

asel. Dr. Jungmann is fortunate in establishing the fact that the 
Pope approved only the continuation of the synod, without seconding 
in the least its decrees. The last dissertation is on the state of the 
Church at the close of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries. In it the author deals with the state of Europe and the 
causes leading to that outbreak of widespread social, political, and 
religious anarchy, the so-called Reformation. No honest historian 
will deny that abuses existed. It is a duty of the Catholic to 
set forth the rea! truth in this matter, and throw all possible light 
on long cherished but mistaken views, and this is the valuable task 
which Dr. Jungmann has ably and successfully accomplished. 


BELLESHEIM. 


DT Allemagne & la Fin du Moyen Age. Par JEAN JANSSEN. Traduit 
de l’Allemand sur la quatorzi¢me Edition, avec une Préface de 
M. G. A. Hernricn. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1887. 


= appearance of this well-executed French translation of the 

first volume of the now famous “Geschichte des deutschen 
Volkes seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters” is important. The work 
is thus brought within reach of a much wider English audience; and 
the want of an English translation, if still a grievance, becomes less of 
a privation. So much was said in this Review of the nature and 
character of the contents of the first and second volumes of the original, 
as recently as July, 1880, that we may well refer those who may not 
yet have heard of Janssen to that notice. It is now, however, very 
generally known that his History has been an epoch-making book, and 
has raised against itselfa storm of opposition and loud invective, natural 
enough when we remember that it came before the German publicas the 
deathblow of the old Protestant tradition. That the Reformation was a 
glorious eventin theinterests of both religious and social Germany ; that 
it put an end to the thraldom of Rome; that when Luther appeared 
on the scene the clergy were ignorant and corrupt ; that religion had 
degenerated into phrases and ceremonies; that the people had not 
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sound doctrine preached to them; that the Bible was a closed book 
to the people until Luther translated it—against all this and much 
besides in the same strain, which made up the German’s notion of 
the origin of Protestantism, Herr Janssen has directed his attack. It 
has been irresistible; and such replies as have been made he has 
abundantly answered. His wonderful success is due to the array of 
incontestible evidence which he has incorporated into his narrative. 
The glamour and the glory are gone from the German Reformation. 

The present volume has for its sub-title ‘‘ The Intellectual Condi- 
tion of Germany at the Close of the Middle Ages "—that is, at the 
eve of the Lutheran revolution. It contains the “ apologia” of 
Catholic civilization, showing that the “ reform ” was an upheaval of 
the worst elements of society, a disturbance of existing relations, 
eminently prejudicial to the best interests of German society, to the 
arts, to the scientific spirit, to poetry, to prose ; prejudicial to the life 
of the peasant, to the best interests of the artisan. Janssen gives a 
picture of the true condition of society and the people, of the condi- 
tion of education in elementary schools, middle-class schools, and in 
the Universities. He explodes for ever the fiction about the Bible— 
not only were there numerous editions of it (fourteen in high and six 
in low German) before 1520, but they were widely read. ‘The people 
also had books of devotion. Vast numbers of the clergy not only did 
their duty, but the people were better instructed than is imagined. 
Preaching was not neglected (see Chapter II.). How then came the 
revolution? It was one of those recurrent periods of crisis; the 
alternative of revolution was due to many converging causes. There 
were, first, the consequences attending the invention of printing and 
the wide dispersion of scurrilous publications on one hand, and the 
Bible on the other, among caleke utterly unprepared to receive it, 
and proud and self-confident in proportion to their ignorance. There 
was the anti-Christian tendency of the Younger Humanists, intoxicated 
with the heathenism of their classics. There was the widespread, 
ever-growing passion for amassing riches, spreading itself also in the 
ranks of the clergy. ‘There was the evil that while the Church of 
Germany was the richest in Christendom, numbers of the lower 
clergy, who bore the burdens and the heats, were sunk in poverty, 
yet yearning like the crowd for wealth. Prelates were chosen not 
for their merits, but for their noble birth; many monasteries and 
convents were shut save to the noble, &c. There was, finally, the 
political condition and relations of the Empire. Janssen also lays 
great stress on the prejudicial effect of the forcible introduction of 
Roman law, “in its essential points in complete opposition with the 
principles of the Christian German law,” and the introduction of which 
in the fifteenth century put an end to the “ old German traditions ; ” 
and to this topic he devotes a considerable portion of the fourth book 
of this volume. The last eighteen pages of the volume, headed 
“Résumé—Transition,” are highly pathetic, and givea wonderfully vivid 
— There are two good indices, one of persons and the other of 
places. 


VOL. xvit.—no, 1. [Third Series.] HE 
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The Ritual of the New Testament. An Essay on the Principles and 
Origin of Catholic Ritual in Reference to the New Testament. 
By the Rev. T. E. Brivcett,C.SS.R. Third Edition. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1887. 


T is with singular gratification that we welcome the republication 
of Father Bridgett’s work, which has for some time been out of 
print. It is a book which we cannot afford to lose; a masterly 
statement of the grounds of Christian ritual; and therefore 
answering to one of the most frequent difficulties of inquirers into 
the Catholic religion. The whole work is admirably thought out, 
and the handling of the New Testament narrative is so fresh and 
true that it throws a light of its own on innumerable texts, giving 
them a new controversial or doctrinal aspect; and thus it is a most 
useful help for the preacher as well as for the controversialist and 
the teacher. A third edition of such a work from the pen of a 
Catholic in defence of the ritual merely of the Catholic Church is 
itself the best commendation ; proving that Father Bridgett has in 
it met a want, and met it satisfactorily. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to see how the case of the Church’s ritual, her pomp and ceremonies, 
and sacramental ordinances, as against the spirit of Puritanism pre- 
valent in Low Church and among Dissenters, could be better stated 
or more ably defended. He answers those who look on vestments 
with genuine Protestant horror, and regard “ Ritualism” as “the 
highway to Rome,” and constantly assert that the character of our 
Lord, the writings and practice of His Apostles, the whole spirit of 
Christ and His Apostles, is the condemnation of symbol and cere- 
monial ; that New Testament worship is in spirit and truth, and 
that what our Lord meant by “ spirit and truth” was (to quote 
Dr. Vaughan, the opponent whom Father Bridgett most frequently 
deals with), “at the least, that no such ritual system as the pend 
of Judaism presents was to have any place in the Christian Church.” 
He has also written with a view to the needs of his fellow Catholics. 
And few, we venture to think, can peruse his book without a certain 
warming of the heart and deepening of one’s feelings of reverence 
and love towards the ancient and venerable rites of the holy sacrifice 
and the sacraments. The honest manner in which Father Bridgett 
states the views of his opponents, his readiness to allow for their 
feelings, his moderation in refusing to make more of a point than is 
logically just, his finely worded, consistent statement of New Testa- 
ment ritual, his forcible replies, relentless refusal to accept Protestant 
tradition for Scripture meaning, make the perusal of his pages quite 
a treat. His excellent chapters on “The Divine Pageantry of Our 
Lord’s Life on Earth,” on “ Apostolic Worship,” on “‘ The Symbolism 
of Vestments,” on “The Use of Latin in the Liturgy,” on “The 
Ritual of Baptism and Holy Eucharist,” as a key to the reticence of 
the New Testament record, may be mentioned in particular, by way 
of recommending an invaluable book to those, Catholic or Protestant, 
who may not yet have read it. 
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1. The Religious Houses of the United Kingdom. Containing a Short 
History of every Order and House. Compiled from Official 
Sources. London: Burns & Oates. 1887. 


2. The Catholic Year-Book. A Handy History of the Catholic Church in 
Great Britain in 1886. Edited by Jonn Otpcastie. London: 
Burns & Oates. 


E have transcribed the title-pages of these two excellent books 
at length, because they sutliciently explain the object and 
contents thereof. The first-named volume gives the Religious 
Orders of men established in England, arranged alphabetically, and 
then those of women, prefacing the list of establishments possessed 
by each with a short sketch of the Order itself and its objects. It 
is correct so far as we have noticed, and will prove a useful work of 
reference. In “The Catholic Year-Book ” Mr. Oldcastle chronicles, 
month by month, the chief events of Catholic interest of every 
description and degree of importance or triviality—presentations 
to priests, deaths, celebrations, and conversions. It will be valuable 
in after years as a record. We hope this venture will be so encouraged 
that it may be repeated in future years. 


The Church and the Sects. Ten Letters in Defence and Continuation 
of the Pamphlet entitled “‘ Which is the True Church?” By 
C. F. B. Atunurt. First Series. Five Letters. London : 


Burns & Oates. 1887. 


4. R. ALLNUTT’S works are indeed a treasury of things new and 
h old; a storehouse whence the priest, controversialist, lecturer, 
and preacher may draw according to need. His “Cathedra Petri” 
is a splendid catena of Patristic evidence; and looking at its pages, 
crowded with the witness of the Fathers and Saints of the first eight 
or nine centuries, one sees vividly how trivial when compared there- 
with are the quibbles raised regarding this or that seemingly flaw in 
the testimony or dissentient voice. Mr. Allnutt’s next work, 
“Which is the True Church?” contained some “ plain reasons ” for 
joining the Roman Catholic Communion. The present pamphlet is 
supplementary and explanatory of that work; and it 1s sufticient 
praise for us to say of it that it is not unworthy of its author’s repu- 
tation. The chief points defended in it from adverse criticism are 
the Visibility of the Church, and her ‘‘Sanctity” considered as one 
of her “ Notes,” the Authority of the Church, the Value of Scripture 
Authority, &e. The Letters are characterised, as are the former 
works, by a wealth of apposite quotations from ancient Fathers and 
from modern writers of every kind and creed; not the least valuable 
and telling evidence often being newspaper items and the unde- 
signed testimony of strongly anti-Catholic authors. We shall be glad 


to see the remaining’ five letters of this series. 
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Pensées sur Divers Sujets. Par le Vre. DE Bonatp. Publiées avec 
une Introduction et des Notes par MARIE-JosEPH DE BonneE- 
Fon. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1887. 


OME of us probably know of De Bonald’s name chiefly in con- 
S nection with his philosophical opinion as to the original 
“revelation” of human language. The introduction to this little 
volume shows how voluminous a writer he was, on a wide variety 
of topics—philosophy, politics, social economy, religion, history, 
literature ; and the “ pensées” in the body of the work will show 
that he was also a profound thinker and keen logician. He was an 
exile during the Great Revolution, and died in 1840, aged 86. The 
publishers call him the “genial émule de Joseph Maistre”—high 
praise, but apparently not undeserved. Best of all he was a good 
Catholic. e loved the Church, says his editor, en chrétien; he 
defended his king en gentilhomme ; he hated the Revolution en Frangais, 
and foresaw its course with the penetration of genius. We should 
much have liked to quote some of the longer sentences giving his 
more thoughtful political judgments, but space forbids. We take 
one or two, therefore, at random, picking the briefest :— 


Les institutions les plus charitables ont été établies par des hommes 
austéres, et detruites par des philanthropes (p. 210). 

Il n’y a en Europe, pendant vingt ans, que des vues courtes et fausses 
en politique, parce qu’il n’y a eu aucune vue religieuse; car il n’y a que 
la religion qui entende politique (p. 36). 

Une pensée est toujours vraie; mais elle est souvent incomplete, et 
Perreur n’est que defaut de pensée (p. 215). 

“Vous serez des dieux,” dit aux premiers hommes, celui qui a fait dans 
le monde Ja premiére revolution. ‘‘ Vous serez des rois,” ont dit aux 
peuples ceux qui ont fait la derniére. Et toujours l’orgueil! Qu’elle est 
vraie et profonde, la doctrine qui a recommandé l’humilité! (p. 109). 


A miscellaneous collection of “thoughts” gathered from various 
works into one book, is pre-eminently the sort of book that cries for 
an index. It is a great drawback to the usefulness of this volume 
that it has no table, index, or means of reference. 





Hazell’s Annual Cyclopedia 1887. Edited by E. D. Pricer, F.G.S. 
Revised to February 7th, 1887. London: Hazell, Watson & 
Viney. 1887. 


Ww* note in this new annual numerous additions and improve- 
ments on the first year’s issue of 1886. This Cyclopedia 
is a novelty, and answers to awant. It isa collection of nearly 
2,000 “‘ concise and explanatory articles, on every topic of current 
political, social, and general interest referred to by the press and 
in daily conversation ;” at least, such is its ambitious programme, 
carried out, one must admit, with a marvellous approach to- 
wards success. Complete, absolutely, such a work can never be; 
every day brings both changes and novelties in the “ political, social, 
and general” world ; but it is an indispensable companion to the 
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newspaper. We have noted a few things we should have liked to 
criticize, but lack of space forbids more than this word of laudatory 
notice. ‘The article on the ‘“‘ Roman Catholic Church ” is far better 
than we could have anticipated, but which of the editor’s “ eminent 
specialists” is answerable for the twaddle sub voce “ Catholic,” where 
we are told that the term ‘‘ Catholic” “ is now used by Churchmen 
to differentiate themselves from Nonconformists. Roman Catholics 
and ANnGtican Catholics, though both are strictly Catholic, must 
not be confused; it is incorrect to speak of either as ‘ Catholics’ 
alone!” 





Les Affaires Religieuses en Bohéme au Seiziéme Siécle, depuis l’Origine 
des Fréres Bohémes jusques, et y compris, la Lettre de Majesté 
de 1609. Par E. Coarvértat. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et 
Cie. 1886. 


M CHARVERIAT has already published a “History of the 

Thirty Years War,” which was crowned by the French 
Academy ; the present volume is the result uf his further studies in 
the same direction. In trying, he says, to search anew for the causes 
which led to the outbreak of that war, he was led to study the reli- 
gious and political situation of Bohemia in the sixteenth century. 
And he has produced a highly interesting volume, written in a direct, 
precise, clear style, that is very satisfactory to the inquiring reader, 
and is not always to be found in similar French monographs. 
The first chapter takes us back to the origin of the Moravian 
Brethren, which the author places in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, Peter Chelcicky being called their “chief founder.” The 
whole story of the Brethren is here traced on the lines of A. Gindely’s 
standard work, the “‘Geschichte der Béhmischen Briider;” indeed, 
M. Charvériat acknowledges in his preface that his work throughout 
is founded on one or other of Gindely’s learned and authoritative 
works. However, we agree to his assertion that it is a positive 
advantage to French students, and we may add also to the numerous 
English ones who can consult French works more readily than 
German, to have thus epitomized the works of an author who used 
so largely Czech documents, mostly MSS., and consequently inac- 
cessible to any but a few specialists. We have next a very interest- 
ing chapter on “ Lutheranism in Bohemia,” followed by chapters on, 
respectively, the “ Revolt of Bohemia against Ferdinand ;” ‘‘ Maxi- 
milian II.;” the “ Bohemian Confession” (the Diet of 1575); 
“Rodolph II. and the Diets,” in which the weak and miserable 
character of Rodolph is well set forth ; and, finally, the “ Majestiits- 
brief” of 1609, to which also Gindely has devoted one of his volumes. 
The volume closes with the dissolution of the Diet in February, 
1610, leaving us within less than a decade of the Thirty Years War. 
One of the most interesting portions of the volume is that which tells 
of the conspicuous part played by the Jesuits in the Catholic reform. 
“The Catholic religion,” the author tells us ‘ was losing ground 
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daily, and had no help to hope from Rodolph, and would probably 
have disappeared from Bohemia, but for the Jesuits.” They 
defended it with such vigour and ability as to triumph over all 
difficulties. They worked through the schools and colleges; young 
candidates for the priesthood received their special attention—and 
needed it. They were helped by the nobility, especially by the 
Spanish and Italian wives of the nobles. They established missions 
everywhere, and taught and preached with ultimate success (pp. 
276-278). There is much to be picked up also from these pages 
illustrative of the relative amount of “tolerance and intolerance ” 
shown by either side in the mutual struggles between the Catholics 
and the Lutherans. At the same time, the author does well to 
remind his readers of the very different notion prevalent of “ toler- 
ance ” in the sixteenth century and in our own day (p. 71). There 
is an excellently full and accurate index, in which respect M. Char- 
vériat’s volume is a model for the imitation of his countrymen 


generally. 





1. Synoptical Lectures on the Books of Holy Scripture. By 
Dona.p Fraser, M.A., D.D. Two Volumes. Fourth Edition. 
London: J. Nisbet. 1886. 

2. Daniel. An Exposition of the Historical Portion of the Writings 
of the Prophet Daniel. By the Very Rev. R. Payne-Smitu, 
D.D., Dean of Canterbury. London: J. Nisbet. 1886. 

. Four Centuries of Silence ; or, from Malachi to Christ. By the Rev. 
R. A. Reprorp, M.A., L.L.B. London: J. Nisbet. 1885. 

. Zechariah: his Visions and Warnings. By the late Rev. W. 
Linpsay ALEXANDER, D.D. London: J. Nisbet. 1885. 

. Authorship of the Four Gospels, from a Lamyer’s Point of View. By 
W. Marvin. London: J. Nisbet. 1886. 

. Atonement and Law. By Joun M. Armour. London: J. 

Nisbet. 1886. 

. The Theological Educator. Edited by Rev. W. Rosxrtson 
Nicott, M.A. No. 1. Prepenpary Row’s Christian Evi- 
dences. No. 2. Proresson WaARFIELD’s Textual Criticism of 
the New Testament. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1887. 

8. St. Paul’s Teaching on Sanctification. By James Morison, D.D. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1886. 

9. The Charter of Christianity. (The Sermon on the Mount.) By the 
Rev. ANDREw Tait, D.D. &c. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1886. 

10. The Revelation of St. John. By W. Mttuiaan, D.D. London: 

Macmillan & Co. 1886. 
1l. Theology of the Hebrew Christians, By F. Renpati, A.M. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


We: regret that want of space obliges us to crowd these books 
together and to give them so scanty a notice. The fact, too, 
that these works are by non-Catholic writers on Scriptural and 
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religious subjects will explain the difficulty there must be in treating 
them adequately in a Catholic Review. Dr. Fraser's lectures will 
be of service to those who wish to study the Holy Scriptures for 
homiletic purposes. Dr. Payne-Smith’s “ Daniel” is an excellent 
popular defence of that much-maligned Prophet. Dr. Lindsay 
Alexander’s valuable papers on “Zechariah” in the Homiletic Quarterly 
have been collected aud published after his death by Mr. Hastings. 
The Scripture student will find thema great help in his study of this 
most difficult prophet. Professor Redtord’s book is an attempt to 
popularize Prideaux’s Connection, and contains much interesting 
matter. We object strongly to many things which he says of the 
Apocrypha. As an instance we might quote his extraordinary state- 
ment that the Apocrypha “were never quoted byany Apostolic writer!” 
(p. 85). Thelast two of Mr. Nisbet’s publications hail from America. 
Of these Mr. Marvin’s lawyer-like defence of the Four Gospels is likely 
to be of real service in this incredulous age. 

Judging from the two volumes sent to us, the new series of 
primers entitled “The Theological Educator” promises to be of 
—< help to students. There is a freshness and originality in 

rebendary Row’s treatment of the Evidences, and Protessor War- 
field’s handbook will initiate the student into all the mysteries of 
Dr. Hort’s genealogical descent of the various texts. Dr. Tait’s 
“Charter of Christianity ” is an homiletic explanation of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Except in the matter of textual criticism, we have 
not noticed in it much which we had not before met in our ordinary 
Catholic Commentaries ; it is, on the whole, a fairly good, but a very 
diffuse, production. It was not to be expected that the “‘ Evange- 
lical Counsels” would be used in the higher interpretation of the 
Beatitudes, but we very gladly note that Dr. Tait maintains the 
Catholic interpretation of verse 32 as regards divorce. 

Perhaps Professor Milligan’s “ Lectures on the Apocalypse ” is the 
most important work of those enumerated above. It is a matter of con- 
gratulation to find a Protestant scholar who, despite of Dr. Words- 
worth, has at once the courage to reject the old anti-Papal explanation, 
and the modern notion now so prevalent that the Neronic legend is 
the true key. Mr. Rendall’s “Theology of the Hebrew Christians ” 
is the outcome of his studies on the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
furnishes a useful treatise on the sacrificial language of the New 
Testament. Like most modern interpreters, Mr. Rendall supports the 
covenant explanation even in Hebrews ix. 16, 17. 





The Acts of the Apostles. Arranged as a Reading-book for the use 
of Catholic Colleges and Schools. By C. H. Poors, LL.D. 
London: Burns & Oates. 


- arrangement of suitable portions of Sacred Scripture in para- 

graphs for religious reading in our schools is certainly to be 
recommended. Mr. Poole’s arrangement of the Acts is an excellent 
example of such treatment. ‘The text followed is the Rheims trans- 
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lation of the Vulgate. The notes are short, clear, and to the point. 
We venture to hope that when Mr. Poole speaks of Catholic colleges 
he means only the elementary classes, and that Greek has not become 
such a very dead language that our students are no longer able to 
read the New Testament in the original. 





1. Perey’s Revenge. By Cyara MuuHotitanp. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 1887. 

2. The Coiner’s Cave. By WiLHELM HERCHENBACH. Translated 
by Mrs. Josepuine Brack. Dublin: M.H. Gill & Son. 1887. 


i unusually good story-books these, deserving the attractive 

style and binding in which the publishers send them out. Miss 
Mulholland’s original tale has a moral which is well enforced by the 
progress of events, and not tacked on by way of reflection. Percy 
is a hunchback, and learns at last to bear his misfortune cheerfully. 
It is a well-written and bright book for boy or girl. Mrs. Black has 
translated a German story that was worth the care she must have 
spent upon it. It is astraightforward, honest story of the good old- 
fashioned sort, much more sensational than ‘Percy's Revenge,” yet 
quite healthy in tone. After the genuine horrors experienced among 
the coiners, the book ends happily. Descriptions and dialogue read 
well in their excellent English dress. 





—_ 


. Thekla: an Autobiography. By Lady Hersert. London: Burns 
& Oates, 

. The Miser of King’s Court. By CLtara MuLHOLLAND. London: 
Burns & Oates. 

3. Annunziata; or, the Gipsy Child. By LarTit1A SELWYN OLIVER. 

London: M. H. Gill & Son. 1887. 


\HE first and last of this triad of small tales ends in the conversion 

of the principal characters, from which it may be justly 
inferred that Lady Herbert and Miss Oliver have written each an 
edifying story, and that uncles and aunts, who are looking out for 
“suitable presents,” may fearlessly venture upon “ Thekla” and 
* Annunziata.” On the other hand, Miss Mulholland’s book is (studi- 
ously, it would seem) kept colourless as far as religion is concerned. 
The death of the poor, sorely-tried mother in the first chapter is just 
tinged with sufficient religion to be positively demoralizing. She 
talks of her “ Heavenly Father,” and says how she longs to “go home” 
to Him—to the “deep, long sleep of those He loves ;” and then 
with an aspiration, it is true, but without any sign either of desire 
for sacrament or of contrition, she falls asleep and passes away. This 
kind of picture may be true to life; but it is not worth while, in 
these days of indifference, to write a “religious” book and leave out 
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Christianity. The story is fairly well planned and brightly written ; 
but the characters are only suits of clothes. A boy of five does 
not generally call his writing-lesson “‘ pot-hooks,” though it comes 
natural enough to his grown-up historian to do so. Neither does he 
in real life express his opinion of the weather by saying, “ Isn’t the 
air delicious ? ” 

Lady Herbert’s heroine, who tells her own story, does not enable 
the reader to feel there is any particular moral in her vicissitudes 
between infancy and (early) marriage. We are told she is very old- 
fashioned and experienced for her age, and we see that she is fond 
of dogs. But none of the dogs have any influence on the story ; and 
the young lady’s powers of managing only make us disbelieve in her 
recorded age. The tale contains some vivid Roman sketches, and 
a few pages about Connemara which appear to be written from per- 
sonal knowledge. 

“ Annunziata” presents us with the well-known old woman 
of fiction, who steals a child, grows old in deceit, repents just 
before she dies, and then bursts a blood-vessel before she can 
“reveal.” The personages, however, who get into confusion and 
out again, through the repetition of this person’s evil conduct, are 
well, if slightly sketched. The tale depends for its success on a cer- 
tain eloquent and touching presentment of religious and Catholic 
feeling. But, perhaps, this graceful writer might have made it clear 
that a young girl is not exactly doing right in giving repeated 
secret meetings to a young gentleman. Dramatically, considering 
the heroine’s character, the thing may have been done without guile ; 
but a kind of “ chorus,” moralizing on right and wrong, is absolutely 
necessary in all stories which transcribe modern life as it really is. 





The Feudal History of the County of Derby. By Joun Pym 
YxEATMAN, Esq. Vol. I. London: Bemrose. 1886. 


--~ who are interested in Derbyshire will welcome this first 

volume of a new history of their county. The task Mr. 
Yeatman has set himself, if carried out in the spirit in which it is 
begun, will earn the gratitude not only of those who are students of 
the history of that special county, but of al] genealogists. If we 
mistake not, the author’s method of treating a county history is his 
own. It is not every one who, having the ability and patience 
necessary for original research, would content himself with giving 
to the public copies of the documents he has discovered which bear 
on his subject, and be able to resist the temptation to enlarge his 
stock of original material with judicious padding. 

In the two sections of the volume before us Mr. Yeatman proves 
that he possesses this commendable self-restraint, and in the 
subsequent volumes, if we do not mistake his meaning, he intends 
to give the public the documents which relate to Derbyshire, and 
which must be the basis of any reliable county history. Only those 
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who have had acquaintance with the work and know the difficulties 
which beset the path of a searcher into things unknown at the 
Record Office and elsewhere, can appreciate the luxury of having a 
collection for a county history mA | within reach in a printed form. 
Indeed, the work is so obviously one of general utility that we 
might have reasonably expected it would have been long ago under- 
taken by the officials of the Rolls Office. In the present volume the 
author has given us a translation of the Derbyshire portion of 
Domesday Book, extracts from the Pipe Rolls for the county to the 
end of the reign of Edward I., the Red Book of the Exchequer, the 
Testa de Nevil, and some other extracts of documents relating to his 
subject. To each of these portions of the volume he has prefixed 
introductory explanations as to the nature and utility of the 
record. For example, he draws special attention to the importance 
of the Pipe Rolls in tracing the pedigrees of county families, 
although strangely enough these records have been almost entirely 
overlooked by most county historians. The letterpress to the 
Testa de Nevil extracts is particularly of interest to the historical 
student, and the author throws much light on the date of the 
document, which is of such importance for 13th century history, 
about which the editor for the Master of the Rolls in 1883 appears 
to have had very hazy ideas. ; 

The printing, paper and general get-up of the volume is all that 
the most fastidious could desire, and it is enriched by one of the 
best indexes we have ever seen, which should prove a mine of 
wealth to the genealogical student. 


1. The Cornhill Magazine. Vol. VI., January-June. Vol. VII., July- 
December, 1886. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1886. 

2. The English Illustrated Magazine. 1885-1886. London and New 
York: Macmillan and Co. 1886. 


= two volumes of the Cornhill for last year are excellent ones, 

and will maintain the reputation of this old and favourite 
magazine, We have for long past looked into the Cornhill with pleasure, 
and do not remember to have seen anything that would unfit it for the 
young or for general reading in Catholic families. The serial 
novels are of good literary quality—“ Court Royal ” we have already 
noticed ; Mr, Haggard’s “ Jess” is not yet finished. Of shorter stories 
there is an abundance, and generally they are enjoyable. The popular 
science papers have long been noteworthy in the Cornhill ; some of them 
models of what such papers can be made. In the number for July, 
1886, there is an interesting article telling what Mrs. Ernest Hart has 
done towards helping industry in Donegal. Her shop at 43, Wigmore 
Street, Portland Place, for the sale of home-knit stockings and stuffs, 
has since then been much spoken of ; but it is interesting to read here 
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how she was led to revive industries once pursued in the district— 
spinning, weaving, knitting, embroidery, &c. 

The volume of the English Illustrated should have been acknow- 
ledged in our last number. The magazine has now won for itself a 
high place in public estimation, and this, when its small price and the 
competition it must maintain with American “ illustrateds” are taken 
into account, is very creditable to its managers. We may note in 
particular Mr. Hugh Thomson’s sketches, illustrative of “ Sir Roger 
de Coverley;” they are first-rate, and well deserve to be issued apart, 
as we see they have lately been. The letterpress maintains an 
excellent average of literary excellence and general interest. 


A Lecture on Catholic Ireland. By the Rev. J. P. PRENDERGAsT. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 1886. 


‘or brochure is an eloquent exposition, by an Irish priest, on the 

Catholicism of the people of Ireland; how they became 
Catholic, how they continued Catholic, and how they are Catholic to 
this day. We are informed that it was originally delivered to the 
Catholics of Ashton-under-Lyne about four years ago. 





King, Prophet, and Priest ; or, Lectures on the Catholie Church. By the 
Rev. H. C. Duxe. London: Burns & Oates. 


7s special feature of this series of lectures is the development 

given to the dogma of the divine Mission of the Ecclesia Docens. 
The force of the question, ‘“‘ Who sent you?” applied to the various 
religious bodies claiming to be the Church of Christ, cannot be over- 
rated. As the apostles and their successors were sent to rule, to 
teach, and to administer the sacraments, so the lecturer, insisting 
separately on each element, has aptly chosen “ King, Prophet, and 
Priest” as his title. His reasoning is close and convincing, and the 
numerous quotations from the Fathers concur to give his work value 
of its own. 


Henry Bazely, the Oxford Evangelist. A Memoir, by the Rev. E. L. 
Hicks, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


i. book will hardly appeal to any beyond a very limited circle. 

Mr. Bazely had attained to the dignity of what are called 
“ Deacon’s orders” in the Anglican Establishment, but subsequently 
abandoned that coign of vantage, and joined the Scotch Presbyterians. 
He was well known, chiefly at Oxford, as a revivalist preacher, and 
in that capacity he was a frequent attendant at fairs, race-courses, 
&c., where he preached and sold Bibles and tracts. We are strongly of 
opinion that open-air preaching, which never can lead to Sacraments, 
is not only generally useless, but often injurious tothe highest interests 
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of religion. But we are not now discussing the point ; it will be 
sufficient to note what we gather from the introduction, “that it 
was due to Bazely’s memory that his precise theological attitude (the 
italics are ours) should be made known once for all.” This precise 
theological attitude seems to have denoted strong Calvinism, extreme 
scruples about purity of worship, and unvarying hostility to such 
Catholic principles as the Anglican sect may lay claim to. We may 
awa. hope that undoubted and active charity to the poor may have 
alanced the shortcomings of narrowness of view. Not a bad sub- 
title to the book would have been “ Private judgment in excelsis.” 





The Final Science ; or, Spiritualist Materialism. New York and 
London: Funk & Wagnalls. 1885. 


ROFESSING to be written by an ardent disciple, this is really a 
very trenchant attack upon the evolutionary and materialist 
philosophy of the day. Mr. Herbert Spencer, Vogt, Biichner, and 
the like, are abundantly open to satire; but it may be doubted 
whether such a weapon, however legitimate, and effective ina 
magazine article, is so serviceable in a work of near two hundred 
pages. The assumptions, inconsistencies, and fallacies of this school 
will, however, be found well exposed in this little volume. 





An Abridgment of the Catechism ordered by the National Synod at 
Maynooth, and approved of by the Cardinal, Archbishops, and 
Bishops of Ireland for general use throughout the Irish Church. 
Translated from English, and printed with the authority of the 
Archbishop of Tuam. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 


‘i catechism is correctly printed, and will be very useful to 

Irish-speaking people, as also to those who may wish to learn 
the Irish language. While free from the archaisms of the old Irish, 
it is removed from the vulgarisms of a modern patois. The Irish 
petition in the Litany, however, would really be rendered by Deus, 
Pater ceelestis, and so does not literally represent Pater de calis, Deus. 





Une Invasion Prussienne en Hollande en 1787. Par PIERRE DE WITT. 
Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit & Cie. 


: re work elucidates an episode but little known either in France 

or England, and lovers of political history ought to feel grateful 
to M. de Witt for making them acquainted with a series of events 
which are not only interesting in themselves, but full of European 
significance. When we consider that the author is descended trom 
a family highly distinguished in Dutch annals, and entirely devoted 
to the French alliance, we must admit that he has described the 
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“ Prussian Invasion of Holland,” and its causes, with creditable im- 
enya In his expression of opinions a certain bias is apparent, 

ut in relating facts he displays that regard to truth, the absence of 
which, in a would-be historian, can only result in the production of a 
spoiled romance. 

The family of Orange- Nassau had made and maintained the inde- 
pendence of the Seven Provinces. William I. undoubtedly aimed at 
establishing an hereditary monarchy in his house, but death cut short 
his career, and the Princes of Orange finally transmitted to each 
other — the dignity of Stadtholder or chief magistrate. Ina 
country like Holland, a republic yet possessing a powerful aristocracy 
and opulent bourgeoisie, such a position was not without its drawbacks, 
and even the Taciturn had at times met with resistance from the 
States which owed their existence to his energy and cunning. How- 
ever, so long as men of talent occupied the Stadtholderate, it was 
found advantageous to have a headship to the commonwealth; but 
when a nonentity in the shape of William II. came into power, and 
married a strong-minded Prussian wife, a large party among the un- 
mannerly Republicans, under the name of “patriots,” set up systematic 
resistance to his rule. 

The recent example of the States of America animated their ardour 
against monarchism. This party was in the pay of the French 
ambassador ; and it seems a strange irony that France, then on the 
very brink of the Great Revolution, should have tried to foment a 
small revolution in a neighbouring country. The Stadtholder and 
his wife, in their struggle to maintain rather more than their rights, 
received the encouragement and partial support of England, then 
very ably represented at The Hague by Sir James Harris, after- 
wards Lord Malmesbury. But Prussia was the power destined to 
settle the question by force of arms. England had not the desire, 
France had not the strength, or the determination, to throw her 
sword into the scale; but Frederic William II. of Prussia, brother 
to Wilhelmina Princess of Orange, emerged at last from the dreamy 
society of mystics and favourites to come to the rescue of a sister 
who was far more kinglike than himself. There was no time to be 
lost. Amsterdam and several other towns had declared against the 
Stadtholder ; Wilhelmina had been stopped and turned back in an 
attempted journey from Nimeghen to the Hague ; the patriots were 
beginning to triumph. But their triumph was cut short. In Sep- 
tember, 1787, the Duke of Brunswick, aided by the energetic 
counsels of Sir James Harris, led a Prussian army into Holland, and 
made of it a rapid conquest. The Hollanders, who had never been 
really apt at fighting, and who had won their independence rather 
through the unwisdom of their vpponents, and geographical circum- 
stances, than through any military prowess of their own, happened 
now to be most pitiably commanded by the boastful and incapable 
Rhinegrave of Salm. ‘The French officers who assisted the patriots 
were unable to inspire their rude allies with their own martial fire, 
and Holland hopelessly succumbed. The war was in reality an 
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episode in that rivalry which has existed between France and 
Prussia ever since the latter became a kingdom; but it was an 
episode in which Prussia had all the advantage of situation. When 
the crisis came, France, sapped by corruption, and trembling at the 
approach of an unheard-of convulsion, could lift no finger to aid the 
malcontents of Holland. The anti-Orange towns fell one by one ; 
the Princess entered the Hague in triumph; the mob, less phleg- 
matic than might be supposed, murdered certain patriots and 
pillaged their houses; Amsterdam, last and greatest of the “rebel” 
cities, capitulated on the 12th of October; and the fortunes of the 
wonderfully fortunate House of Orange were re-established at the 
very time when those of the House of Bourbon began to set in the 
storm-clouds of the Revolution. 


Christian Iconography. By the late ApoLPHE NapoLeon DiprRon. 
Translated from the French by E. J. M1LLinaton, and Com- 
pleted, with Additions and Appendices, by MARGARET STOKEs. 
Vol. II. London: George Bell & Sons. 1886. 


HIS volume is the completion of a work left unfinished for 20 
years; M. Didron’s death in 1867 having interrupted this and 
all his other antiquarian studies. Miss Stokes’ reputation as one of 
the ablest of living archzologists is a sufficient guarantee for the 
excellence of her share in the present volume, which is indeed no 
small one, as a considerable portion of it is altogether her own, 
while the materials left by her predecessor had to be collected, 
arranged, and amplified, by her editorial skill. The connection 
between medizval and antique art is dealt with in an interesting 
chapter, conclusively showing that the blending of classical and 
Christian tradition was not, as some modern critics have sought to 
prove, an invention of the Renaissance, but a result’of the general 
law of human development, by which the new structure is raised on 
the foundation of the old. The influence of the drama on 
iconography is also the subject of another chapter, and a very 
valuable portion of the work is that in which the general scheme 
of early Christian art is traced to its sources in ancient manuals 
laying down the sequence of subjects and general manner of their 
treatment. Each scene in the New Testament was here associated 
with two in the Old, regarded as its symbolical types. Thus the 
Holy Family in Egypt, when the idols of the inhabitants miraculously 
fell, is grouped with the destruction of the golden calf by Moses 
and the fall of Dagon in presence of the Ark. We have only to add 
that Miss Stokes everywhere deals with Christian symbolism in a 
thoroughly reverential spirit. 
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The Theory and Practice of Banking. By Henry Dunnina 
Macteop, M.A. Fourth Edition. Two vols. London: Long- 
mans, Green, Reader and Dyer. 1883-86. 


HIS accurate and scientific work is worthy of the great system 
of banking, which may be truly said to be the foundation of 
our commercial prosperity. As a subdivision of Economics, the 
subject is expounded with singular clearness ; while those branches 
of mercantile law, and they are neither few nor simple, which are 
incidentally discussed are treated with conspicuous ability. But 
Economics and Law are not, in their strictly scientific aspects, 
attractive to general readers. We can, however, promise them also 
much that is entertaining as well as instructive in even a casual 
perusal of these volumes. ‘Take, for example, the enumeration at 
vol. i. p. 40, of the different substances used as money. ‘The reader 
is, of course, prepared to find metals of every kind and in various 
shapes, shells also, and carved pebbles, but he will possibly be sur- 
prised to learn that the important functions of a circulating medium 
have been discharged by blocks of compressed tea in Thibet, by 
dried cod in Newfoundland, by sugar in the West Indies, and 
by tobacco in Virginia. Nails, he tells us, on the authority of 
Smith, were used as money in a village in Scotland; while a savage 
people, untroubled by theories of bimetallism, used cowries for small 
change and the skulls of their enemies for larger sums ! 

The history of banking, occupying the last chapter of the first, 
and nearly half the second, volume, is written with clearness and 
spirit, and is full of interest for every one. We may mention 
particularly the conflict between the South Sea Company and the 
Bank (p. 496) as an exciting incident admirably narrated. To 
those who wish to understand the mechanism of a system which 
every one uses in daily life, we have much pleasure in recommending 
this excellent treatise. 


Nature and the Bible. Lectures on the Mosaic History of Creation in its 
Relation to Natural Science. By Dr. Fr. H. Reuscu. Revised 
and corrected by the Author. ‘Translated from the Fourth 
Edition by KATHLEEN LytTLETon. Two vols. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 1886. 


N the title-page of this translation, Dr. Reusch is described as 
Q “ Professor of Catholic Theology in the University of Bonn.” 
Whether this is taken from the German of the last edition or not, it 
is more than an unmeaning title now for a man who broke with the 
Catholic Church in the “ Old Catholic ” secession, who still unfortu- 
nately perseveres in his schism, and whose theological lectures 
since 1870 can have scarcely, and we believe have, in fact, not had 
a single Catholic student to listen to them. However, the lectures 
of which this present volume consist, were the work of Dr. Reusch’s 
Catholic days, and although the last edition was published so 
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recently as 1876, and the present translation has been again 
revised by him, we do not notice that anything has been added to 
detract from the long acknowledged excellence and orthodox spirit 
of the work. “ Bibel und Natur,” has long been a standard book, 
and we are very glad to see it at lastinan English dress ; endorsing 
as we may the translator’s opinion, that “the book will be found to 
be an extremely valuable and learned summary of the teaching of 
the Church on the relations between science and religion.” This, 
however, on reflection, is scarcely how we should express it ; the book 
is a valuable and learned attempt by a Churchman to harmonize the 
definite teaching's of science and religion—at least so far as the first 
chapters of Genesis raise disputed points between the two. For all 
through these volumes, Dr. Reusch is occupied with the Bible account 
of the Creation of the universe and of man and of the deluge; his 
object being to show that the teaching of the earliest pages of the 
Bible is not in conflict with the teaching of the latest pages of God’s 
other book, Nature, so far at least as modern science (astronomy, geo- 
logy, biology and the rest) has arrived at certain conclusions. The two 
books have one Author, the infallible Truth, and consequently they 
must agree; where there are apparent differences or contradictions, 
they are only the mistaken readings of hasty or ignorant scholars, 
and time, the growth of knowledge, wider views, will correct them. 
Thus he writes much in the confident tone and generous spirit of 
Cardinal Wiseman in his Lectures on the Connection between Science 


and Revealed Religion. Nor does he make any effort to show that it 
is always the natural philosopher, and never, or scarcely ever, the 
theologian who is at fault. On the contrary, with a wide knowledge 
of Catholic theology, of the ey and arguments of St. Augustine 


and St. Thomas Aquinas, and of the best apologetic works, and, on 
the other hand, with a wonderful familiarity with the chief scientific 
writings of modern savans, whether German, French, Italian or 
English, Dr. Reusch preserves quite a judicia) fairness. 

In this spirit he inquires into the nature of the Biblical state- 
ments in the Mosaic account of creation ; he explains in detail, as to 
natural phenomena, each verse, almost each word, of the first chapter 
of Genesis; he expounds the various meanings permissible to the 
theologian as to the ‘six days,” he discusses how far the deluge 
was universal and how far due to aatural causes; he gives an 
admirably lucid exposé of Darwin’s teaching, and inquires as to 
man’s place in the animal system, and the original unity of the 
human race. Indeed, the reader will find that the learned professor 
boldly faces every difficulty that he can find has been raised in 
connection with the early Scripture records, and his inquiry is 
always pursued with that completeness, wealth of reading and 
patient minuteness of detail—and with some of the dulness—charac- 
teristic of German research. 

It would take us too long to go over the points that have occupied 

ublic attention lately, and give Dr. Reusch’s views. Besides, his 
Soak has been too long well known and tvo frequently quoted. We 
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have only to introduce this English translation, which is carefully 
and remarkably well done, reading easily, distinctly and without a 
jar that we have noticed. Nay, but for the wealth of German 
works referred to in the notes, the book might be read without 
suspicion of its origin. Indeed, the Hon. Mrs. Lyttleton has mani- 
festly expended great pains on her translation and she deserves 
warm thanks. She does not wish to be considered as agreeing with 
all the author’s opinions, or with all his arguments—notably, where 
he deals with the Theory of Descent; but it is not to be expected 
that any one, even of his readers, will agree with Dr. Reusch in 
everything. Yet for the most part Dr. Reusch avoids committing 
himself uncompromisingly to theories, and is very moderate in the 
tone of his assertions. He maintains definitely, however, that the 
theory of the genealogical connection of man and beast is not a 
scientific conclusion, and he replies at length to Heckel. The 
specific unity of the human race, he contends, is certainly proved, 
but as to whether, further, the race is descended from only one 
pair of ancestors, he is content chiefly to insist on the point that 
science has not and cannot prove this to be impossible. Generally 
his method is to show how far the various divergent theories may 
each agree with revealed teaching—-so, e.g., with the varying inter- 
pretations of the six days; though he decides, for himself, against 
a literal interpretation of them. 

This translation of Dr. Reusch is one of the most useful and 
valuable of the Messrs. Clark’s recent publications, aad we must 
thank those enterprising publishers for it. It is a popularly written 
book (being a course of Lectures) on a topic, or rather a branch of 
topics, of such constantly recurring discussion and intrinsic interest, 
that we earnestly recommend it to laymen no less than to the 
student of theology. The large clear type of the volumes make 
them pleasant to read, whilst a copious index renders consultation 
easy: and these are points of no small importance in a standard 
work of reference. The following passage, which explains itself, is 
the conclusion of the book, and may suffice as a specimen of the 
translator's efficiency :-— ; 


When the results of geological inquiry were first compared with the 
Mosaic Hexazmeron, the former seemed to confirm the latter in an 
accurate and remarkable manner, and the fossils gave irrefutable proofs 
of the Deluge. But after this first period of harmony between theolo- 
gians and geologists, there followed another period of bitter enmity ; 
the former geological theories were found to be untenable, and the newl 
obtained geological results seemed to be in hopeless contradiction wit 
the Bible. Now we are living in the third, and to all appearance, the last 
period, one of honourable peace; theologians do not claim to find in the 
results of geological inquiry a striking confirmation of the Biblical 
record, but they can prove that these results in no way contradict the 
statements of the Bible when these are rightly understood. The boun- 
daries of both sciences have been now fixed; this was omitted or was 
probably impossible before; but it has been shown that if the two 
sciences will meet each other openly, the boundaries and limits of both 
can be decided in a manner satisfactory to both. 
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I think the question of the antiquity of mankind will have a similar 
fate. Cuvier and his followers thought they had found geological proofs 
of the accuracy of the Biblical chronology: that was the first period. 
Their views proved erroneous, and we are now living in the second 
period, in which there seems to be hopeless contradiction between the 
theories of geologists and not only the Biblical statements, but also the 
views on the antiquity of the human race held by historians and believed 
to be admissible by exegetes. May we not expect in this case also 
a third period, in which the progress of research will show that although 
we must not expect geology to confirm the so-called Biblical chronology, 
geologists will not be able to dispute the chronology which is historically 
vouched for and admitted by the Bible? 

At all events we, as true Christians, know that all contradictions 
between nature and the Bible are only apparent, and are caused by the 
mistakes of men of science or of exegetes, and that although learned men 
may not yet have succeeded in removing these apparent contradictions, 
yet the teaching of the earth’s strata can never really gainsay that which 
is gathered from the leaves of the Bible. 


History of Interpretation. Eight Lectures preached before the 
University of Oxford in the Year 1885 on the Foundation of the 
late Rev. J. Bampton. By Frepreric W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


HIS book is like most of Archdeacon Farrar’s works—a mass of 
erudite matter rhetorically worked up. By a history of 
interpretation Dr. Farrar means a biographical notice of the chief 
interpreters of Sacred Scripture, classified in various schools. The 
author purposely excludes trom his work any treatment of theories 
of inspiration or systems of interpretation. And yet it is manifest 
that the value of Dr. Farrar’s work as an historian of interpretation 
must be largely affected by his own particular views of inspiration 
and interpretation. The reader will then naturally seek to gather 
from incidental remarks and general tone what Dr. Farrar’s real 
position is in regard to these vital points. Dr. Farrar is supposed 
to belong to that “branch” of the Anglican Church which is dis- 
tinguished by “ breadth ;” to use the words he applies to another 
member of that branch, he is “one of those moderate divines 
abusively called Latitudinarian.” Hence it is not surprising to find 
that he has low, or rather he would prefer to call them, broad 
views of inspiration. Sacred Scripture “ contains”’—not is—the word 
ofGod. Inspiration is not plenary—that is, extending to all its parts 
—nor does it imply anything like infallibility. St. Austin’s difficulty 
about the admixture of error with what is inspired does not trouble 
Dr. Farrar. In his view inspired writers were no more preserved 
from error than from ill-temper : 
Inspiration can only be confused with verbal infallibility by ignoring 
the most obvious facts of language and history. Christ only is the truth. 
He alone is free from all error (p. xxiii.). 


Then, too, as an interpreter Dr. Farrar is thoroughly Protestant ; 
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he admits only one sense in Scripture, and that the literal, which is 
to be interpreted by private judgment. His grand principle of 
exegesis is that the “ Bible is to be interpreted like any other book.” 
It is not surprising that with such ideas Dr. Farrar should describe 
the history of interpretation as truly “melancholy ”—a record of 
the “aberrations” of well-meaning but ignorant men. It is no 
wonder that the Fathers and schoolmen are condemned, while Luther 
and Calvin are extolled. Great Catholic commentators like 
Cornelius 4 Lapide, Estius, Maldonat, and Calmet are passed by 
without a word. History written on such lines must necessarily be 
imperfect and unfair to the Catholic Church. In treating of modern 
theories Dr. Farrar, after the manner of his school, has a provoking 
facility for running with the hare of orthodoxy and hunting with 
the hounds of advanced criticism. Whilst we condemn the book as 
a history, we willingly admit that it contains much that is interest- 
ing, and that the notes are a mine of valuable information. One 
cannot but remark how changed are the fortunes of the Septuagint 
version. Once it was thought to have had a miraculous origin, and. 
to have been an inspired translation. It was the Bible of the 
Fathers, the Vulgate of the early Church. Now it is accounted 
simply as a Greek Targum, the work of different interpreters at 
different times, and of most unequal merit. How changed, too, is 
the whole spirit of exegesis! Ancient interpreters, regarding the 
sacred writers as passive instruments of the Holy Spirit, ignored 
the human element and abounded in the mystical sense. Moderns 
too often ignore the divine, and refuse to rise above the dull level of 
human literalism. To the ancients inspiration was identical with 
revelation, and its language was that of verbal dictation from above. 
To many moderns it is little more than a partial preservation from 
error in regard to faith and morals, and its language is but the 
tongues of men. Itis acomfort to find that in the falsehood of 
extremes eighteenth century Protestants went beyond anything 
found in Catholic writers. Bibliolatry then became the Protestant 
cultus, and the divinity of Hebrew vowel points a Protestant dogma. 
It is pleasing to notice in Dr. Farrar’s eighth lecture the utter 
collapse of some schools of biblical rationalism. This cannot be 
better described than in the quoted words of Meyer :— 


We older men [he said] have seen the day when Dr. Paulus and 
his devices were in vogue; he died without leaving a disciple behind 
him. We passed through the tempest raised by Strauss, and with what 
a sense of solitariness might its author now celebrate his jubilee! We 
saw the constellation of Tiibingen arise, and even before Baur had 
departed its lustre had waned. A firmer basis and a more complete 
apprehension of the truth were the blessings which these waves left 
behind them (p. 418). 


At the close of his fifth lecture Dr. Farrar seems to be troubled 
with some remorse for the depreciatory tone in which he had spoken 
of the biblical labours of the schoolmen; for he says that “it is 
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always an evil to create any discontinuity between ourselves and 
the past.” And he seeks to make amends by saying : 


Nothing can be more beautiful than the character and example of 
many of the schoolmen, nothing keener than their intellectual subtlety, 
nothing more admirable than their unwearied diligence. .... If 
they had left nothing else to the Church, they have left the best of all 
legacies—the legacy of holy lives and an immortal example; the legacy 
of men who during years of unselfish sincerity spurned delights and lived 
laborious days. The writings of some will be always valuable for the 
spirit of deep devotion which they breathe, for high moral teaching, for 
profound philosophical and theological investigation. But their lives 
were better than their learning (p. 301). 





The Castle of Coétquen; or, Patira, Translated from the French of 
Raout pvE Navery by A. W. Cuxetwope. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 1886. 


RAOUL DE NAVERY’S stories of adventure and mystery 

are very popular amongst French Catholic readers. Several 

of them have already appeared in an English dress, and we welcome 

the latest of these translations, “The Castle of Coétquen,” as a 

useful addition to our lighter Catholic literature. The scene of the 

story is laid in Brittany; it is brightly told, and full of stirring 

events that carry on the reader’s interest to the end. The trans- 

lator’s work has been done exceedingly well. There are very few 
sentences that suggest the idiom of the original. 





The Choice of Books and other Literary Essays. By FREDERIC 
Harrison. London: Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


io is a charming volume, dealing solely with books, art, and 

history. The essays are not all new; the larger part of the 
one on books, for instance, and the whole of that on St. Bernard, 
are now published for the first time, but the remainder of the volume, 
comprising papers on “ Culture,” Froude’s “ Life of Carlyle,” “ The 
Life of George Eliot,” “ Historic London,” ‘“ The Aisthete,” and 
others, is reprinted from contemporary reviews. If Mr. Harrison 
had given us only the delightful chapters on books, we should have 
had abundant cause to be grateful to him. They are full of 
evidences of extensive reading and careful analysis, and generally 
of both mature judgment and good taste. In this age of steam- 
printing and rapid ‘book-making there is great danger of the un- 
guided reader taking his books much at random, and because they 
are there, and of thus imbibing much that is useless, and even 
— Mr. Frederic Harrison here offers himself as a guide ; 
and there are probably, at least from a literary point of view, few 
men of our generation better fitted to guide. He here says much, 
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and says it well, on the choice of books. Trivial and trashy books 
are to “ passed by, and the “great books” of the world—books 
into which great minds have poured their riches, are to be chosen. 
Garbage is to be avoided, and only wholesome fvod, fit for man’s 
high intellectual nature, to be sought for and valued. With these 
excellent principles we cordially agree; and we not seldom agree 
also with Mr. Harrison in his estimate by them of particular books. 
‘There are several of the miscellaneous essays in the volume which 
we have read with pleasure ; the one in which the author inveighs 
against the present mania for pedantic re-spelling of familiar names 
is as amusing as it is sensible. There is one, a singularly beautiful 
essay, which we must at least name—the one on “St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux : a Type of the Twelfth Century.” St. Bernard, the gentle 
ascetic, the pure-minded monk, the warm-hearted friend, the 
eloquent, eprom preacher, has taken captive the heart and 
imagination of Mr. Harrison; and he writes of this Catholic saint 
with enthusiastic admiration. ‘To any one who can respond to the 
united charm of culture, refined taste, and the melody of beautiful 
English writing, the perusal of many of these essays will be a real 
enjoyment. 


A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. By Emin 
ScuwtreER, Professor of Theology in the University of Giessen. 
Translated by Sopu1a Taytor and the Rev. P. Curtstie. 
Vol. III. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1886. 


W* gladly welcome the publication of the third volume of this 

most valuable work. This volume gives the fullest informa- 
tion about the literature current in Palestine about the time of 
Christ. How useful such information is to the Scripture student 
goes without saying. The Book of Enoch and the Assumption of 
Moses, quoted in St. Jude’s Epistle, have a strange history. ‘The 
former was lost to the world for nearly athousand years, and then 
was found in Abyssinia by Bruce in 1773. The latter we owe to the 
eminent Dr. Ceriani, who discovered an old Latin version in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan in 1861. Before this discovery the 
work was known only from frayments and quotations in the Fathers. 
Professor Schiirer discusses the question of the existence of 
Maccabean Psalms. He claims “a wide consensus of opinion” in 
favour of the view that at least four Psalms (43, 76, 78, and 82). 
‘“‘The real point at issue is,” he says “‘not whether there are any 
such Psalms at all, but only how many of them there are. But the 
bearing of the whole question on the Jewish Canon he does not 
discuss. Both Judith and Tobias are referred to the Maccabean 
age. All historic truth is denied to them; they are simply hortatory 
narratives with a moral purpose. The Book of Daniel, too, is 
accounted by Dr. Schiirer as “ pseudepigraphic,” the work of an 
anonymous writer in the time of Antiochus Kpiphanes. The opinion 
is, he says, held ‘‘ by all expositors of the present day—that is, by all 
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who are not hampered by dogmatic predilection.” It is . 
ing to find that Dr. Schiirer ignores alike Dr. Pusey’s learned 
defence of Daniel and the discoveries of Assyriologists, which at the 
lowest estimate prove that Daniel could not have been written in the 
Maccabean age. 


St. Paul the Author of the last Twelve Verses of the Second Gospel. By 
Howarp Heser Evans, B.A. London: J. Nisbet. 1886. 


EALLY Mr. Evans is to be congratulated on attaining a distinc- 
tion much sought after by scholars; we mean, of course, the 
honour of making an original discovery. That St. Paul had some 
sort of connection with St. Luke’s Gospel and the Acts was suspected 
by some, even before Mr. Evans set himself to prove that the real 
author was St. Paul. But we feel sure that no one, not even Dean 
Burgon himself, the learned defender of the last twelve verses of 
St. Mark, had the slightest idea that these verses are really the 
Postscript to the Second Gospel added by St. Paul, the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. It is not easy to convey to our readers the full force 
of Mr. Evans’s arguments in support of his amazing conclusion. 
First we learn from his letter to Timothy that inasmuch as he sent 
for books and parchments “St. Paul was planning some literary 
undertaking.” That he asks also for St. Mark; that he had both 
“the needful authority ” and “the literary ability” to compose the 
verses. Again, as Mr. Evans triumphantly asks, “who could write 
as naturally about taking up serpents without suffering injury 
(Mark xvi. 17), as St. Paul, who, after his shipwreck at Melita, 
when a viper fastened on his hand, ‘ shook off the beast into the 
fire’” ? (Acts xxviii. 3-5). But the most ingenious proof is drawn 
from the connection of St. Paul with Philip’s daughter (Acts xxi. 8) 
who afterwards told Papias about Justus Barsabas and the deadly 
poison which Barsabas drank without hurt. No doubt they told 
St. Paul also of this very occurrence. When, then, we find in the 
last verses of the Second Gospel the words, “if they drink any deadly 
thing, it shall not hurt them,” what can be ‘more natural” than to 
conclude with Mr. Evans that St. Paul, and no other, was the author? 


Lectures on Medieval and Modern History. By Wit.tiam Srusss, 
D.D., Bishop of Chester, &c. &c. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
1886. 


[ the preface to this volume Dr. Stubbs remarks that “ the 

lectures were written under the pressure of statutory compulsion 
and against the grain.” Much, however, as the public will sympa- 
thize with the learned professor in his labours, we fear they will feel 
grateful for the necessity that has procured for them a volume 
at once so interesting and instructive. It would be impossible for 
anyone to read through these lectures and not be struck with 
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the genuine enthusiasm for historical studies displayed by 
the author, an enthusiasm that seems to develop and intensify, 
rather than diminish, as time goes on. Thorough mastery of the 
subject, minute knowledge of detail, and, at the same time, sound 
judgment in arranging and drawing conclusions from the numerous 
facts to be considered, are evident in every page of the volume. 

It would be out of our power, within the limits of a short review, 
to do anything more than give a faint outline of the subject matter 
of these lectures, especially as they have no necessary connection 
with one another, Po are not devoted to any single period of history. 
We propose, however, to discuss briefly one or two questions con- 
cerning the volume as a whole, and then to notice some points in the 
lectures with which we have been particularly struck. 

Glancing through the volume before us, we observe that some of 
the lectures are devoted to questions connected with historical 
studies in general. Thus, the first four lectures discuss the present 
position of historical studies, especially at Oxford. They lay down 
general principles as to how these studies ought to be conducted ; 
what ought to be aimed at, and what avoided in their prosecution, 
and finally the benefits to be derived from the study of history. 
The remaining lectures treat of various historical questions; and 
enter into many interesting details upon special periods of history. 
The ninth and tenth lectures discuss the characteristic difference 
between medieval and modern history; and, as Dr. Stubbs (in- 
sisting, as he does, over and over again, upon the importance of the 
study of history to develop that faculty of the mind we call judg- 
ment) considers that the study of medival is more fitting than the 
study of modern history, it may not be uninteresting to see where 
he draws the line between these two periods, and in what he con- 
siders they differ from one another. 

Speaking of the reign of Henry VII., he says : 


It is the beginning of modern as distinguished from medieval history ; 
it exhibits in their first definite and specialized forms, the forces that 
constitute the dramatic elements of the state of society in which we are 
living ; the great powers in their newly consolidated condition, the balance 
of which makes up European history ever since.—Lect. xv. p. 334, 


The learned professor therefore draws the line between medieval 
and modern history at the reign of Henry VII. But furthermore 
he considers that these periods may be distinguished from one 
another by certain characteristic differences. 


Medizval history [he says] is a history of rights and wrongs. 
Modern history, as contrasted with medizwval history, divides itself into 
two portions: the first a history of powers, forces, and dynasties; the 
second a history in which ideas take the place both of rights and forces. 
The point of time at which we should mark the separation in the latter 
is the first French Revolution.”—Lect. ix. p. 209. 


It seems to us that no unprejudiced student of the history of the 
Middle Ages can fail to perceive the deep hold the ideas of right 
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and wrong had upon men’s minds. Wars and civil strife were 
frequent enough; but then, however unjustifiable in many cases 
they may appear to have been, we can always point to some well- 
known and recognized principle of law upon which they were based. 
When Edward III. entered upon his tedious and finally disastrous 
war with France, he did so because he declared that, on account of 
the Salic law, he was lawful king of France. The two great families 
of York and Lancaster, that deluged England with blood from the 
time of Henry VI. to the accession of Henry VII., both appealed to 
their right to the British crown. And so we might multipl 
instances without number. Not that all the wars of the Middle Ages 
were just and commendable—many had their origin in fraud, in 
ambition, and in the desire of the strong to oppress the weak— 
but that we can recognise a special power that law and right exer- 
cised over many minds in those days, urging them to act always 
with at least a semblance of right on their side. 

With the reign of Henry VII., however, things seem gradually 
to have changed. There were still wars waged upon the plea of 
justice; nay, more, there were still just wars. But the ideas of right 
and wrong were no longer in the ascendant. Statesmen had ceased 
to suppose that law and justice could maintain the peace of Europe, 
and they aimed at bringing about what is called the balance of 
power; for it was power and force that then ruled supreme. Diplo- 
macy had become a game between princes and dynasties, which bore 
fruit in the wars of Louis XIV., in the seven years’ war, the thirty 
years’ war, in fact in all the bloodshed that took place down to the 
end of the last century. 

A different principle seems to influence the course of history in 
our own days. Dr. Stubbs considers that this is a period when ideas 
take the place of rights and forces. To take an instance, we hear 
much nowadays about the Russians entering India. This idea is 
discussed in books and articles; our Indian army is organized in the 
light of it, our Empire in the East is protected to prevent it; our 
relations with other powers, our attitude towards Russia herself, our 
conduct in Egypt, the state of our army and navy, are all influenced 
and in part guided by this idea. We take this as an instance of 
what we mean when we say that the course of history in our own 
time is governed largely by ideas, “‘ and such ideas,” as Dr. Stubbs 
says, ‘may be that of Russia at Constantinople, of a restored Poland, 
of a free church in a free state, of universal voluntaryism, of scien- 
tific frontiers.” 

Perhaps the most interesting lectures in this volume are two that 
treat of the reign of Henry VIII. They throw a wonderfully clear 
light upon the policy of this reign, and paint the character of the 
king in colours that seem to us to explain the many calamitous events 
that occurred init. Dr. Stubbs represents Henry as a great man; 
no mere puppet of parties, or victim of circumstances, but a man of 
light and leading, a power of force and forethought, yet a man who 
would have been much greater and better and more fortunate, if he 
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had lived for his people and not for himself. Henry was a man of 
intense self-will, and one who would stop at nothing to accomplish 
his object. He used his ministers as long as they served his pur- 
pose, he learned by degrees his own power only to exercise it ; in 
tact, he was a man who would be himself the source and fountain- 
head of jurisdiction within his kingdom. 

We can do no more than indicate the deeply interesting lectures 
upon Cyprus, the literature of Henry II.’s reign, the reign of 
Henry VII., the history of canon law in this country, and recommend 
our readers, if they wish to gain new and interesting information on 
these subjects, to read and study this volume for themselves. In 
conclusion, we may say that the volume before us is worthy of Dr. 
Stubbs, and we trust that, amidst the labours of his new charge, 
he will find time to continue his historical studies, and to favour 
us from time to time with the fruits of his researches. 


The Official Baronage of England, showing the Succession, Dignities, 
and Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885; with sixteen 
hundred illustrations. By James E. Dorie. Three vols. 4to. 
(Dukes—Viscounts). London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1886. 


HE least commendable feature in Mr. Doyle’s work is a title 
which leads one to expect, on first hearing, a sort of Debrett. 

A few moments’ inspection of these volumes will suffice to dispel any 
such fancy. Brim full of facts they are indeed, as full of facts as a 
Lodge or a Burke, but facts of quite a different value and import. 
This book, indeed, brings to mind invoiuntarily that vast repertory 
of the history of France, Pére Anselme’s “‘ Histoire généalogique des 
Pairs et des Officiers de Ja Couronne,” disburdened, however, to meet 
practical requirements, of the mass of superincumbent genealogical 
matter which makes Pére Anselme’s volumes so large and so tedious 
to consult. In these modest-looking quartos we have a worthy 
pendant to the Frenchman’s great compilation, and they may keep 
a good countenance in face of his stately folios; what is more, they 
are based on sources every whit as trustworthy as those of the 
Trésor des Chartes, now in great measure destroyed, which he was 
able to consult in its integrity. Happily our own incomparable 
archives are yet intact, and it is from these that, burying himself 
for long years, the author has gathered the great bulk of his 
materials. Mr. Doyle's object is strictly practical. He has not in 
view the gratification of idle antiquarian curiosity or the ministering 
to the more or less excusable vain-glory of family pride. His 
business has been to extract from rolls and records the dry bones of 
real history, or, to use his own words, “to lay a sure foundation in 
certain departments for the higher work of the historian and 
biographer ;” to relieve them of endless, often impracticable drudgery, 
by tracing out the official history of each individual member of the 
peerage above the rank of baron from the Conquest to the present 
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day, on evidence of unimpeachable authenticity—viz., the very 
official documents themselves by which each dignity or office was con- 
ferred or taken away. Thus the record of offices and dignities is 
the “principal and distinctive subject” of the book, justifying the 
somewhat ill-sounding, but in fact perfectly appropriate, title. Nor 
is it to be supposed that this account is confined only to posts of 
dignity and mark ; nothing is too slight, if the office be a public 
one, to be overlooked; running from nomination to a justice- 
ship of the peace to the premiership, from the captaincy of “ 20 
men-at-arms and 20 archers,” or the keepership of a castle or 
forest, to the wardenship of the North or West Marches, the 
appointment as ambassador to France or the Emperor, or Guardian 
and Regent of the kingdom. Small matters and great run along 
thus in odd but just sequence in these pages; the appointment is the 
thing, whatever be its nature, provided it be public, and its date 
determines the place of its registration. Curious enough it is to 
see how many smail commodities follow in the wake of great honours, 
and how devotion to affairs of State is quite compatible with serious 
attention to matters, in comparison, of infinitely small concern, which 
bear on private interest and emolument. ‘Take for instance 
Elizabeth’s favourite, the Earl of Leicester, a name well enough, 
or ill enough, known in Court annals ; after his creation in 1564 he 
sedulously and steadily gathered up the stewardships or high 
stewardships of the Honour of Pickering, of the bishopric of Ely, of 
the Forest of Snowdon, of Harrow, of the bishopric of London, of 
Reading, of the bishoprics of Coventry and Lichfield and Norwich, 
of Abingdon, of Bristol, of the bishopric of Bristol, of the Honours of 
Grafton, of Great Yarmouth, Tewkesbury, Evesham, of the Honour 
and Lordship of Tickhill, of the Manor and Hundred of Andover, 
of the archbishopric of York, of St. Albans, of the archbishopric of 
Canterbury—but we must stop ; the rest of the keeperships, cham- 
berlaincies, recordships, may be seen in the work itself. The 
accumulation of great dignities and high offices is not less surprising ; 
no words,of description can give so striking an idea of his great 
position and influence as the utterly dry enumeration in Mr. Doyle’s 
pages. In significant contrast with this is the record of his 
compeer, and, in some measure, rival, Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex, ‘a 
goodly gentleman ;” a record of high dignities, yet strictly dignities 
of duty and of trust. Apart altogether from its character as a help 
to the student and inquirer, many a page of English history is 
presented in this baronage, in outline more clear, in a way more 
telling than in the elaborated picture of the professed historian. 

In a book so bristling with detail, much depends on arrangement 
and the mere mechanical means taken to make reference easy ; in 
these busy days a book to be consulted must yield up its information 
readily. ‘This Mr. Doyle, in the thoroughly practical spirit in which 
he has conceived his whole undertaking, has thoroughly understood ; 
new lines, capital letters, spaces, italics, have all been calculated for, 
and if any ditticulty be experienced in finding what is wanted, the 
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fault does not lie at the door of the author. But even in pursuit of 
the strictly useful, the agreeable has not been lost sight of. The 
work bears such evident signs of being exhaustive that we are per- 
fectly willing to believe that the attempt here made to collect a 
complete body of information concerning the armorial bearings, 
crests, supporters, badges, colours of the medieval baronage, has 
been successful. But passing over this condescension to the weak- 
ness of human vanity in a display of the mysteries in which the 
genealogist and herald delight, mysteries which the author takes care 
to expound with all the seriousness of a hardened antiquary, we pass 
readily to a matter which those the least versed in severe historical 
studies will not be slow to appreciate. ‘True to the idea of 
“ contributing, for the benefit of those who are interested in the 
history of this country, some aid which may enable them the more 
readily to turn names into persons ” and living realities, Mr. Doyle 
presents us with a historic portrait gallery, taken from the best 
originals extant, scanty, of course, as regards the earlier period, and 
as authentic as the nature of the sources—manuscripts, illuminations 
of monumental effigies, seals—will allow. There are representations 
which can hardly lay claim to be in any but a very loose sense 
likenesses; but, as is justly remarked, what remains “ is to make use 
of the only materials that exist for the purpose of getting as near 
the truth as is now possible.” For the post-medieval period such 
material is abundant and reliable, and the plan has been adopted of 
“ giving a portrait in all cases where it can be procured, gradually 
diminishing the number as our own times are approached.” Finally, 
facsimiles of signatures come opportunely to supplement, some may 
say help to interpret, the drawings. 

It will be seen how great a boon has been here conferred on the 
historical student; and it remains to express a fervent hope that 
the author, who has at length produced some of the results of long 
years of toil, may be spared to complete his task, and render every 
one interested in English history still further his debtor by producing 
also an official Baronage of the Barons. 


The Letters of Cassiodorus ; being a Condensed Translation of the 
‘“‘Varie Epistole” of Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus, Senator. 
With an Introduction. By Tuomas Hopaxsn, Fellow of Uni- 
versity College. London: Henry Frowde. 1886. 


\VERY student of the history of the later Latin Empire is familiar 
with the twelve books of the “‘ Vari Epistole ” of Cassiodorus, 

as the principal source of information upon the interesting reign of 
Theodoric, “‘Gothorum Romanorumque Rex,” as he proudly styles 
himself. It is quite possible that, meeting with them as “‘ Varie 
Cassiod,” he may remain quite ignorant of their nature. Certainly, 
though they have been used fairly and successfully in the extraction 
of the broad facts, and in the principal deductions to be drawn from 
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them, it is quite impossible that any one could arrive at an apprecia- 
tion of the character of the writer without an acquaintance with the 
letters themselves. Few would suspect that throughout this luxuria- 
tion of official utterance and diplomatic form, there is diffused a per- 
sonality which gradually disengages itself, and with ever-increasing 
attraction fills us with admiration and with suspicion by turns. Mr. 
Hodgkin, the translator, offers his book to the student of history ; 
doubtless such a one will still find matter for investigation, and will 
bring fresh gleanings from a much-laboured field ; but he must have 
a dull sensibility who does not feel as he peruses these letters, that 
while the historic interest gathers round the lordly brow of Theodoric, 
the human interest looks out from the shrewd and not unkindly 
features of his minister. 

Nothing stands out more clearly from a perusal of these letters 
than that the object of the whole reign of Theodoric was to fuse 
together old and new, to break down the fear of Roman for Goth, 
and the contempt of Goth for Roman. What is more interesting, is 
to see with what penetration and foresight, with what liberality of 
mind and fertility of diplomatic resource, he worked for this end. 
With the crown of Italy, Theodoric seems to have put on the whole 
Roman spirit and tradition, and under its inspiration to have laboured 
with energy and persistence throughout a reign of thirty-three years, 
of which thirty were years of fruitful peace. To gauge the difliculty 
of the task which Theodoric undertook, it will be sufficient to take the 
word “ Tertiz,” and, with the aid of the excellent index of Mr. 
Hodgkin’s book, to follow up the correspondence bearing upon the 
administration of this tax. No more crucial test could be applied, 
as the tax known as Tertive was demanded from every Roman who 
held any portion of that third of the land divided among the Goths 
by Theodoric in right of conquest. As might be conceived, such an 
imposition was sorely trying to the Romans, and a source of much 
anxiety to the administrators. It will be seen from the Letters that 
not only was this tax administered with the strictest equity, but that 
every precaution was taken to avoid friction, and the feelings of the 
taxed were most carefully considered. 

A very useful section of the Vari to the student of history is 
that which contains the forms of appointment to the various offices 
of the State. Accompanied as they are with a little homily on the 
duties of the office, and paternal advice as to their undertaking, they 
give a good picture of the scheme of civil government, and no little 
insight into the state of society of the day. The value of this 
portion is enhanced by an ample treatise on the official hierarchy of 
the later Empire, forming portion of the translator’s introduction to 
the Letters. This, together with an exhaustive index, makes his 
book a valuable source of reference for the period to which it 
belongs. 

The first perusal of the Letters by one not prepossessed with 
some special purpose will be one of pleased and growing wonder. 
There is sufficient variety of subject to carry the interest to the end. 
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Probably, after the special charm of the Letters has been detected, 
there will be a neglect of the more technical details, and those 
passages will be lingered over which are most stamped with that 
charm. Many things go to compose it. Given a Polonius with a 
rare experience of men and things, a confidence acquired by long 
years of office, a diffuseness which feels itself authorized by the royal 
character which it personates, and the result is a delightful préchi- 
précha on all subjects and occasions. He feels that the character in 
which he speaks requires omniscience. There must be no mystery 
for him, mystery implies weakness. No occasion seems to him 
unsuited for the display of his encyclopedic knowledge. Indeed he 
openly avows his intention of saying something recherché, and 
prefaces a wonderful story of the cranes and the alphabet with the 
following flourish :—‘ ut aliquid studiose exquisitum dicere videa- 
mur” (bk. viii. let. 12). He is never afraid that his correspondent may 
find his information superfluous. If a dispute arises as to boundaries, 
the disputants are exhorted to careful investigation by the considera- 
tion that “geometry was discovered by the Chaldeans.” He does 
not hesitate, in the formula for the appointment of the Architect of 
the Palace, an official whom we might expect to know at least the 
rudiments of his profession, to exhort him to “study Euclid; get 
diagrams well into your mind; study Archimedes and Metrobius” 
(bk. vii. let. 5). Amusing situations sometimes arise from the 
absence of a sense of humour. Many interesting pictures of 
domestic and public life are given. We learn, for instance, that the 
milk-cure for consumptives was in vogue even in those days (bk. xi. 
let. 10); and modern travellers may derive some consolation from 
the knowledge that the officials and innkeepers along the Flaminian 
Way, even in the sixth century, were little better than a band of 
robbers (bk. xi. let. 12). 

It is not easy to judge of the style of the original from Mr. 
Hodgkin’s version. The Letters are liberally condensed, and there 
results a general freedom of style which is wanting in the original. 
The Latin is always laboured in narrative and description, although 
in exhortation it is sometimes terse and epigrammatic. In these 
latter cases the translator is not always happy. The admonition 
given to an official that, “Pio principi sub quodam sacerdotio 
serviatur,” is lamely rendered by, “A sort of holiness is required 
from those who hold office under a righteous king” (bk. i. let. 2). 
One obvious blunder occurs in his rendering of the phrase “ dies 
sacre noctis,” which, connected as it is with the solemn adminis- 
tration of baptism, obviously refers to Holy Saturday. This the 
translator, misled by a previous allusion to the feast of St. Cyprian, 
takes as the vigil of that feast. Less pardonable is the stricture 
passed on the Maurist editor of Cassiodorus, Dom Garet, which he 
goes out of his way to introduce (bk. viii. let. 37, p. 216). The 
Letter is to a Bishop, inciting him to the fulfilment of justice in a 
case in which the Bishop himself was implicated. He is admonished 
that it is better for him to inquire and to put the matter right 
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himself, than to allow the case to be brought before the secular 
courts. The translator prefaces the Letter with the remark— 
‘Observe how the marginal note (in the edition of the Benedictine 
Garet) strains the doctrine of this Letter in favour of the clergy.” 
The marginal note is as follows: ‘Cause sacerdotum a sacerdotibus 
debeat terminari.” We will give the sentence of Cassiodorus against 
which it is placed, and also Mr. Hodgkin’s paraphrase, and the 
reader shall judge for himself which interpretation puts most strain on 
the original. The Latin is—“‘ Quoniam causarum vestrarum qualitas 
vobis debet judicibus terminari, a quo est spectanda magis, quam 
imponenda justitia.” The note of Dom Garet is almost a verbal 
repetition of the first clause of this sentence. The only portion of 
Mr. Hodgkin’s summary which can be taken to represent the 
sentence of the original is as follows: “ As it is proper that causes 
which concern you should first be remitted to you (so often employed 
as judges to settle the disputes of others), we called upon you, &c.” 
The fact is that Mr. Hodgkin is led into an ignis-fatuus dance by 
Dahn’s “‘ Kénige der Germanen ” whenever anything seems to favour 
the immunity of the clergy from secular jurisdiction. The amount 
of immunity granted is obvious enough, and is worthy of admiration, 
even on purely political grounds, in the king of a race unused to 
hierarchical distinctions in religion. The limit set to this immunity 
is also plainly set forth in these Letters; and until some commen- 
tator denies that limit—which Dom Garet certainly does not in the 
note—Mr. Hodgkin would do well to try rather to show a better 
appreciation of the religious tolerance of the Gothic monarch. 

Still we have to be grateful for the labours which have given us 
a compendious and interesting presentation of these Letters. The 
whole work shows evidence of much research, and of a thorough 
candour, which, far from hiding its deficiencies, honestly proclaims 
them, and challenges discussion of its own solutions of difficult 
passages hy offering the original text for comparison. 





The Book of Genesis; a Translation from the Hebrew. By F. 
LenorMAnT. Translated from the French with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Author of “ Mankind, their Origin 
and Destiny.” London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1886. 


HIS book is somewhat disappointing, as it contains very little of 
Lenormant and too much of his anonymous translator. Nor 

is there anything of particular value in Lenormant’s translation of 
Genesis. Certainly it was hardly worth to print it twice over, first, 
just as it stands in the Massoretic text, and a second time divided in 
two parts, the Jehovistic and the Elohistic. This is somewhat gran- 
diloquently called ‘“‘a separation of the constituent elements of the 
text,” “‘ an attempted restoration of the original documents used by 
the latest reviser.” It hardly required a Lenormant to do this. No 
attempt is made to explain the groundwork of the document theory. 
No notice is taken of those chapters in which both names, Jehovah and 
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Elohimare united together. The twentieth chapter is a perplexity,and 
M. Lenormant doubts whether he ought to attribute its authorship to 
the Elohist, the Jehovist, or the “‘ second Elohist.” M. Lenormant’s 
notes are few and brief. The translator has thought good to supple- 
ment them with his own annotations without any regard to Lenor- 
mant’s views elsewhere expressed. Hence one may search in vain 
throughout the book to find Lenormant’s peculiar theories about the 
Deluge, the ages of the Patriarchs, or the black races. Then, too, 
the translator has prefixed a lengthy Introduction, containing state- 
ments which we are sure that Lenormant, as a Catholic, would never 
have approved. In conclusion, it may be of interest to notice one or 
two of M. Lenormant’s special renderings of the Hebrew. “ And 
Eléhim said, Let the waters swarm with a living pullulation” 
(Gen. i. 20). “The sceptre shall not depart from Yehidah, nor 
the ruler’s staff from between his feet, until he come to Shiloh.” 
(Gen. xlix. 9). To this, in a note, he adds that this is the meaning 
of the text according to the grammatical construction, but that the 
interpretation of the prophecy is still the crua of commentators. 





Our Administration of India. Being a Complete} Account of the 
Revenue and Collectorate Administration in all Departments, 
with special reference to the Work and Duties of a District 
Officer in Bengal. By H. A. D. Purttips, Bengal Civil 
Service, author of ‘‘ Manual of Indian Criminal Law,” &c. 
London: Thacker & Co. 


M* PHILLIPS is already known to our readers by an article 
which appeared in the DusLin Review for July, 1885, and 

now forms part of the present volume. He is a thorough believer 
in the posal a of British rule, and his book is a “ vindication of 
Indian administration from the attacks of pessimist detractors,” such 
as “the imaginative crew of Hyndmans, Osbornes, Blunts, et hoc 
genus omne.” There are certainly few countries so well governed as 
India. The British official is always a man of ability, and is anxious 
to rule the natives justly. The amount of work he gets through 
puts to shame the labours of his brethren in England. 

The crack collector, man of equal might, 

Reports all day, and corresponds all night. 


And what is his reward ? 


Beneath the glamour of the East behold a young English lad, full of 
health, and hope, and heart, who has complacently sold his birthright for 
voluntary exile. His youth, his manhood, his (premature) age are 
bartered for a moderate income of money, a career which involves 
existence in a detestable and enervating climate, a life which brings 
with it the laceration of every domestic feeling, and the enforced separa- 
tion from every home influence intended to soothe, to soften, and to 
= man’s nature.—New India, by H. J. S. Cotton, quoted by Mr. 
Phillips. 


No wonder that the officials warmly resent the attacks made upon 
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them by the natives and their sympathizers at home. Mr. Phillips 
complains of “the disgraceful licence and disloyalty of the native 
press. Nothing but extracts could give the English reader any 
idea of its slanderous imputations, its deliberate falsehoods, its rabid 
virulence, and its rank sedition. .. . Sometimes articles appear 
almost, if not quite, as bad as the worst utterances of the worst Irish 
papers.” Perhaps this last allusion suggests the reason for these 
attacks. The Hindu’s real grievance is not that the administration is 
bad, but that it comes to them in a foreign garb. If England were 
ke out into “Regulation Districts,” presided over by German 
“ Magistrate-Collectors,” the work of government would be carried on 
far more efficiently than at present. Nevertheless, “ articles almost, if 
not quite, as bad as the worst utterances of the worst Irish papers” 
would appear in the English papers. The bitterest Tory would 
rather be misgoverned by Mr. Gladstone than governed by Prince 
Bismarck. But it must not be imagined that Mr. Phillips is 
wanting in sympathy with the natives. His treatment of the land 
question disproves this, and is, perhaps, the best part of his 
book. The following extract will give the reader some idea of his 
method :— 


The land question in India has been satisfactorily solved, and presents 
a striking contrast to the state of the same question in England, Scotland, 
or even Ireland. The legal basis of recent land legislation in Ireland 
is, as in Prussia, the recognition of the fact that prescriptive possession, 
even under a title of mere tenancy, confers a right to coutinuance of such 

ossession. The same principle, with the addition of the words “at a 
air judicial rent,” has been thoroughly recognized and acted upon in 
India. . . . . This principle formed the basis of the conversion of copy- 
holds in England from being tenancies at will into tenancies in perpe- 
tuity, and should be applied to check the system of “clearances” in the 
Highlands, where the right of the crofters to continue in possession rests 
on the original community of possession by the tribe, and is fortified by 
an almost immemorial continuance of possession by each family. Im- 
mense areas have been, and are being, converted into grouse-shootings, 
deer-forests, &c., a process which involves the removal of the small 
tenantry, and, in some cases, even puts a stop to grazing of cattle or 
sheep. The landowners find the game rents more profitable than the 
farming rents; but the nation suffers a diminution in the employment of 
labour and in the production of food. To do Hindu landlords justice, it 
may be remarked that, whatever their other failings may be, such eject- 
ments would be utterly repugnant to their ideas and feelings. As for 
Indian revenue officers, whether sportsmen or no sportsmen, and what- 
ever may be their previous leanings, predilections, and politics, their life, 
training, and surroundings are such that they cannot but keenly sympa- 
thize with the fullest extension of tenancy right. A right to continue 
in possession at a fair rent is the basis, the prop, the very essence and 
sine qué non of agricultural life in India. It would be well for the mother 
country if in this respect she were as far advanced as her Indian depen- 
dency (pp. 39, 40). 

Mr. Phillips dedicates his work to Lord Randolph Churchill, “in 
recognition of his interest in India and solicitude for the welfare of 
two hundred million British Indian subjects.” 

T. B. ScaANNELL. 
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The Sacred Books of the East. Vol. XXV.: ‘‘The Laws of Manu.” 
Translated, with Extracts from Seven Commentaries, by G. 
Bouter. Vol. XXIX.: “The Grihya-sitras: Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies.” ‘Translated by HERMANN OLDEN- 
BERG. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1886. 


= translations published by the Clarendon Press under the 

general title of ‘‘ The Sacred Books of the East” are of very 
various degrees of merit. Professor Whitney has lately shown, in 
the American Journal of Philology, that Professor Max Miiller’s two 
volumes of versions from the Upanishads (“ Sacred Books,” vols. i. 
and xiv.) are far from being satisfactory interpretations of the 
original texts. In the pages of this review Professor De Harlez 
published some time ago a very severe criticism of M. J. Darmes- 
teter’s translation of the Vendidid (‘‘ Sacred Books,” vol. iv.). 
The best Arabic scholars do not accept the late Professor Palmer’s 
Introduction to the Koran (“Sacred Books,” vol. vi.) as representing 
the view of the most competent authorities on the subject; and in 
another of the introductions (‘‘ Sacred Books,” vol. viii.) the trans- 
lator puts forward an untenable view on the date of the Bhagavad- 
git’. On the other hand, the series contains much excellent work. 
Professor Biihler’s version of ‘‘ The Laws of Manu,” one of the latest 
volumes issued from the Clarendon Press, is a work of sterling merit. 
There is a very full introductory essay, and the translation is accom- 
panied by a long series of extracts from the best native com- 
mentaries. 

“The Laws of Manu” form one of the most important works in 
the whole circle of Sanskrit literature. It presents a picture— 
7 in many points an ideal rather than a real picture—of the 

rahmanpical organization of Indian society some eighteen centuries 
ago. Until comparatively recently the native estimate of the age of 
Manu was accepted by European scholars, and it was spoken of as a 
work dating from a period of two or even four thousand years before 
Christ. It is now regarded as a comparatively modern recast of a 
more ancient work. The very language in which it is written 
forbids us to throw it back into the earlier ages of Aryan develop- 
ment in India, or to regard it as representing the primitive organiza- 
tion of the race which produced it, though of course, like all ancient 
codes, it abounds in vestiges of a time much earlier than that in 
which it was composed. Authors who, like Pére Thébaud, appeal to 
Manu as if it were one of the earliest monuments of our race, are 
very strangely in error. 

Dr. Oldenberg’s volume of “ Grihya-sitras ” contains four of those 
curious codes of Hindu domestic ceremonies. A second volume is 
promised, with a general introduction to the whole collection. The 
“‘Grihya-sfitras” are of interest as showing how religion in India 
is made to penetrate into every phase of family life, each having its 
own ceremonial, of which, as a rule, the father is the high priest. The 
greater part of these ceremonies do not rise much above the level of 
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traditional charms and spells, but the underlying jdea of worship 
sometimes comes out in avery striking way, as when Asvaléyana says : 
“Even he who only puts a piece of wood on the fire full of belief, 
should think, ‘ Her offer a sacrifice, adoration to that deity.’” 





Future Probation. A Symposium on the Question, “Is Salvation 
Possible after Death?” London: Nisbet & Co. 


HE “papers” which make up this book have already 
.L appeared in the Homiletic Magazine. It is very doubtful, indeed, 
whether their republication will do any good. It is probable, 
rather, that they will only help to spread the more that disbelief in 
the eternity of hell which is readily taken up by a sinning genera- 
tion. They will aid in the propagation of the heresy so lately 
revived, or at least in a great measure popularized, by that tinselly, 
rationalizing, and untrustworthy writer, Archdeacon Farrar. It is 
true that one of these “papers” is by a clear-headed theologian, 
Bishop Weathers, in which he gives a lucid exposition of the 
Catholic doctrine, and this may somewhat counteract the false 
teaching of most of the rest; but error is often more acceptable to 
fallen human nature than truth. 

There are, however, two advantages, from another point of view, 
of this republication. The first’is, that it becomes apparent to any 
honest inquirer from perusing these ‘‘ papers,” into what a quagmire 
of confusion theologians outside the Entholic Church inevitably 
fall, when, without any guide but themselves, they begin to discuss 
any important religious question. There is evident in the greater 
number of these writers an ignorance of the real nature of sin, 
and therefore of the punishment due to it. Among them is 
Richard Littledale, D.D. He distinguishes himself by differing 
on this important question from the teaching of the Church of 
which he is a minister. He ranges himself, of course, on the 
side opposite to the Catholic Church. He states, at p. 203, that 
“no dogmatic decree of the universal Church can be produced in 
support of that (the stricter) view.” But is that a proof that 
this view was not always taught? Dr. Littledale, is evidently 
not much of a theologian. Is a dogmatic decree necessary for 
every revealed truth? Has he never heard that a dogmatic decree 
is not made except to contradict some heretical statement of a 
truth already taught? There was no dogmatic decree regarding 
the divinity of Jesus Christ until the fourth century, yet was 
it not a truth always taught? There are many truths regarding 
which there have been no dogmatic decrees. Again, he, as well 
as others, can see no reason why there should not be a 
“probation” after death. But is it not obvious that after death 
human nature no longer exists in its completeness? There is only 
the soul, the separated form. Therefore its acts, whatever they 
might be, would not be human acts. Hence, at death the time for 
“proving” the man—that is, the soul and body united—is over (see 
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“ Summa contra Gentiles,” book iii. c. 144.) To Dr. Littledale the 
idea of this life being a “probation” is quite unacceptable. The 
reason he gives is rather wonderful. “It suggests,” he says, ‘an 
untenable analogy, and one out of keeping with full recognition of 
divine wisdom. For what it in fact implies is that God does not 
know how he [man] will turn out, and has to watch our conduct in this 
world before being able to come to a decision as to our final destiny ” 
(p. 209). This is somewhat puerile reasoning, we think. Life pe 
surely be a time of “ probation” in the obvious sense of man’s will 
being tried in his choice of good or evil, God well knowing the while 
the tinal result. At p. 213 Dr. Littledale speaks in a characteris- 
tically coarse and irreverent way of St. Augustine’s view of unbaptized 
infants. At p. 222 he alludes to the “view current in medieval 
times,” which he misrepresents in his usual masterly manner. No 
one can trust Dr. Littledale when he speaks of Catholic saints or 
Catholic doctrines. 

The second advantage that may possibly come from the republica- 
tion of these “ papers” is that those who have eyes to see will dis- 
cern the necessity of havingan infallible authorized guide to interpret 
for men the meaning of the word of God. A number of non-Catholic 
theologians set to work to give their views about a most important 
question, and the result is chaos. 

Bishop Weathers’ article stands apart, clear, logical, coherent, and 
weighty, because it is the teaching of the Catholic Church. 





The Legendary History of the Cross: a Series of Sixty-four Woodcuts 
from a Dutch book published by Veldener, a.p. 1483, with an 
Introduction. Written and illustrated by Joun AsnrTon. 
Preface by 8. Barina Goutp, M.A. ondon: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1887. 


4 bine: series of facsimiles of the old Dutch engravings specified in 

the title are preceded by a brief narrative of the finding of the 
true Cross, reproduced for the most part from Caxton’s version of 
the Golden Legend, and of the veneration of the various relics of 
the holy wood, the account of which is chiefly borrowed from the 
fine work, ‘“‘ Les Instruments de la Passion,” of M. Rohault de Fleury, 
who, after the most minute and indefatigable investigations, believes 
that the Cross was mainly, if not wholly, of pine-wood. The results 
of these interesting investigations are briefly summed up. They 
afford ample refutation of Calvin’s assertion that the relics venerated 
as pieces of the true Cross would freight a ship. M. de Fleury has 
given descriptions and measurements of all the known relics of the 
Cross, and computes the total bulk at “3,941,975 cubic millimetres ; 
thus, according to his showing, there is but a very small portion of 
the Holy Cross in existence.” “We are credited in England with 
30,516 cubit millimetres of the Holy Cross.” The relics are at 
Isleworth, Downside College, Lord Petre’s, St. Mary’s, East 
Bergholt, Plowden Hall, St. Mary’s, York, West Grinstead, St. 
George’s, Southwark, St. Richard’s, Slindon. 
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There is a brief account also included in the volume of the title and 
the nails, and the traditions connected with these relics. The author 
might have found space, we think, to mention the beautiful tradition 
or fancy expressed in St. Bonaventure’s “Mirror of the Life of 
Christ,” of how St. John carefully hid away the nails in his dress 
lest they should chance to meet her eyes and sight of them should 
cause fresh anguish to Our Lady. 

The legendary history of the tree destined to be employed for the 
Cross is also briefly noticed in the volume before us. M. Baring- 
Gould considers this to be merely a Christian transformation of 
Northern mythological traditions referring to Yegdrosi the worid 
ash-tree, whose roots reached to hell and whose branches spread to 
heaven. However this may be, we agree that the Cross myth—i.c., 
the legend of the Cross previous to the Crucifixion, has been compara- 
tively little explored nos would probably repay study. Mr. Ashton’s 
little book does not pretend to be a serious contribution to such 
investigation, but it may, perhaps, draw attention to the subject. 





1. The First Century of Christianity. By Homersuam Cox, M.A., 
a Judge of County Courts, Author of ‘The Institutions of 
—" Government,” &c. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1886. 

2. The Growth of the Church in its Organization and Institutions : being 
the Croall Lectures for 1886. By Jonn Cunnincuam, D.D. 
London; Macmillan & Co. 1886. 


7. study of Christianity may be undertaken from very mixed 
motives. Some minds may be impelled through curiosity pure and 
simple to inquire into the most marvellous revolution which human 
society has ever passed through. Others may seek to discover in 
ecclesiastical annals a rational ground for the faith which is in them. 
There can, however, be little doubt that between these two widely 
divergent classes of Church History students, there exists many a 
class sharply marked off from its neighbours by the distinct peculiar 
views of those who compose it. These views need not necessarily 
be deserving of censure—and even where they are unquestionably 
faulty, those who hold them may in many instances have contributed 
valuable stones for the building of the Great Temple of historical truth. 
These additions to our knowledge of times past must ever command 
our attention and gratitude. They are proofs of the wonderful 
providence with which an All-Wise God makes every creature serve 
to the extension of His Kingdom, and they help to remind many 
Catholics who waste their leisure and abilities on the frivolous 
ephemeral literature of the hour, that an inspection of their spiritual 
title-deeds, a looking over those ancient documents which prove 
their claim to be “the Children of the Kingdom” ought to possess 
as much interest for them as for the stranger at their gates. 

A Catholic who would supply English readers with a sketch of the 
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first century somewhat on the lines followed by Mr. Cox, but avoid- 
ing his mistakes, would render a great service to his co-religionists. 
Mr. Cox’s book is not without merits of its own; and those of no 
mean excellence. His style is pleasing, clear and unembarrassed. 
Order and proportion are generally observed. Authorities are 
—_ copiously and rendered into easy flowing English, so that 
the reader is able to judge for himself of the nature and value of 
their testimony, instead of having to rely upon the ipse dixit of the 
historian. The author has been at pains to verify every reference, 
and has had the very uncommon frankness to note the circumstance 
in the very few instances in which he has cited authorities at second 
hand. Mr. Cox’s legal acquirements allow him to throw oc- 
casionally light upon some vexed point of ancient law procedure, 
although the space at his command does not permit him to marshal 
his arguments in full force. He has evidently weighed the pros and 
cons in the discussion over St. Peter’s connection with Rome, and 
devotes a whole chapter to the support of the Catholic side in spite 
of “ Plain Reasons” being against this view. We could wish we 
had nothing but praise for this interesting work, but two serious 
defects detract considerably from its value. In the first place, for 
a writer to draw up even a compendium of the history of early Chris- 
tianity from which religious and doctrinal topics should be scrupu- 
lously excluded is to attempt an impossibility. As well give us the 

lay of Hamlet without the part of the Prince of Denmark, or tell 
the story of England in the eighteenth century and leave out all 
mention of the Test Act. Even Mr. Cox could not succeed in a 
feat of this kind, and at page 68 we find him floundering in the 
vexed doctrinal question of the Primacy of St. Peter, and the rela- 
tive positions of St. James and the Prince ofthe Apostles. A more 
serious defect, and one that accounts for Mr. Cox’s erroneous views 
on the Primacy and cognate matters, is the omission of our Lord’s 
life from his pages. Even the public ministry of our Divine Saviour 
is passed over, on what grounds it is hard to conceive. If Mr. Cox 
had only read Father Coleridge’s volume on the Training of the 
Apostles, he might have acted differently. He would have seen 
that Christ’s mission was not merely religious and doctrinal, but 
also disciplinary. And had he begun to study the position assigned 
to St. Peter by the Master, he would have better understood how 
St. Peter stood with relation to the first bishop of Jerusalem. 

This same defect—viz., of supposing that Jesus had no hand in 
forming the Church, that he left his Apostles without any fixed 
principles touching the constitution of His Kingdom, and without 
accustoming them to any habits of discipline or deference to a recog- 
nized authority—vitiates the whole of Dr. Cunningham’s book, which 
necessarily goes over the same field that Mr. Cox has explored. ‘The 
Scottish divine would seem to hold that at our Lord’s death all was 
chaos. Out of this chaos, by laws best understood by enthusiastic 
evolutionists, 

A fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation ... . 
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and, if we are to take Dr. Cunningham’s view, as unsubstantial 
as changing in form as any cloud. All the parts of this miraculous 
construction do not present kindred features of style, but the 
disparity is due wt to environment. Well may the Croall 
lecturer boast that he has “ reversed old-fashioned Church history.” 
His style, we regret to have to say, might with advantage have been 
purged of “ old-fashioned” expressions, which savour more of the 
“‘Reformers’” gutter vocabulary than nineteenth-century scholar- 
ship. Dr. Cunningham doubtless meant what he said when, in his 
preface, he promised to speak even of his opponents “ without 
asperity.” Nevertheless, the amenities of modern controversy, 
even as displayed in the columns of the Church Times, had hardly 
prepared us for the survival of the old-fashioned nickname ‘“ Mass- 
mumbling priests.” That St. Augustine should with “savage 
consistency ” preach the “inhuman doctrine ” of baptismal regenera- 
tion has been too much for the worthy professor’s resolution, and 
with all the consistency of an admirer of the amiable John Knox, 
he speaks to us of “ Romish ecclesiastics,” sees in exorcisms only 
“magic and incantations,” and cannot withhold his indignation 
at the way in which neophytes were befooled in the primitive 
Church. Without asperity and in wailing accents, he depicts the 
heartless disillusioning that attended baptism. “For years the 
catechumen had been looking forward to this natal day, and the 
unveiling of the great mystery, and now, when it was unveiled, he 
must have felt he was subjected to a disappointment, if not to a 
cheat. There was nothing but a cold bath, with a ceremonial 
mainly borrowed from the heathen temples.” The severe warning 
contained in Matt. vii. 6 and the disciplina arcani are justified 
abundantly by language like this. Yet, distressing as it is to read 
Dr. Cunningham on Baptism, the pain is slight compared with the 
horror and repugnance with which his pages on the Sacrament of 
Love must inspire every believer in It. 
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1. The Great Means of Saivation and of Perfection. The Incarnation, 
Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ; or, the Mysteries of Faith. 
(Centenary Edition of St. ALpHonsus Licuor!.) Edited by Rev. 
Evcene Grimm, C.SS.R. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1887. 

2. A Memoir of Father Felix Joseph Barbelin, S.J. By Exeanor C. 
DonnELLy. With Introduction by Rev. Ianativs F. Horstman, 
D.D. Published for the benefit of St. Joseph’s Church, Phila- 
delphia. 1886. 

3. Five Minute Sermons for Low Masses. By Priests of the Congre- 
gation of St. Paul. Vol. II. New York : The Catholic Publication 
Society Co. London: Burns & Oates. 1886. 
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4, Life of Father J. B. M. Champagnat, Priest and Founder of the 
Society of the Little Brothers of Mary. By one of his First 
Disciples. Translated from the French. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1887. 

5. Sermons at Mass. By Rev. Patrick O’Keerre, C.C., Author of 
“Moral Discourses.” Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1887. 

6. The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. By AuBany JAMES CHRISTIE, 
S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 1886. 

7. The Life of Brother Paul J. O’Connor. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
1887. 

8. Quadragesima; or, Short Meditations for Lent and Holy Week. 
By a Brother of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Edinburgh 
and London: . William Blackwood & Sons. 1887. 

9 Zhe End of Man. In Four Books. By AvBany James CaristiE, §.J. 
Third Edition. London: Burns & Oates. 1886. 

10. Meditations on St. Mary Magdalen. London: R. Washbourne. 1887. 

11. The Love and Service of Christ in His Poor. By the Bisnop oF 
Satrorp. Salford: J. Roberts & Sons. London: J. Donovan, 
27 Wellington Street, W.C. 1887. 

12. The Martyrs of England in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth beatt- 
fied by His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. Taken chiefly from BisHor 
CuHaLLoner. London: Thomas Richardson & Son. 

13. Accessus et recessus Altaris. Ed. Altera. Friburgi Brisgovie : 
Herder. 1886. 

14, Server's Missal, Compiled by a Sacristan. London: Burns & Oates, 


1. Two. more volumes must be noticed of the English translation of 
the works of St. Alphonsus now being brought out as a “ centenary ” 
homage to the holy Doctor by his children in the United States. The 
“Great means of Salvation” is the well-known treatise on Prayer, a 
standard book of ascetical teaching for preachers, for directors, and for 
the faithful at large. The meditations and devotions on the Incarna- 
tion, which make up the other volume, are also familiar to English 
readers, thanks to the versions edited some thirty years ago by the late 
Bishop Coffin—whose translation, we observe, is followed word for 
word in this new issue. All things are common amongst brethren ; 
but, as literary information, it might have been as well to mention 
this. One note, as far as we have observed, has been added; but, on 
the other hand, several of the references are omitted. The indices, 
however, in both volumes are new. 

2. From an artistic point of view Miss Donnelly’s memoir of a 
devoted priest leaves something to desire. It is, if the word may be 
used, noisy, and it is discursive—the production, evidently, of an 
enthusiastic but an unskilled hand. But it will be liked and read, 
especially-in the circle where Father Barbelin laboured and died. 
He was a native of Lorraine, and left his native land in 1830 for the 
United States, where he entered the Society of Jesus. He spent most 
of his life at the “old church” ot St. Joseph, in Philadelphia, and is 
still affectionately remembered. He died in June, 1864. 
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3. A second volume of “five minute” sermons by the New York 
Paulists will no doubt be welcomed by preachers who feel the. weight 
and the heat of recurring Sundays. There are more than 150 
admirable short sermons in this little book. Each sermon might serve 
as a “skeleton” for a much longer discourse; though we have a 
wholesome dread ot that process of amplification which consists 
mainly in saying two or three times over, more or less weakly, what 
the author says once very effectively. The Epistle and Gospel are 
given for each Sunday of the year. The only thing one misses in 
these addresses is that affective turn which is so common in 8t. 
Alphonsus, 

4, This biography of the Abbé Champagnat, one of the numerous 
French priests who, during the last half century, have devoted them- 
selves to education, is a translation from the French. Though 
extremely edifying, it is much more than a book of spiritual reading. 
It is a serious and able essay on the science and art of the Christian 
education of children, exemplified in the career of one who gave his 
life to it. Champagnat was born in the Loire in 1789, and died in 
1840. In 1817 he began, at Lavalla, an Institute which was, in 1863, 
approved by Pope Pius 1X. under the name of the ‘* Marist Brothers 
of the Schools..” It was in 1852 that the first brothers of the Con- 
gregation came to England, commencing their work in the district of 
St. Anne’s, Spitalfields. Their English novitiate was removed in 
1874 to Dumfries. The book is a distinct addition to our educational 
literature. The facts and information which are gathered in the 
introduction alone will make it most valuable to all who are in- 
terested in the work of catechizing. The numerous list there given 
of French Congregations of men which have education for their 
object will surprise the Eng!ish reader. 

5. Father Patrick O’Keeffe has here printed some twenty sermons 
of six or seven pages each. The book bears the imprimatur of the 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

6. Father Christie’s version of the Exercises of St. Ignatius is 
arranged for an eight days’ retreat, and will be found handy for that 
purpose, and for mental prayer generally. 

7. Brother Paul J. O’Connor owes some of his fame to his having 
had the good luck to act as schvolmaster to Father Tom Burke. But 
the reader will find in this modest memoir an interesting glimpse of 
educational and pastoral work in the West of Ireland forty years ago. 
Brother O’Connor was a leading member of the “ Brothers of St. 
Patrick,” a Congregation founded for teaching in elementary schools by 
Bishop Delaney, of Kildare. Being sent to Galway by Bishop Doyle, 
he laboured there, till his death, with great zeal and self-denial. His 
correspondence affords evidence of a serious, solid, and truly pious 
disposition. He is one of the men to whom Ireland owes the strength 
and vigour which has enabled her faith to resist a far worse danger 
than persecution—the flood of American religious radicalism and 
irreverence which threatened her some twenty years ago. 

8. It is not often we have to welcome a book of Catholic devotion 
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from Messrs. Blackwood, of Edinburgh. The author of these medita- 
tions for Lent does not give his name; but they are careful, solid, and 
devout.’ They are published with the authorization of the Ordinary. 

9. Father Christie has here printed, in a smaller form, a third 
edition of his metrical version of the Ignatian Exercises. 

10. “The following Meditations,” says the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster, “are solid and practical.” We may add that the writer 
of this little book has known how to make good use not only of the 
Holy Scriptures, but of the numerous allusions of the Fathers, and 
especially of St. Gregory the Great, to this blessed penitent. The 
manual is adapted for use during a novena. 

11. In this latest of the Bishop of Salford’s “‘ People’s Manuals” a 
Pastoral Letter is followed by seven chapters, in which the Bishop 
treats of the Catholic view of poverty, the poor in England, the 
spiritual benefits derived from serving the poor, the need of Catholic 
workers, and the practical means of working efficiently in behalf of the 
poor. We need not say that it is full of devout suggestions and of 
useful advice. 

12. Many readers wi!l be glad of this little brochure, in spite of its 
small print. For those who cannot get the full text of Challoner it will be 
very serviceable. Its extreme cheapness recommends it for distribution. 

13. Herder, of Freiburg, sends what seems to be the second edition 
of a Latin “ preparation and thanksgiving” for priests. It contains 
all the prayers of the Roman Missal, the chief indulgenced prayers, 
and a large number of devout formularies. Some priests may find 
the Latin prayers to their taste; some will not. The Latin of the 
Missal, of St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. Thomas is a genuine 
language, capable of all that a language can do. But this modern 
Latin is simply French or German masquerading. We should like to 
protest against such a form as “‘ Josephe,” which occurs many times in 
these pages. The Vulgate and the liturgical books of the Church 
rightly treat ‘‘ Joseph” as indeclinable. 

14. A revised edition of Messrs. Burns and Oates’ practical guide 
for boys serving at Mass. It is very difficult to condense rubrics for 
the guidance of those troublesome young people, our servers. For 
example, at the Elevation this manual says, “Ring thrice.” The rubric 
of the Roman Missal does not prescribe that the bell shall be rung 
thrice. As a matter of fact, in many places it is rung continuously. 
But of course the boys must do as the priest tells them. 





LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Many of them too late for review in this number). 


“The Throne of the Fisherman Built by the Carpenter’s Son.” By 
Thomas W. Allies, K.C.S.G. London: Burns & Oates. 

“The Church of the Early Fathers.” External History. (Epochs 
of Church History.) By Alfred Plummer, M.A., D.D. London: 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
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“The Joy of the Ministry.” By the Rev. Frederick R. Wynne, 
M.A. Second ‘Thousand. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

“The Philosophy of Law.” By Immanuel Kant. Translated by 
W. Hastie, B.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

“Modern Heroes of the Mission Field.” By the Right Rev. W. 
Packenham Walsh, D.D. Third Thousand. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

“The Epistle to the Ephesians: its Doctrine and Ethics.” By 
R. W. Dale, M.A., LL.D. Third Edition. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

“Social History of the Races of Mankind.” Second Division, 
Papuo and Malayo Melanesians, By <A. Featherman. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

“History of the Irish People.” By W. A. O’Conor, B.A. Two 
vols, Manchesterand London: J. Heywood. 1887. 

“The Johnsonians.” Second Series. By the Author of ‘“ The 
Mysteries of the Rosary,” &c. London and New York: Burns & 
Oates. 

“ Alexander’s Empire.” By Professor J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., with 
the collaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. ‘The Story of the 
Nations” Series. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

“The Science of Thought.” By F. Max Miiller. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

“ Still Hours.” By Richard Rothe. Translated by Jane T. 
Stoddart. Introductory Essay by the Rev. John Macpherson, M.A. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

“ Lecture on the Epistle to the Philippians.” By John Hutchinson, 
D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

“Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians.” By F. 
Godet. Translated by Rev. A. Cusin, M.A. Vol. I. Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark. 

“The Eucharistic Life of Jesus Christ.” By M. Jacques Biroat. 
Translated by E. G. Varnish. With an Introductory Preface by Rev. 
Arthur Tooth, M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 

“‘ Histoire Politique de la France.” Par C. de Loisne. Paris: 
E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 

“*Georges Cadoudal et La Chouannerie.” Par son Neveu Georges 
de Cadoudal. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 

“Un Gentilhomme des Temps Pass¢s. Francois de Scépeaux, 1509- 
1571.” Par Madame C, Coignet. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 

“Christus Consummator.” By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., 
D.C.L., &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 

“The Homiletic Magazine.” Vol. XV. July—December, 1886. 
London : James Nisbet & Co. 

“Biblical Commentary on the Psalms.” (The Foreign Biblical 
Commentary.) By Franz Delitzsch, D.D. Translated by the Rev. 
David Eaton,M.A, Vol. I, London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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Record of Roman Documents, 


———— 


BENEDICTINE DecreEE, THE.—The Decree of Benedict XIV., 

ublished for Holland in 1741, is extended to all the dioceses of the 

nited States, in which the Decree Zumetsi of the Council of Trent 
has not been published. (S. Rom. et Univ. Inquis. Cong., Nov. 25, 
1885.) Vid. Irish Eccles. Record, March, 1887. 

CanonizaTi0on.—The following are some of those passing through 
the various stages :— 

The Seven Blessed Founders of the Order of the Servites of Mary. 
Miracles are being authenticated. Vid. Tablet, Feb. 26 and March 12, 
1887. 

Vincent Maria Morelli, of the Theatines, Archbishop of Otranto. 
Writings declared to offer no obstacle. 

Fra Bernard Maria Clausi, of the Missions of S. Francis of Paola. 
Decree of Urban VIII. de non cultu declared to have been observed. 

Blessed Humile da Besignano, of the Reformed Friars Minor. 
Case re-opened. 

Fra Modestinus, of Jesus and Mary, of the Alcantarins of Naples. 
Writings revised, decree nihil obstare. 

Mer. Francis de Montmorency-Larol, Bishop of Quebec from 1648 
to 1688. Preparations being made for introduction of Cause. For 
these last five vid. Tablet, Jan. 22, 1887. 

Venerable Liebermann, Founder of the Congregation of the Hol 
Ghost and of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Vid. Tablet, Jan. 1, 1887. 

Blessed Alphonsus Rodriguez of the Society of Jesus. Miracles 
under consideration. Vid. Tablet, Feb. 19, 1887. 

Vincent Pallotti, Roman Priest, Founder of the Pious Society of the 
Missions known as the Pallottini. (S. R. C., Jan. 18, 1887.) Vid. 
Tablet, Feb. 5, 1887. 

Deacon and Svus-Deacon.—Should they help to vest the 
celebrant? ‘Two decrees were issued, requiring the Deacon and 
Sub-Deacon to do so—one to the Metropolitan Neapolitan Church, 
the other to the Chapter of San Miniati, in both of which places the 
custom had been followed from time immemorial. (8S. R. C., April 
23, 1875, and Sept. 12, 1884.) Vid. Zablet, March 12, 1887. 

Division oF ParisHEs 1N SouTHERN ITALy.—For conditions 
required before a parish could be divided vid. Tablet, Feb. 5, 1887. 
(S. C. €., March 27, 1886). 

Dup.uicaTion allowed in the case of a Mission near Monte 
Casino, where one of two priests is frequently sick, but with strict 
= (S. Cong. Cone., May 29, 1886.) Vid. Tablet, Feb. 26, 
1887. 

Enauiso Martyrs.—A pontifical Decretum Confirmationis Cultus 
of the fifty-four English martyrs, who suffered in this country from 
1535 a.p. to 1583, was issued on Dec. 29 of last year. For Decree 
and names of the martyrs, vid. Tablet, Jan. 15, 1887. 
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The ‘“‘ Commission of Introduction of the Cause” of the other 261 
venerable servants of God has been signed by the Holy Father. 
Their names appear in the Zublet, Feb. 26, 1887. Forty-four—the 
Dilati—are put off, further proof being required. 

Five Scaputars.—For the formula to be used in blessing and 
conferring the five Scapulars—viz., of the Blessed Trinity, of the 
Passion, of our Lady of Mount Carmel, of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and of the Seven Dolours, as approved by decree of Sacred 
Cong. of Rites, July 28, 1886, vid. Tablet, Feb. 12, 1887. 

InpEx.—For list of books placed on the index, vid. Tablet, March 
5, 1887. (S. Cong. Ind., Dec. 14, 1886.) 

Mass IN ANOTHER Dtocese.—The priest does not say the 
Mass of the diocese in which he is, except when in such diocese a 
double feast is being observed, or one equivalent to a double, with a 
different colour of vestments, or some great solemnity is being kept. 
(S. R. C., July 18, 1885.) Vid. Irish Eccles. Record, Dec. 1886. 

Papat Brier, addressed by Pope Leo XIII., under date Jan. 4, 
1887, to Mgr. Joseph Benedict Dusmet, 0.S.B., Archbishop of 
Catania, treats of the International Benedictine College. Vid. Tablet, 
Jan. 29, 1887. 

Passion, OFFICES OF THE.—The offices of the Passion take pre- 
cedence of the offices of equal rite, both in occurrence and concurrence. 
(S.R.C., Aug. 11, 1886.) Vid. Irish Eccles. Record, March, 1887. 

Quast DomiciLe.—Answer deferred to a request made by the 
Bishops and Archbishops of the United States that a month might 
be considered sufficient to constitute a quasi-domicile for matrimonial 
oa Vid. Irish Eccles. Record, March, 1887, and Tablet, Dec. 25, 
1886. 

RESERVED CasEs.—Opinion condemned which holds that a 
Bishop or any approved priest may absolve from sins and censures 
specially reserved to the Holy See. If, on account of pressing 
necessity, they do so, application must be made to the Holy See 
within a month. (S. Rom. et Univ. Inquis. Cong., June 30, 1886.) 
Vid. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Dec. i886. 

Rerractation.—G. B. Savarese, the author of a work which 
was condemned in Dec. 1884, called Za Scomunica di un Idea (The 
Excommunication of an Idea), has submitted to the decree of prohi- 
bition and withdrawn his book. (S. Cong. Ind., Dec. 14, 1886.) 
Vid. Tablet, March 5, 1887. 

Turrp OrveRr or S. Francis, PrivineGces or THE.—This Order, 
when wearing their habit, and following their cross, have in proces- 
sions precedence of the members of all other lay sodalities. (S. R. C., 
May 28, 1886.) Vid. Tablet, Feb. 26, 1887. 

S. THomas.—The Sacred Congregation of Indulgences grants a 
plenary indulgence to all the faithful, but especially to young students 
who practise the devotion of the six Sundays preceding the Feast of 
S. Thomas Aquinas, or on any six consecutive Sundays throughout 
the year. Condition: Confession and Communion; applicable to 
souls in purgatory. Vid. Tablet, Feb. 12, 1887. 
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G. D. HARRISON, Esq., Clerk of the Peace for Mont- 

eryshire, Welchpool. 

ROBERT JONES, Esq., Clerk of the Peace for Meri- 
oneth, Portmadoc. 

F. T. KEITH, Esq., Solicitor, Norwich. 

AUSTIN J. KING, Esgq., Solicitor, Bath. 





J. KINGSFORD, $e Colleton Essex St., Strand : 
Rrexut How. Siz JOHN LAMBERT, K.C.B., Milford 
House, Elms Road, Common. 
HENRY MASON, Bed Solicitor, 84, espeeell Street. 
R. B, Mi LINGARD-MONK, Esq., Solicitor, Manchester. 
EVAN MORRIS, Esq., Solicitor, Wrexham, 
HY. MUNSTER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, 
HENRY PARKER, Esq., Solicitor, Manchester. 
T. D. B. RAWLINS, Esq., Solicitor, Wimborne. 
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R. J. SISSON, Eaq. J.P., st A h, ee: 
. A. SWINBURNE .» Belgrave Mansions, 8,W. 
and of Lincoln’s ton Werther ot-Law x 3 
GEO.THOMAS, Esq., Solicitor, Town Clerk,Carmarthen, 
HENRY VERRALL, Esq., Solicitor, Brighton. 
FRANCIS BR, WARD, Esq., Solicitor, 1, Gray's Inn 


ge 

HENRY 8S. WASBROUGH, Esq., Solicitor, 7, Glou- 
ceste? Row, Clifton. 

C. W. WASBROUGH, Esq., Solicitor, Bristol. 

H.-8.. WATTS, Esq., Solicitor, Yeovil. 

J. B.-WOOD, Esq., Solicitor, Woodbridge, 


Solicitors, —Mzssxs, ROBINS, BURGES, HAY, WATERS, & LUCAS, 9, Lincoln's Inn Fields 
Pbvsician.—GEORGE VIVIAN POORE, Esq, M.D., F.B.C.P., 30, Wimpole Street, W. 
Huvit J. J. DARLEY, Esq., Solicitor, 36, John Street, Bedford Row. 
uditors. { ip: WATERHOUSE, Esq., Solicitor, 1, New Court, Carey Street, 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every information, sent post free on application to 
FRANK MoGEDY, F.LA., Actuary anp Szcretarr. 


THE ABBEY SCHOOL, 


Fort Augustus, Inverness-shire. 


BOSSSOOOOODOD 


1. The mountain air and mild climate of Fort Augustus render this school 
very suitable for delicate boys. 

2. The curriculum is designed to impart to the sons of gentlemen a 
liberal education, while the discipline aims at fitting them for the world. 

3. The studies are’ conducted by Fathers of: the Benedictine Order, 
assisted by Lay University Masters. 

4. German as an optional substitute for Greek forms part of the ordinary 
course. 

5. The doctor of the locality visits the school regularly twice a week. 

6. A matron superintends the wardrobes, and sees to the requirements of 
the smaller boys. f 
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ST. BENEDICT’S HALL,’ 


In connection with the Abbey School,a HALL has been opened for the recep- 
tion of young men between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one years. who-wish to 
pursue more advanced studies, or prepare for one of the learned professions, or for 
any special examinations. 

NUMBERS LIMITED TO TEN. 


For Terms, &c., apply to the Rev. ELPHEGE “CODY, Rector, 
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